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PREFACE. 


Many times have I watched the differently tinted clouds 
as, on airy wings, they gently floated across the summer 
sky. I have studied their nature, have wondered ait 
their construction, and have almost wished they could be 
more durable. I have tried in a feeble way to arrange 
them in permanent form, as nearly as possible. I have 
painted them on canvas, as overhanging and giving tint to 
trees, houses, mountains, and seas; I have painted them en- 
circling the rising sun, then overshadowing “ the sunset’s 
radiant glow; ” I have painted the monstrous thunderheads, 
the dismal storm cloud, the snow cloud, the gilt-edged cloud, 
and the one with a silvery lining. Some of these paintings 
hang on the walls of our “‘ home, sweet home; ” so we can 
at any moment look at them and be somewhat reminded of 
the real objects, with their many forms and tints. 

In my quiet, serious moments, reflections drift into my 
mind like the many-tinted clouds, then chase each other a 
little while and sink beneath the horizon of thought. Now 
and then I catch one and make a pencil drawing of it or 
place it in a blank book or in the columns of a local period- 


ical. Friends have repeatedly asked me to gather up. 


and arrange in book form some of the thoughts I have 
thus preserved, but I have timidly shrunk from the task. 
It seemed presumptuous for me—little me—to undertake 
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euch & thing, eepecially sinee “ of making many books there 
isnoend.” But I bagan to reason thus: Every one desires 
to leave specimens of his or ber labor as keepankes or me- 
mentes for the loved ones left on the chores of time; then 
why should it seem more preeumptuons for me to leare a 
collection of my musings than quilta I have made, pictures 
I have painted, and other worka of my handa I hope to 
leave! Bo, while standing on the first rounda of the twen- 
tieth century, [ have made the attempt. 

Then what name hall the little yolume bear? ™ Seat- 
tered Thoughts at Kandom Strung” is the most appropri- 
ate title I know, for the book is principally the reeult of 
odd moments and offhand efforta; but as the length of this 
title might diseourage the reader, I shall select o shorter 
onée—" Hranrusroxe Ector.” This will aleo be appre- 
priate, ag moet of the articles have boen written by the fire 
side, and are, to a great extent, echoes of the heart's 
tions, With few exceptions, no attention will be given to 
the date of the composition of these articlee or the cirenm- 
gtanees enggesting them; so they indeed, be “ scattered 
thoughte at random strung.” 

The reader will doubtless ohaerve that in acame of the ar- 
ticles the “figures” are alightly overdrawn for the aake 
of emphasizing the thought. 

Tit is not the purpose of the book to follow any beaten path 
of science or to attempt an intelloetual display. It will 
leave large words for philosophic minds; it will leave the 
beautiful flowers of language to be plucked by those whose 
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literary stature is sufficient to reach them. Its objects are: 
To try, in a meek, unassuming way, to lift the veil of melan- 
choly from the hearts of some who have grown weary and 
heavy-hearted pondering over the mysterious clouds of our 
existence, and to assist them in banishing the clouds and 
finding the golden sunshine; to aid in the proper education 
of the heart; to lift some wayward youth out of the quick- 
sands of temptation and vice; and to point the discouraged 
mind to the contemplation of a higher, holier life in that 
world without a cloud. Let such be its echo; then God 
- speed its humble mission! Morir L. Merxs. 
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HEARTHSTONE ECHOES. 


“None of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself.” 
Rrepies quiver on the surface of the lake long after the 


stone has reached its bed of earth. Speak aloud while sail- 
ing on the placid bosom of Echo River, and, though three 


hundred and fifty feet beneath earth’s rugged crust, the 


myriads of crevices and “ clifflets” of the gray limestone 
walls take up the sound and toss it, like a plaything, back 
and forth, back and forth, until its vibrations and reverber- 
ations fill the immense cavern hall, then die away in the 
dark distance. 

Every life has its echo—its influence. The character of 
this echo, its extent, and its number of repetitions depend 
upon the surroundings and the force which produced it. 


q It can be made sweet and soothing, or it can be caused to 
| harshly grate on every ear tuned to the melody and harmony 


of life. The lives of both good men and wicked men re- 
Wining; us. of this; the ‘echoes of both will be heard long after 
the forces that propelled them shall have ceased tobe. The 
+ first transgression ; the first brother murderer ; the fatal look- 


e, ing back at Sodom’s flames; the mistake of “Jeroboam, .. . 


| : __ who made Israel to sin ”—all these and many others send 
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2 HEARTHSTONE ECHOES. 


harsh echoes down time’s rushing river. These echoes, how- 
ever, are to a great extent overpowered by thrilling vibrations 
from the lives of righteous Abel, obedient Noah, faithful 
Abraham, and meek and lowly Moses. Resting here, faith 
enables us to see the life of the peerless One, whose echo 
rises in the first century, growing louder and louder, until 
peal after peal it resounds along the ages, and will never 
cease until blended with the music that will “‘ make the uni- 
verse vocal with praise.” 

Echo speaks without a tongue, yet its voice is heard the 
world around. Church and college buildings are echoes of 
the heart’s warm impulses; so are the various reformations, ° 
such as the great prohibition movement. We trust that 
such echoes will continue to roll along the corridors of time, 
becoming louder and extending farther while the ages come 
and go. , | 

We are too much inclined to let our lives be nothing but 
echoes—to only repeat what others have said, instead of 
having thoughts of our own; to live off of the labors of oth- 
ers, instead of working for ourselves. 

The world is a great whispering gallery, from which are 
often echoed our very tones; then how essential that our 
aceents be gentle and kind! If we speak harshly to it, we 
may expect a harsh reply; if we treat it with silent indif- 
ference, it will doubtless treat us in a like manner; if 
we speak in love and tender sympathy, its tones will usu- 
ally indicate the same spirit. “Can any tongue speak 
fairer?’ We should be like an echo—speak when we are 
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spoken to; but should not be like an echo—always hav- 
ing the last word. As Longfellow’s arrow was hurled 
through the air and lost, but was at last found, un- 
broken, in an oak, so our words, which we often consider 
“wasted on the desert air,” may long, long afterwards. be 
found “in the heart of a friend.” Likewise, a mother’s 
love, echoing in a youth’s brave heart, sometimes checks his 
downward wanderings and points him upward. In every 
way we should exert our best influence while living; then 
we will be neither afraid nor ashamed to 
“Let Echo, too, perform her part, 
Prolonging ev’ry note with art, 


And, in a low, expiring strain, ' 
Play all the concert o’er again.” 


WEAVING. 


WE are aware that the warp of life has been placed in 
the loom, and we are all busily weaving. The shuttles are 
flying thick and fast. Our feet are on the treadles, con- 
stantly moving—down, up, down, up—keeping time with 
the old town clock; our hands are busy, catching the shut- 
tles and arranging the threads; our minds are constantly 
planning and studying how to follow a certain design. 

Calmly watch the mystic weavers throwing their shuttles 
to and fro, amid noise and wild confusion. Some are con- 
tent with a rough, coarse, common cloth, because it requires 
less study and work; but every enthusiastic lover of the 
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sublime and beautiful aspires to something of better qual- 
ity. Some are content with cheap, perishing dyes; oth- 
ers select -splendid colors which never fade. One person 
_ Weaves into his web the most delicate tints of Flora’s bower. 

Another weaves the azure of the vaulted skies, interspersed 
with gold, green, and scarlet—richest, gaudiest hues; but 
his eye soon. becomes wearied by the flaming, flashy colors, 

And “now with the gold of the wheaten sheaf 

He mingles the brown of the russet leaf.” 

In this mystic web called “life” some weave a soft, del- 
icate fabric; others, the “ rough and ready; ”’ still others, 
a fabric of skips and knots—a regular “ knickerbocker.” 
Some weave that which is strong and durable; others, the 
flimsy gauze, frail as cobwebs—hbeautiful to look upon, per- 
haps, but too delicate to be of service. Some weave with 
slow, stubborn, rebellious motion, complaining at every stroke 
of the beam; others, with hands swift and willing. The lat- 
ter class, cheered by the sweet service of song and animated 
by pleasing environments that seem to strengthen their 
arms, make their weaving a pastime, and their work is 

“Soft and smooth and ever spreading, 
As if made for angels’ treading;” 
the former class in mad haste jerk the sley and tangle the 
threads, making many ugly “ balks” in the beautiful pat- 


tern. 
Some “snap the minute, delicate threads 
Of their curious lives asunder, 
And then blame Heaven for the tangled ends, 


And sit and grieve and wonder.” 
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Some weavers so quietly and patiently ply the shuttle 
that their threads never break, nor snarl, nor fray, nor tan- 
gle; with others the fabric becomes so skipped and worn 
and soiled, the threads so frayed and broken, that they be- 
come discouraged, fretted, and nervous, spoil the beautiful 
design, and would fain give up the task. When their work 
is finished, it is not accepted as a good article; it shows blots 
or stains placed thereon by many a tear that need not have 
fallen had they but stopped to correct their mistake at the 
first little tangle. Some appear color-blind; they seem to 
think one shade will answer as well as another, and thus 
- they spoil the pattern. Some want to weave the entire bolt, 
leaving no work for others; some try to do all their part in 


ee 


one day, and thus die from overwork; whereas a much 
larger number would gladly leave it all for other hands 
to weave. 

At this great, whirring loom of time we all weave our — 
separate threads—“ some, stained; others, fair;” some, 
silk; others, wool or cotton, flax or tow. The warp is, in the 
main, our natural selves; the woof, our thoughts, our moods, 
‘our words, our actions. Some weave in too much of their 
own pride, temper, sensitiveness, and indomitable will; oth- 
ers make a broad “ ground ” of their own dark, deep sor- 
rows—their mingled fears and sighs and tears—then 
“ stripe ” with their neighbors’ vanities and criminal faults. 
There is a class, however, that will grace the loom with a 
beautiful web of pure character, tenderness, truth, and love, 
illumined by a Roman cross that gems the center. 
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The Master Workman stands near, and sees if our 
character is real—sces if we ingeniously intermingle the 
shining warp und woof of each day so as to imitate the 
Pattert) assigned us; then he rolls it back on that mye 
terious beam, Wo hear his yoice, as it were, in the rattle 
of ihe loom; we see his poges of history unrolled from the 
beam. ©, the mystic weavers, the mystic thread, the mystic 
web of life! 

Into the warp and woof of every book much is woven 
which the reader may regord aa spurious or foreign; for it 
is fully as easy to criticise as to wrile a book, To him it 
may appear as but “a eross and pile of threads” interlaced 
eo as to form a pattern which may please or displease the 
faney. “To the writer almost overy filament has its own 
naciatese—how each bit of silk or wool or flax or tow waa 
laboriously gathered or was blown to him, when each was 
spin by the wheel of his fancy into yarn, the color and tint 
whieh his imagination gave to each skein, and where each 
was finally woven into the fabric by the slutile of his pen. 
No thread ever quite detaches itself from ite growth and 
spinning, dyeing and weaving, and each draws him back to 
hours and placed seemingly unrelated to the work.” 

Lf this, my first attempt at “ bookmaking," may fortu- 
but fo condemn, I trust that it may find its way over the 
lowly doorsill of some humble cottage, carrying with it a 
bright thread of good cheer to be woren into the web of 
some discouraged life, 
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Trmn’s great index finger has since then. made several 
_ revolutions, each time pointing one year farther toward the 
sunset wave; but memory brings back that day, distinct as ‘i 
yesterday. It was the birthday of somebody’s little boy. 

“ Six years old to-day—mos’ a man! What mus’ I do 
’cause it’s my birthday? I’m now too big to sit on mam- 
_ ma’s knee and be a ‘ba-a-by.’ Look at me! Don’t you see? 
I’ve quit playin’ ‘ girl’? now—quit wearin’ dresses. Look 
at my new trousers! I’m a man now— mos’ as big as papa. 
It’s rainin’ so hard, mamma says I mus’ play in the house. 
See is awful hard on little chilluns; but while we’s lit- 
tle they will have their way. O, yes! I know what I'll do: | 
wn blow bubbles; that’s what.” a f 

With a short cane and a pan of soapsuds he is soon as , 
‘busy as a bee. For four hours he is oblivious to everything 


if - 

a ar 
vi 
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‘outside of the family room. On an adjoining lot earpen- 
ters are toiling hard, completing the inner work of a house; 
the busy saws are making music for the tired workmen, 
while the hammers go—tap, tap, tap—as a timely accompa- 
niment. This dear little boy, however, does not see the lh 
carpenters, neither does he hear the music of saw or ham- 
mer; he is busy. The rain is falling almost in torrents, 
but he sees it not. The outer world gives him no trouble 
now. The carpenters are no more intent on their work than 
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is the boy on his; the merchants feel no more interest in 


their business; the king on his throne has his mind no more 


3° 


fully absorbed in national affairs than is the mind of this 
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dear little innocent absorbed in his business, for he is blow- 
ing bubbles. | 

Yes, blowing bubbles. - Here is one ascending to the 
ceiling. There! itis coming down. He runs under it and 
blows it up again. It is now about to strike the mirror, 
but he blows it back; it bursts, is gone. He makes another; 
it strikes the lamp, and is no more. Another; he blows too 
hard; it bursts. He blows one over the bed; it falls on the 
counterpane and disappears. Watch the next; it falls on the 
carpet and rolls over and over and over, to his great delight. 
The next floats about through the room at his bidding (at 
his blowing). When he makes one which he considers a 
success, he applauds with his chubby little hands (as “ Blind 
Tom ” applauding his own sai , aia he has won a 
great victory. 

For little children this is splendid iaapiton, and by it 
several object lessons in science may be taught. You may 
thus teach them many things about colors and their com- 
bination; may show that bubbles must have light in order 
to reflect the beautiful colors; tell how the prismatic colors 
are produced, and explain what a rainbow is; speak of the 
tenacity of soapsuds as compared with clear water; tell 


-about how the bubbles are made to rise by being filled with 


warm breath, which is lighter than common air; and may > 
then draw the comparison between bubbles and balloons. 
That boy is much older now; he thinks he is too large to 
thus amuse himself. Really, he supposes he has quit that 
kind of pastime, but he has not; he still spends much of his 
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precious life — bubbles. They rise before him— 
with assumed names now, however; and he recognizes them 
7 not by their real name, “bubbles,” but by their nom de 
: “an guerre, They call themselves “ life’s realities,” some hay- 
ak ing assumed the artistic names “ Fun,” “ Pleasure,” “ Hap- 
Be - piness,’ ” « Necessity,” and such like; whereas others wear 
ag ‘somber colors, and call themselves “Trouble,” “Work,” 
‘i © “Self-denial,” and “Hard Times.” With all the ear- 
| e a nestness of his baby days he still chases the bright-col- 
‘i on ored ones and bows and moans over those of somber hues. 
e Bat e t ~ But—look ‘—he is not alone in his fanciful employment; 
é _ there stand some much older than he. What are they do- 
oe ¢-ing? Watch them! -They, too, are blowing bubbles. The 
j .. workmen around them are busy at their various pursuits, 
| the saws and hammers are now making coffins that may 
\ i” imprison their bodies ; yet they regard them not, for they are 
ii thinking about their bubbles. They watch these intently 
oe? 88 they fly higher and higher in the air; they ~ after 
a them as they sail away. How amusing to see “ crown- 







-- up boys and. girls” chasing bubbles! But examine these 
(ian _ bubbles carefully. They say something; not only do they 
i Row + reflect the beautiful rainbow colors, but something is printed 
is ia _ on each of them. Their mottoes are running people wild. 
| . k! What does that large, beautiful one say? Read it! 

It says:.“‘ This old country is too small for me.” So it 
breaks loose from the cane that gave it its start and sails 
away toward the far west. The man watching that bubble 


says: “That’s me, shore!” Then he goes and does like- 
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wise. He is a middle-aged man, whose life shadow is al- 
ready pointing eastward. He sells, or gives away, what he 
and his wife have worked hard for, leaves friends and kin- 
dred, and chases that bubble in search of a country large 
enough to contain him. By the time he reaches his desti- 
nation he finds that the bubble has lost its force, and so has 
he; not a very large country is required to contain him and 
his possessions now. 

A fair maiden is watching the next brilliant bubble. 
Painted on its round cheek of beauty (pretty as her own) 
she spies jewels and diamonds and fine clothing—such as 

she covets, but cannot consistently wear. Below them she 
sees written in small, dark letters: “‘ Your parents are not 
very good to you; they do not dress you as they should. 
Come, be mine; I will give you all the fine things you want.” 
She attempts to break loose from parental restraint and 
grasp the bubble, but a mysterious something prevents her. 
So there she stands, or sits, and pouts, watching that bubble 
and murmuring to herself and to her troubled parents its 
doleful words, changed to suit herself: ‘ They don’t dress 
me like other girls, or like they are able to do.” Thus she 
deprives herself of the rosy-cheeked angel, Contentment, 
and robs her hard-working, self-sacrificing parents of a 
-sweet-spirited, happy davghter. If they have been un- 
kind to her, it is by being too indulgent. Time speeds 
on. The bloom and beauty of her youth are wasted in cov- 
eting the transient possessions of the vain old queen, Style; 
and before she is aware a sordid frown of discontent has 
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_ frozen over her features, rendering the jewels she already 
q at "possesses unbecoming in the extreme. Another girl seizes 
, that bubble, presses it; it is gone. Boys, does this expe- 
i Be rience in any respect fit you? 


i A young married eouple are intently admiring a bubble 


.* now. The picture it presents is a magnificent home, with 
elegant furnishings—not the homely cottage in which their 


; :; parents “made their start,” not even the one that is the 
i teesait of their lifetime savings. It far surpasses either—is 
“up to date,” has all the modern improvements and the 
most pleasing environments. They let go everything else, 
F anely seize it, and cherish it a little while; then it must go 
to pay their debts, and they blushingly, but thankfully, ac- 
t : . eept a back room in the humble old cottage home. Yonder 
; a _ is the picture of another charming home; but—look !—it is 
embraced in flames, and in a few moments the result of a life 
_ of honest toil is nothing but a little pile of ashes. 
if Another bubble says: “ With all your getting, get riches. 
ee — Follow me; I will lead you to a mine of gold.” Some one 
chases, but finds the dazzling material to be only yellow 
sand. “All that glitters is not gold.” He pursues another 
i a “gold bug” (gold bubble). This one is true to its la- 
del. Things turn to money at his touch. He gathers 
it; hoards it; tears down his banks and builds greater. 
Finally he is summoned to that other country, the land of 
spirits; tries hard to arrange otherwise, obtains all the 


ae 
A 
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an 


aid he can, and pleads with the messenger to release him 
from the obligation; but he must go. Hurriedly collect- 
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ing as much of his wealth as possible, he starts with it; drags 
it along until he reaches the banks of the deep, turbid river; 
checks his baggage; and— “No, no!” exclaims the Cap- 
tain. “ You cannot bring that heavy baggage on board; it 
would sink the boat.” ‘ Then I pray thee, O Captain, let 
me stay with it.” “No, no! You are my captive, and 
the time is up. All aboard!” And the despondent man 
crosses death’s river, leaving his possessions on this side to 
be a “bone of contention ”—only bubbles, which burst at 
least as soon as they touch death’s chilly tide. 

What striking similarity between many of life’s achieve- 
ments and soap bubbles! Both reflect outward light and 
beauty ; both are perishable; both often paint bright visions 
of a golden future in some far-away land; both often 
bring disappointment. Frequently a young man works 
hard, earns money, and spends much of it for indulgences 
that take the gilt edge from his cultured character and blunt 
his finer feelings, while the remainder slips from his grasp 
and disappears. Wealth and fame are often obtained 
through bloodshed and tyranny, and many have chased fleet- 
ing pleasures to their own destruction. They had better 
have been sitting on the floor making soap bubbles. 

_ The little boy greatly admires the many beautiful col- 
ors of his toy balloons, and who does not? But let him 
catch some of them and weigh them; what are they now? 
Many of life’s most brilliant phases prove to be mere bub- 
bles, but there is a place where we may store our treasures 
and they will never vanish. 
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Each of these tiny globes has a sweet mission, after all. 
Tt reflects a beauty and sublimity that should inspire the 
desponding heart with courage and hope, and seems to say: 
“ Tf I, only a fleeting bubble, bursting at the slightest jostle, 
ean display the hand of love and power divine, how much 
more is required of you, O men of little faith!” 

The articles in this volume may be regarded as mere bub- 
bles floating through the balmy atmosphere of more solid 
literature. Then I shall try not to paint on them visionary 
pictures caleulated to lead the mind astray. I would like 
to paint thereon a miniature rainbow to entertain some 
child, and thus teach him the bubble’s mission. I would 
like to convince him that the color of the bubble called 
“life ’’ depends largely upon the rays of light thrown on it; 
that if it appears too dark, it needs to be placed in higher 
light. If these articles, though transient bubbles, may but 
serve this purpose; if they may give some older person 
a few moments’ pastime or cast a gleam of hope over 
some discouraged and gloomy life; if from them, though 
dimly reflected, some one may catch a glimpse of the Sun 
of Righteousness and the “ home of the blest,” then I shall 
have my reward. 


THREE things with which we are too economical: Kind 
words, appropriate smiles, charities. Three things with 
_ which we are too extravagant: Money, time, tongue. 
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THE GREAT MIRROR. 

Many pleasures and advantages and some disadvantages 
are derived from the common looking-glass, even the small 
pocket mirror. Where there is beauty of complexion or 
features it is sure to be observed; therefore some individ- 
uals give the mirror considerable attention. But—lo!— 
on the other hand, imperfection of face or toilet is just as 
perfectly reflected; and, sad to say, with most of us the Jat- 
ter predominates. We would be much better pleased with 
ourselves if all mirrors would flatter. Even the color of 
eyes or hair is thus shown; and if we have neglected hair, 
teeth, or toilet in general, our mirror will inform us of the 
fact. 

“Smile at the world, and it smiles back at you; frown 
at it, and it frowns in re ” Thus the world is a great 
looking-glass. 

Beyond the deep waters there is a certain hall with a 
magnificent painting overhead, the work of some European 
artist. Many people visit this hall and feast their eyes for 
hours on the grandeur of the work, continually finding some- 
thing new and attractive to admire; but the eyes grow 
weary and the head aches from so long gazing upward. 
- Some one devised a plan. for relieving this difficulty. An 
‘immense mirror was placed on the floor, so persons could 
look into it and see the great beauties of the elegant paint- 
ing overhead. Thus with life. From the beauties and 
grandeur of earth we can form some idea of the glories of 
the eternal “ home of the blest.” Our powers of vision are 
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too short to reach them; but God has kindly placed on his 
footstool a wonderful mirror, into which we can look and 
-see beautifully reflected the indescribable elegance of the 
glory land. The more we gaze into this great reflect- 
ing medium, the more we see in the upper world to ad- 
mire. 

The mirror is also a reflector of character. Have you told 
a falsehood? Go to the looking-glass on your dresser, look 
straight into your own face, and ask yourself: “‘ Who am 
I, guilty of such a grievous fault?” Repeat your own 
name, while looking at yourself, and see if you are not 
ashamed of it; then ‘go to that greatest of all mirrors, your 
Bible, and there see how your falsehood looks. Have you 
taken that which belongs to another? View yourself in 
this great mirror, see the flushes on your cheeks, then watch 
yourself turn pale at the thought. Have you wronged your 
neighbor? Are you an extortioner? Have you required 
usury? Have you oppressed the widow and the or- 
phan? Examine closely your character as reflected from 
God’s never-failing mirror, and see if you are contented 
with it. Have you taken the Lord’s name in vain? Have 
you been guilty of drunkenness? Have you sold whisky? 
Are you still selling it, even on the sly? Do you in any 
way encourage any one to partake of the sparkling bever- 
age of woe? The Bible will show you your picture. Look 
at it! It is not merely a “ proof” entitling you to another 
“sitting” ad libitum. It is the finished work of the great 
Artist, showing your exact features; it is lifelike. 
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If we will stand before the Bible mirror as we stand be- 
fore the ordinary looking-glass, feeling as much interest in 
it, we will see not only our good traits, but also our errors, 
follies, and sins, which we did not realize we had until we 
thus examined ourselves. Frequently we think we see a 
mote or cinder in our neighbor’s eye and want to kindly re- 
move it for him; but by looking closely into this holy mir- 
ror we find, to our utter astonishment, it is a beam in our 
own eye. The reason we do not find it sooner is that we 
will not look closely into the mirror. It is strange that we 
0 i can see our own good qualities better than those of others, 
| while to us the faults of others are made so prominent and 
to many of our own we are blind. 

An imperfect mirror invariably makes an imperfect re- 
flection. In a small room in the ‘ Moorish Palace,” at the 
World’s Fair, there were arranged in some comical and com- 
plicated way a vast number of mirrors, reflecting just that 
many images of each individual. These images were of 
various sizes, shapes, and proportions; and the result 
was a comical confusion, for no one could recognize 
his own face or figure—sometimes exceedingly long and 
slender, sometimes short and “dumpy,” like the “ brown- 
ies,” and with mouth like that of an alligator. In another 
room the mirrors were so arranged as to cause a very few 
persons to appear like a large concourse of people. One 
woman cried out that she was about to suffocate, and asked 
to be quickly removed from that densely-crowded room, 
when it was positively known by her friends at the door that 
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she was the only individual in the room. Another trou- 
ble about these complications was that when an individual 
tried to get out of the room he was fully as apt to go farther 
in, for the reflections would bewilder him so he could not 
know which way he was going. a 

So if we try to see our true character reflected from va- 
rious and complicated mirrors, we are sure to receive dis- 
torted views—too broad or too long, one-sided, or in some 
way out of proportion. Sometimes the more we try 
by these bewildering reflections to get out into the true light, 
Ms the more tangled we become, until we appeal to the true 
x guide. Our great spiritual mirror is free from spots and 





_ dust and waving blemishes, and is fully guaranteed. by the 
___ firm from which we obtained it—the great and reliable firm 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. ; 

When about ready to start anywhere, we, as a rule, go 
before the mirror to see if our toilet is properly arranged. 
So when about to pass from earth to the next life, we should 
stand before the mirror of God’s truth and see if we are 
ready. We may think our spiritual toilet is properly ad- 
justed, but. on close examination we may find some very 
important changes to be made. 

Again, we should not wait too long before making this 
examination, for sometimes we have no time to prepare 
just before starting. We may not know the train of death 


on a peculiar schedule. It is too late to make our arrange- 
ments after it comes, and we cannot at our pleasure wait 





is due until it arrives at our station, for this train runs _ 
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for another train; but as we have lived, so must we die and 
appear before the great Judge. 
Reader, are you prepared to die? ‘Go to that greatest of 
mirrors and see. 


THE “LOST SCHOOLHOUSE.” 

I rormep its acquaintance in the long ago, when Dun- 
lap, Tenn., was a tiny infant, eradled in the beautiful vale 
of Sequatchie. The “ Lost Schoolhouse” was old enough 
to be mother, perhaps grandmother, of the village. It was 
doubtless the alma mater of some who helped to build the 
little town, which is situated on the highway from Jasper 
to Pikeville. Its name was very appropriate, as it was sit- 

uated some distance from the public road and was hidden 
| ef therefrom by a dense forest. A well-beaten path -led 
. thereto frem the public road; but at times was ob- 
structed by fallen limbs, pine needles, and oak leaves. 
When the “lost” was found, it was in a very small sedge 
field near the “ Dividing Ridge,” which runs north and 
south throughout the beautiful valley between and parallel 
with the Cumberland Mountain and Walden’s Ridge. 

Around that house still cluster many pleasant memories. 
I well remember its appearance. It was not a modern 
building. Nothing was said of its Gothic roof; its cor- 
ridors, baleonies, museums, libraries; its spacious halls; its 
“up-to-date” folding desks; its opera chairs; for it was 
simply a “little old log cabin [not] in the lane” Its 
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“ stick-and-clay ” chimney was “tumbling down;” its 
rough-board roof was almost “caving in.” Its benches were 
-rustic in the superlative degree—long, splintery punch- 
eons, or split logs, with small, round hickory posts run 
- through auger holes, elevating the seats so high that we little 
folks had to keep our feet swinging to and fro to keep them 
from “‘ going to sleep,” as we had nothing on which to rest 

them while for hours long and weary we daily went over our 
b-a, bis; a-b, abs. The surroundings were enchanting. 
Dense forests that had never been disturbed by the wood- 
man’s ax were made cheery by nature’s sweet ‘ winged 


? and now and then were seen a fleet-footed rabbit 


choir ; ’ 
jumping across the path, a squirrel fleeing from us and 
seeking refuge among the leafy boughs of the trees, and— 
need I say ?—occasionally a hideous serpent trailing its 
lowly length in the dust in front of us or hissing at us from 
the roadside. Springs of clear water, sparkling and pure, 
gladdened the eyes and throats of thirsty children, while a 
rippling brooklet quietly wended its way over a gravelly bed, 
seeking the company of neighboring waters. Walden’s 
Ridge was only a few miles eastward, and from behind it 
_ the morning sun quietly climbed, walked proudly athwart 
the skies, then modestly retired beyond the tall Cumber- 
land Mountain, which looked down upon the “ Lost School- 
house” from the west. , 

As the school was near town and especially for the ben- 
efit of the town children, there was a large crowd of 
us in attendance, and a merry crowd were we. Our little 
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hearts always leaped with joy when our kind teacher an- | 
nounced, “ Recess! ” but when, two hours later, he called 
out, “Dinner!” the boys gave a simultaneous yell; the 
girls, a modest (?) shout or shriek; and such a stampede 
—pellmell, helter-skelter over benches and each other, tear- 
ing our long-sleeved, homespun cotton aprons on the splintery 
benches, the larger children priding themselves in pinch- 
ing the little ones, pulling their hair, snatching off their 
“headbands,” or treading on their shoeless toes with their 
own heavy, toeless shoes—just anything to make them cry, 
hoping they would receive a whipping, which would give the 
“big boys” something to laugh at, holding up their books 
so as to hide from the teacher their odd grimaces. But 
onward we rushed for bonnets, hats, and dinner baskets. 
Greedily and quickly as possible we swallowed our lunches, 
for “dinner time” meant two hours’ solid fun. “ Club- 
fist,” “thimble,” “hide and seek,” “jail,” “Ant’ny 
over,” and “poor puss, I want your corner,” were daily 
played with renewed animation; while for more violent 
exercise we girls engaged in “ jumping the rope” (a grape- 
vine substitute), and the boys had a regular, old-fashioned 
“fox chase.” One swift runner was the “ fox; ” two or 
three were “ hunters,” yelling and blowing horns; but most 
of the boys were “ dogs,” and such a set of barking hounds! 
Grapevine swings and sappling horses admirably served the 
purpose of the trapeze and gymnasium of later days. The 
clever forests abounded in “scaly barks,” ehinquapins, 
chestnuts, persimmons, beechnuts, gooseberries, and huckle- 
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berries to gladden the eye and tongue of the school child, 
whose relish for eating always stands next to that for 
- play. We were also a jolly band of little musicians, and 
how we could and did sing, especially on our way home! 
“Blow Ye the ‘Trumpet, Blow!” “ From Greenland’s Icey 
Mountains; ” “How Tedious and Tasteless the Hours!” 
and many other contemporary songs were sung at the top of 
our voices, until it seenied to us that if the trumpet had 
then been blown loud enough to drown our musie ( ?), its 
peals would have almost reached “ Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains ” and “ India’s coral strand; ” yet the hours were by 
no means “tedious and tasteless.” I imagine I can now 
hear the echo caused by Cumberland Mountain’s catching 
the sound and sending it back to the “ Dividing Ridge ” 
whence it started. Talk about happiness! Look among a 
throng of innocent children, like we were, and you will find 
nothing else. Why should we have been otherwise? We 
had no care, except to be careful not to fall and break our 
milk bottles, which we intended to sink in the bubbling 
spring until dinner time, and our mothers had long since 
taught us that if such accidents should happen we should 
not “grieve over spilt milk.” It had never entered our 
minds that progressive ideas would ever make it possible 
for ehildren to learn any faster than we; and if any one 
had spoken to us about such studies as algebra, philosophy, 
rhetoric, or astronomy, we would havethought they belonged 
to a post-graduate course, or some other course we had never 
heard of. 
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On our way we passed a large, open field, a free pasture 
for the town cattle. Each prominent member of the soci- 
ety of “ milch kine ” wore a badge, which we called a “ bell,” 
and each child could readily designate the tone of his cow’s 
bell. We called our cow “M uley.” She was large,red, horn- 
less, and somewhat vicious. I can prove the latter statement 
by a slight sear on my nose. When she lifted me over tlie 
fence one evening, she failed to warn me of the rocks on the 
other side; but I excuse her now, though I was not willing 
to do so then. Suffice it to say I am still afraid of a cow 
without horns. Well, really, I treat all cows with becom- 
ing courtesy when I chance to meet them on the street. Ii 
they prefer the sidewalk, the middle of the street will answer 
my purpose, mud or no mud. It seems to me that I could 
distinguish the clear, sweet tone of old “ Muley’s”’ bell to- 
night, were I to hear it among a hundred. It did not sound 
quite so sweet to me while she was helping me over the 
fence, however, as it always did in the pasture near the 
“Lost Schoolhouse.” Frequently some of the little boys 


_ would drive their cows home as they went from school; 


then what music we would have—the jingle of cow 
bells—some of the tones, coarse; some, fine; school- 
boys’ yells—loud, louder, loudest; schoolgirls’ songs—- 
high, higher, highest! No wonder nature took up the 
chorus and reverberated it from cliff to cliff along the 
mountain side. Had Walden’s Ridge been a little nearer, 
it would also have shared the pleasure as the songs and 
shouts of merriment glided over the laughing waters 
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of the Sequatchie River and threw back kisses at the 
happy little throng. The sparrow’s chirp, the jay’s ery, 
the whip-poor-will’s call, the dove’s plaintive cooing, the 
frog’s croak, the serpent’s hiss, the lion’s roar, the panther’s 
scream, the locomotive’s whistle, would have had poor show- 
ing amidst our noisy throng. Even the teacher sometimes 
needed much sympathy, especially the last day of the ses- 
sion, when he had to give the school a candy “ treat” or 
receive a blessing—no, a ducking. How well I remember 
the day we chased Mr. Deakens nearly all over the woods, 
through blackberry patches and jungles of alder, swamp 
dogwood and hazelnut bushes; made him fall over logs, 
jump fences; and tried to run him into a large pond! He 
promised us the “ treat.”” I can now almost see that im- 
mense bundle of gay-striped stick candy, which “ fairly be- 
wildered and dazzled our eyes ” (and mouths) as he kindly 
divided it among us. These were our “ commencement 
exercises,” 

Years have glided by, and where—O, where—are those 
merry lads and lasses? Where is my kind teacher? Where 
are my schoolmates, my playmates, my classmates? Where 
are the Eliots, Ootens, Phelpses, Smiths, Cains, Hatfields, 
McDonoughs, Stuarts, Heards, Vaughts, Alleys, Johnsons, 
Walkers? Their school days are over. Time has scattered 
them far and near. Many now have large, prosperous fami- 
lies, while others have sipped the dregs from poverty’s bowl; 
some occupy prominent positions in society; some, now 
sires and matrons, live in the same community (my kind 
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teacher among that number); but where are the others? 
Many—O, so many !—have passed over into the land of 
spirits. And where is the ‘“ Lost Schoolhouse?” Echo 
faintly whispers, “Where?” It is lost to the world now, 
its charms, incidents, and surroundings living only in the 
memory of a spared few; but 


“. . . . dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood” 


and the sweet memories that still lovingly place me on their 
downy wings and tenderly carry me back to the little hut 
in the old sedge field. It served its purpose well. What 
was learned there was learned to stay—no superficial smat- 
tering. The building remained faithful to duty until bet- 
ter ones in the community were ready to take its place. 
May each of us learn a lesson from this humble little cabin 
—a lesson of fidelity. May we be faithful to the mission 
assigned us, so that when our body, “ the house we live in,” 
shall give place to a more durable one and, like the “* Lost 
Schoolhouse,” shall return to dust, we may at least leave 
pleasant memories for our friends who survive us. 


THE OLD PERSIMMON TREE. 
IF trees could talk, I would call for the autobiography of 
a certain one I know. It stands between the “ Lost School- 
house,” in which some of my first school days were hap- 
pily spent, and the little town in which we then lived. If 


it had a tongue and language to tell its own story, I am sure 
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we would gladly listen. It would tell of eclipses, of cy- 
clones, of droughts, of waterspouts, of snowstorms, of earth: 
quakes, of “wars and rumors of wars,” until our minds 
would grow weary of its eloquence; then it would give rest 
to our mental strain by coming down to common things—by 
telling us of the thousands of busy bees and many-tinted ~ 
butterflies that have been fed from the sweetness of its blos- 
soms, of the many birds of gay plumage and sweet voice 
that have perched among its branches, and of the many 
happy children who have partaken of its luscious fruit. 

Its age I cannot tell, but I know it has been “yielding fruit 
after its kind ” ever since, and even before, the Civil (un- 
civil) War of the sixties. Both armies passed almost under 
its branches, for it stands beside the public road they traveled 
in passing through the valley. It showed no partiality, 
was no prejudiced politician, was “ no respecter of persons,” 
hence gave of its sweet fruit alike to the “boys” of the 
blue and of the gray who at different times were encamped 
around it. Hundreds of its neighbor trees were cut down 
to make fires under the “camp kettles” and to warm the 
aching feet of ‘ somebody’s darlings ” far away from home 
and mother. It was present when the glad tidings of peace 
joyfully resounded throughout the shady vale, gladdening 
the hearts of Sequatchie’s noble daughters, sisters, wives, 
and mothers by indicating a safe return of their dear 
ones who had not met death on the blood-stained battle- 
field. Since then many other hundreds of trees have been 
felled by the woodman’s ax to warm the inhabitants and 
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cook their food or to feed the sawmill’s greedy tooth; some 
have been uprooted by the tornado’s, breath ; fields have been 
cleared near it on either side; but, somehow, z¢ has been 
spared—why, we cannot tell; but we could easily tell why 
we would spare it: as a cherished relic of olden times as 
well as for its usefulness. 

There is something peculiar about this tree. Its fruit, lus- 
cious and abundant, has never been known, I believe, to pro- 
duce a seed. When, as a tiny schoolgirl, I trudged along to 
the “ Lost Schoolhouse,” this tree, then small, but fruitful, 
was exactly on our way ; and during the season that ’possums, 
persimmons, and “ fatty bread ” were abundant we children 
showed this tree great respect by daily stopping and checr- 
fully partaking of its offered hospitality ; and I well remem- 
ber one thing that added to the interest was searching for 
seed, one man having offered a dollar for one that was well 
matured. It became rumored that this tree produced seed- 
less fruit, which increased the curiosity to investigate. More 
than thirty years have passed since the close of the war be- 
tween the States; a reign of “ peace on earth, good will to- 
ward men,” has blessed our beloved America; but, judg- 
ing by appearance, not much peace has this tree enjoyed. 
Though willing to give up all its treasures as fast as ma- 
tured, the greedy passer-by has impatiently and ruthlessly 
beaten, bruised, and scarred it for its very work’s sake. 
The hand of persecution has fallen heavily upon it; the 
tooth of time has gnawed in it great holes. Seven years 
ago, while visiting the little town near by, my husband 
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and I made a special call to see my good old friend, 
the persimmon tree. Need I have been surprised at not 
recognizing this dear old chum of the long ago? Neither 
did it seem to fully remember me; for when introduced by 
one of my lady friends after a separation of a quarter of a 
century, it only bowed its aged head modestly in the gentle 
breeze and said not a word. Who can wonder at its not 
recognizing me? I do not look exactly like I did when, 
as a wee schoolgirl, I wended my way to the “ Lost School- 
house.”” My face is not so fair as then; my hair does not 
hang in black ringlets around my neck as it did when, at 
the age of seven or eight years, I skipped along on “ light, 
fantastic toe,”’ with lunch bucket, a pint bottle of sweet milk 
(to be placed in the cold waters of the bubbling spring until 
dinner), McGuffey’s second reader, and Webster’s blue- 
backed speller. 

The hand of progress has wrought wonderful works 
in that part of the country, as shown by the railroads and 
many new towns which have been built in the interest of the 
immense wealth of iron and coal; but what of our persim- 
mon tree? Like an unshaken crag on a mountain side, it 
has braved the storms of these many years; and though 
dingy, scarred, and bruised, it stands firm and continues 
faithful to duty. The Savior’s eulogy on the humble woman 
beautifully applies to this tree: “She hath done what she 
could.” 

As the tree casts off its foliage to battle with the wintry 
blasts, lest the additional weight should overcome it, so man 
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must lay aside many of his superfluous ideas and habits in 
order to successfully battle with the rough conventionali- 
ties of life. This tree gives fruit to its cruel oppressors. 
What a lesson to us—not “ railing for railing: but contrari- 
wise blessing!” It “ overcomes evil with good;” for the 
harder it is beaten, the more freely it showers its blessings 
on the earth. Sometimes the harder Christians are perse- 
cuted, the more they bless the world with spiritual fruit; 
and “‘ by their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Many trees will not give up their fruit unless it is beaten 
off, but will cling to it until it “dries up” and becomes 
useless. There is a class of so-called “Christians” who cling 
with great tenacity to what little spiritual fruit they pos- 
sess until it is “frailed” off with rods of persecution ; then it 
is like the seedless persimmon—very good to the taste and 
sight, but with no inclination whatever to propagate zood 
fruits.to benefit others. They desire to be fruitful, but per- 
suade themselves that charity belongs at home. The rays 
of their spiritual lamp shine brightly enough at home (un- 
der the bushel), but scarcely ever reach the hearthstone of 
a poor, dejected neighbor, or even the church house, unless 
the pulpit is that day to be occupied by some great or flow- 
ery speaker. To the Sunday school and prayer meeting 
their lamp is a “ dark lantern,” with the dark side foremost 
so it cannot light their way. 

The reason some church members do not benefit any one 
by their fruit is because they are so much like “ other trees ” 
(like the world) that no fruit is expected of them; and 
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hence they are not beaten, not persecuted. Listen! The 
sure way to keep from being “ persecuted for Christ’s sake ”’ 
is. to walk hand in hand with the world; keep your light 
hidden, and no one will once suspect that you are a child of 
God. 

The tree we are considering is now very larga, old, 
weather-beaten, rough, and ugly; but pleasant associations 
- clustering around it make it still attractive. A person may 
be scarred, rough-featured, tanned, and homely; yet to 
the eyes and hearts of love he can be fair and beautiful 
still, made so by agreeable disposition and.continued use- 
fulness. This tree top is somewhat out of proper shape, 
limbs having died and fallen therefrom. In old age the 
mind, supported by a feeble, afflicted body, may lose many 
of its most fascinating charms and not be so well balanced 
as in days gone by. When this persimmon tree shall be- 
come too infirm to yield fruit, it will by some be cherished 
for old times’ sake; when a good and useful person has be- 
come too old and feeble to do active labor, he will still be 
loved, cherished, and tenderly cared for on account of good 
done in the past and for the sake of sweet associations. As 
an old, reliable “landmark,” the aged Christian stands, 
as it were, with outstretched arms, one hand pointing back 
over a long and well-spent life, the other hand pointing for- 
ward across the rapid river to a blissful eternity, where the 
hand of infinite love is sweetly beckoning: “‘ Come home.” 

Later.—A message reaches me that this famous old tree 
has finished its work—it is dead. A piece of its bark now 
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lies on my table—sent to me as a memento, like a lock of 
hair from a departed friend. Two years ago (1900) it 
yielded fruit as usual, then died with the century. It faith- 
fully served its community until time placed a heavy finger 
on its veins and caused the life current to forever cease to 
flow. Long will it live in the memory of a “ spared few ” 
of the sons and daughters of the fair Sequatchie Vale, and 
from it may we all impress the lesson of faithfulness. 


MRS. SMITH’S CHIP BASKET. 

Mrs. Smrru has a chip basket. It is a homely, common- 
place little article; but is right useful. It contains large 
chips and small chips; long chips and short chips; new chips 
and old chips; thick, broad, straight chips and thin, narrow, 
crooked chips; rough, ugly, dusty chips and smooth, pretty, 

clean chips. This basket makes a poor show, but it has an 
advantage: not very much is expected of it. Some of its 
contents are very good, but in too sntall pieces to amount 
to much; and when she begins to take them out, she is ut- 
terly astonished at the great quantity of trash in the basket. 

This queer chip basket is Mrs. Smith’s mind, filled with 
all sorts of trash—nothing of much importance. The cause at 
of this odd accumulation is her varied experience--her 
short-lived employments. It is somewhat after this fash- 

.ion: Mrs. Smith has a large number of tissue-paper pat- 
terns to place together in complicated form. She is ar- 
ranging them on the bed very cautiously, with studied care, 
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precision, and thought. It is difficult to place them just 
right, and much depends upon her doing so. Now she has 
more than half of them properly adjusted—notches to fit. 
Some one suddenly raises the window; a puff of wind 
blows all the patterns off the bed. Woman disappointed, time 
wasted; the work must be done over. But—lo!—some of 
the most important patterns have been blown into the fire— 
are gone, and cannot be replaced. (So much for that chip. ) 
She begins to write an important letter; is interrupted 
once, twice, thrice. There! the train has gone; it is too late 
to send it. (Another chip!) She concentrates her thoughts 
on a certain theme and tries to formulate ideas which she 
hopes will be upbuilding to moral and spiritual character ; 
but by the time the “‘ muses” begin to settle thick around 
her, some foreign element, ‘ shoos” them, away, and they 
refuse to return. (What a chip!) : 
Now, do not begin to ask who Mrs. Smith is; you are 
well acquainted with her. She is your neighbor—and a 
good one, too. You remember her husband passed into the 
land of spirits two and one-half years ago, leaving this deli- 
eate little woman to tread life’s uneven path without his 
strong and willing arm to lean upon. So she is having a 
_ hard time trying to make a comfortable living for four 
little children, to rear and educate them properly, and has 
tried several avocations. True, she has many kindred 
scattered around, who seem in deep sympathy with her and 
help her considerably—that is, they come to see her often 
and help make way with what little she earns by daily toil. 
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When she manages to get a new supply of provisions, they 
somehow (or some other how) right then manage to 
be without and thoughtfully borrow (?) part of hers, 
lest they spoil on her hands. They dislike to see food 
wasted these “hard times,” you know; so they help her 
take care of hers—in a hurry. She decides to take a few 
paying boarders, thinking they will be more profitable in a 
pecuniary sense than her nonpaying ones; but the number in 
the nonpaying class so far exceeds the other class that the 
profit is devoured in the ratio of “ sixteen to one” —six- 
teen consumers to one provider. Strange to say, she gives 
up the boarding business as unprofitable. (A great, big, 
rusty chip!) 

She next tries school-teaching, and hires some one to keep 
house and take care of her children through the day. Dur- 
ing her absence her “ kinsfolk and acquaintance.’ feel it 
their special duty, as well as pleasure, to see closely after 
“the poor, lonely little children, whose dear mother is off 
working for them;” so several of them come daily, and 
often make it convenient to dine w#th the new housekeeper, 
who, of course, must treat them right and prepare the best 
meal possible, because they are relatives and dear friends 
of “ Mrs. Smith, the school-teacher.” Others come late in ~~ 
the afternoon, and decide to wait until after supper, so they 
will get to see Mrs. Smith and hear from her school. They 
sincerely hope and pray she is eetting along nicely, and feel 
so sorry she has to work so hard to make a living for her 
noor little orphan children. ‘“ Poor woman! She deserves 
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so much eredit.” And credit is all she gets from these con- 
suming sympathizers. (More chips!) But the said Mrs. 
Smith sees clearly that the overmuch sympathy will not 
only swallow her salary, but will also spoil her children; 
so she decides to select some employment that will enable 
her to stay at home with them. She has been reared to 
work, and can earn an honorable living for her little family 
if not interfered with. She tacks up her sign, “ Dress- 
maker,” and soon has plenty to do and gives general satisfac- 
tion. In a little while, however (as soon as her work becomes 
known as first-class), these selfsame “ beloved. friends ” and 
others just as dear bring her more work than she can do. 
Of course she is not expected to charge her own dear “ kin- 
folks ” anything; could not think of doing that—is only too 
glad to accommodate them; and will work for her neigh- 
bors at half price. Remember, these are the very individ- 
uals who sneered when she put up her ‘‘ Dressmaker ” sign; 
they said she could not make dresses “ fitten for a cook to 
wear.” (A three-cornered chip!) Sometimes the poor 
woman becomes confused and nervous, and feels like her 
brain is turning around like a whirligig or flutter mill, and 
that it is as insignificant as a basket of chips. 

She now has her lap full of sewing, carefully placed as 
she wants it. The “baby boy” suddenly screams in the 
back yard, as if he had cut off his toe. She, motherlike, 
dashes her work on a chair and runs, finding that the old 
hen has robbed the child of his biscuit; then she returns to 
her work, which must be finished in limited time (persons 
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are often very exacting of a dressmaker). Where is her 
thimble? Her needle is lost; her scissors are lying on the 
hearth, with the point broken off; her spool of silk thread 
has rolled into the fire. She must call little Sallie to run 
hastily to the store for more thread. Sallie, unfortunately, 
has a leak in her memory; brings white silk thread instead 
of blue; must go back up town—woefully against. her will, 
of course. But the lady is waiting for her dress, and Mrs. 
Smith must complete it before the evening train. Sallie 
loiters a little while in town, looking anxiously at the beau- 
tiful bisque dolls and lace fans in that large show window, 
wondering what rich man’s little daughters will soon hap- 


_ pily possess them; she then returns with the thread, and 


her mother’s work is eagerly resumed. 

“ Rin-g-ng-ng! ” goes the doorbell. 

“Run to the door, Sallie! ” 

Sallie runs. “It is Mrs. Haste, mamma. She wants 
to borrow the latest designer. She is in a big hurry, and 
cannot come in.” 

“Well, take it to her, dearie.” 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Smith! O no! Keep your seat ; 
I cannot stay a minute. I hate to bother you, but am wor- 
ried to death about my new dress and want you to advise me 
a little. Tell me all about how to make it; you can tell me 
in a minute; then I must go. I must not take a minute of 
your time, for I cannot imagine how you can possibly get 
that work done to-day, anyway; but I just must have my 
dress done by Sunday, for I have no dress fit to wear to 
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church, and have already stayed away two Sundays on ac- 
count of not having any. I want something new and 
stylish, something to correspond with my new hat. O, 
you just ought to see that! It is perfectly lovely—the cut- 
est thing, and so becoming; but I have had it two weeks 
and could not wear it for want of a new dress to correspond. 
Tf I do not hurry, it will go out of style before I get to wear 
- it, after all.” ~- 

Exactly forty-seven minutes are consumed in planning, 
showing, and discussing Bon-Ton and Buttrick styles; then, 
after the usual womanly “ Much obliged, good-by, come to 
see me;” “I will, you come back; ” “ Thank you, I will, 
you be sure to come, good-by,” Mrs. Haste takes her de- 
parture. (Blessed chip!) 

Poor Mrs. Smith, wondering what gave her such a horri- 
ble nightmare, resumes her work with wearied form and 
anxious expression. She is now making the machine fairly 
fly. 

“ Tingle-ingle-ingle! ” 

“Telephone! Run, Sallie! ” 

“ Tinele-ingle-ingle-ing-ing-n-n-¢ ! ” 3 

“Run to the ’phone, Sallie! Sal-lieee! ’*Phone, Sal- 
lie! ” 

But Sallie has skipped off to take care of Bob, and Mrs. 
Smith has to answer it herself. 

“‘Halloo, Mrs. Smith! This is your friend, Mrs. Wise. 
I just want to know if I can borrow your very latest sleeve 
pattern, and if you can send it over by your little girl, as I 
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haven’t a single soul to send for it and need it right now. 
I dislike to trouble you, for I know how you are rushed 
with work to-day; but you are always so good you do not 
mind doing ‘a little thing like that; and then Sallie—dear 
little aes —it i is only fun for her to run over here and 
bac | 

After nervously listening to a ten-minute jabbering 
over the *phone from a woman whose intellect poorly har- 
monizes with her name, Mrs. Smith hunts up the pattern, 
then Sallie; then she must take care of “ Baby Bob” and 
try to sew until the pattern is carried across town to Mrs. 
Wise. In the meantime she answers the ’phone four times, 
feeds two tramps, and is entertained (?) by a “ picture 
man,” a traveling optician, and a book agent. trying io sell 
a book on “Child Training” written by an old maid. 
Sweet little Sallie, childlike, lets her memory leak again; 
forgets that her mamma urged her to “ come back as quick 
as possible; ” stops, both going and coming, to gaze a while 
at the coveted treasures in that wonderful show window, 
each time spying new beauties which gain her admiration 
and consume her time. But she returns and takes charge 
of little Bob again. The older children have not returned 
from school. 

“ Rap, rap, rap!” 

** Some one at the kitchen door! Run, Sallie!” 

“Gude ebenin’! Say, is dat ar dress done? Ole miss 
say she has ter start to de train in half hour, and has ter 
w’ar dat very frock; dat dis am three times she’s sent fur 
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it, an’ can’t wait a minit longer. Who-ee! Ize run so fas’ 
my breath’s gone back on me.” 

-So Uncle Simon stands at the door puffing and blowing, 
mopping his face with his old bandanna, and fanning with 
his broad-brimmed straw head shelter until the last two 
hooks and eyes are sewed on the dress and the bundle is hur- 
riedly pinned up and handed to him. , 

“Gude ebenin’, missus! But, say. Ize "bout ter furgit 
to tell yer. Ole miss sed tell yer yer’d haf ter wait on her 
fur de money tell she gits back; dat it ’ud take eb’ry cent 
she had—an’ mo’, too—to make dat big trip to Wash’ton, 
Nu Ork, Niger Falls, Buff’lo, and all dem big places to see 
de big show; but dat she’d pay yer jist as soon as she gits 
back home, ef she has any money lef’; dat it’s a good debt 
eben ef it’s neber paid.” And off goes Uncle Simon in a | 
hurry. 

Somehow, by this time Mrs. Smith has a kind of wearied 
look. Do you wonder that her mind is like a chip basket ? 


UNEQUALLY YOKED, 
Ee 
CuILpREN, be quiet, please, and listen to a short story 
founded on truth. Little Master Idleby and little Miss 
Domore were near neighbors in their baby days, he only a 
few months her senior. “Idleby” was only a pet name, 
or nickname, being a contraction of “idle boy,” and was 
at first applied with hope of reforming the child of his 
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thoughtless, idle habits, through disgust. In early child- 
hood these two began to show evidence of unusual at- 
tachment for each other. In school they preferred sitting 
side by side, reading from the same book, standing by each 
other at the blackboard, eating their noonday lunches to- 
gether, and being partners in the various games. Teach- 
ers and students wondered at their apparent eongeniality, 
for they were entirely different types of humanity. He, 
though fully her equal in general mental capacity, was lack- 
ing in resolution, as was shown by his being entirely will- 
ing to receive assistance from her ready hand and mind 
instead of preparing his lessons by means of his own brain, 
which was stupid only from want of exercise. 

As they fast climb into their middle teens, seek an oppor- 
tunity, if you please, and peep into their private home lives. 
Watch, listen! Perhaps you may ascertain, on general 
principles, why the boy is willing to receive help on his les- 
sons; also why the girl is willing and thoroughly eapaci- 
tated to give the coveted aid. First, visit the little girl’s 
home. Goearly. You find her up and doing, as her name 
indicates. She is bright and happy, busily helping her 
mother with the morning work and singing a merry tune. 

“Now, daughter, go, get ready for school,” enjoins the 
mother. | 

“No, mamma; I want to do more of the work first, so 
you can rest. You look tired, and I must not leave too 
much for you to do.” 

Next you are peeping into the boy’s home. Now, Idle- 
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by’s father died three years ago, and among his last words 
to this boy were: “ Son, be good to your delicate mother. 
Help her with her work all you can, and see that she does 
not have a hard time. The other children are all too 
small to help her now. Be quick; be industrious; be a 
man! I repeat: always be good to your mother.” Now 
you may see how the dying father’s admonition was car- 
ried out. 

“Wake up, Idleby, my son! Get up quick and help 
your mamma! You know we have no cook now, and [ am 
not at all well. Make a fire in the stove and draw some 
water right quick, please.” 

“All right, mamma! ” 

The aching, feeble woman hurriedly arranges her toilet 
and hastens to the kitchen. All is silence there. She goes 
back to the boy’s room door. “ Rap, tap, tap, rap! ” 

“Son, are you ’most ready ?” 

No reply. 

“ Tdleby, Idleby! ” 

“Heh, ma’am! ” 

“Make haste, boy! Iam waiting for my fire and water.” 

“O, mamma, I’m so sleepy! (I don’t see why every- 
body don’t keep a cook.)” 

Back to the kitchen the mother goes. She makes the fire, 
draws water, prepares breakfast; but not to the terror or 
disappointment of the boy (he has permitted her to do 
this before). Aroused by the breakfast bell, he gently 
stretches himself, yawns, gets up reluctantly, dresses slowly, 
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yawns frequently, and manages to find himself in the dining 
room in time to severely criticise the fare and ask if there 
are “any more warm biscuits.” 

After breakfast he kindly asks his mother if she wants 
anything from town. Somehow, the average boy does 
not seriously object to going “up town.” She tells him 
she wants several things from the grocery store, and also 
the mail, just as soon as she can get them. She then hands 
him the list and a basket, and urges that he shall hurry 
back, lest he be late at school. | 

“All right, ma’am!” and, scarcely waiting to receive or- 
ders, off he darts toward town. 

His name right now seems to be losing its significance as 
a contraction of “idle boy.” Six hot biscuits, three cakes 
of sausage, butter and molasses in proportion, and two cups 
of strong, hot coffee have aroused him from his lethargy. 
He is wide awake, strong, and active now, and can almost 
fly to town. He is always quick enough at starting; his 
trouble comes afterwards. Soon he spies a blue jay in some- 
body’s cherry tree and stops to cast a stone or two at it (and 
to sample the cherries). Then he sees Jim Baddy and 
Jack Wild chasing a rabbit; and, of course, common cour- 
tesy demands that he shall assist them. The rabbit soon 
disappears, and so does the boy; the latter, toward town 
with rapid steps, for his mother is in a hurry, you know. 
Mr. Toad hops out before him in a friendly way, and Idleby 
stops to tease him a while (idle boys like to tease). Next, 
he sees a toy balloon ascending on the wings of the wind. 
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He stops and watches it until it appears a‘mere speck in the 
sky, like a black pin head. 
Town at last; groceries and mail secured; a few innocent 
games played—parcheesi, crokinole, logomachy; a friendly 
: cigarette; a little social chat; another cigarette. 

“Boys, I must go home; mother is in a big hurry for 
these things. Good-by! See you later.” 

Homeward bound he swiftly glides, with conscience light 
as his brain. This is not the first time he has treated his 
mother thus; so the strokes of his conscience fall less heav- 
ily than they once did. But on he goes, hurrying home- 
ward. 

“Just look! Il declare! They are playing baseball, 
and I just must see that. It’s a test game between our 
town boys and the ‘nine’ from Idlewild, and I wouldn’t 
miss it for a dollar. IT’Il put this basket of things right 
down here by this tree, where nothing will disturb it. My 
arm is tired of carrying it, anyway. I will go and watch 
the boys play a little while—just. long enough to rest my 
arm—then take the things right on to my mother. She 
will only think it took the clerk a long time to count the 
eggs and weigh the sugar.” 

Off he darts to the ball ground. 


It 


Moments unconsciously multiply and step back, until two 
long hours mark the time of his watching. The game is 
ended; ‘our nine” are miserably whipped (unfairly, of 
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course); Idleby, sorry he witnessed the defeat and very 
angry with the victorious opponents, resumes his journey 
home by way of the tree where he deposited his basket. 

“Just look where the sun is! It is now after ten o’clock. 
I have missed my rhetoric lesson, sure; but I don’t care. 
I didn’t know it, anyway; and it is no advantage to me. 
I never expect to be a school-teacher. It will soon be time 
for my algebra, and’I haven’t looked at it. The teacher--- 
but I know what I’ll do: I’ll sit right down by my girl, Miss 
Domore, and copy her examples, like I did yesterday. 
Then I’ll know they are correct, for she never makes a mis- 
take,.”’ 

He arrives at the tree. What a comical sight! What a 
spectacle! Four dozen eggs, a dollar’s worth of sugar, 
three packages of soda, two ounces of pulverized black pep- 
per, one ounce of cayenne, a dozen bananas, a dozen cu- 
cumber pickles, a package of chocolate, a package of cocoa- 
nut, three bunches of celery, several letters and newspa- 
pers—all mixed on the ground in strange proportions; all 
torn up, broken up, mashed up, chewed up, and a goodly 
portion “ swallowed up;” while two large neighborly hogs, 
puffing and blowing, are still busy, triumphantly mixing the 
ingredients with their noses, which are thoroughly white- 
washed with the soda and sugar, which novel paint is 
“there to stay,” being securely glued by the egg mixture, 
giving it a golden tint, while the pepper will not soon per- 
mit their noses to become chilled. The friendly swine have, 
indeed, ‘‘ wasted his substance with riotous living; ” yet 
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they appear more thoughtful than he, for they seem to real- 
ize that it is time the ingredients were being mixed ; in fact, 
it is entirely too late for his mother to use them as she de- 
sired. This being his birthday, she intended surprising 
him with a splendid dining and having a score or more of 
his special friends to be at his home awaiting his arrival 
from school at noon; but her plans are all disappointed by 
his delay. This is but a fair sample of his happenings and 
mishappenings between the cradle and manhood. He is 
prompt and fast at one thing, however; that is time killing. 

Years move on. The characteristics and habits of their 
childhood cling to the young man and young woman; and, 
regardless of the wide difference, this couple become ardent 
admirers, true lovers; and, decidedly against the better 
judgment of their parents and friends, before reaching 
their majority, Mr. Idleby and Miss Domore are united 
in marriage. Mysterious notion! . 

It is dolefully whispered around: ‘‘ Unequally yoked! ” 
“She has driven her ducks to a dry market; ” “ What a 
downward step!” ‘“Didn’t she manifest queer taste?” 
Her only apology is that she loved him. No doubt this is 
true, but could she not have learned to love a man worthy 
of her? Marriage without love should never be, but it is 
an erroneous idea of some young persons that the “ first 


love ”—the premature love of youth—must never be can- | 


celed. In some instances “ first love” proves genuine, but 
in many cases the “ ideal” of childhood is far from being 
the ideal of the same mind when mature. It is a serious 
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mistake when persons marry having dispositions and ideas 
so different they can never be harmonized. Such can 
never be congenial companions; hence they can never be 
really happy, prosperous, or useful. 


From a desirable home and from the advantages and. lux- 
uries of her girlhood Mr. Idleby takes his bride to the 


“dingy hut in which she is to be the humble queen. No 


king will rule there, but an indulged, spoiled, indolent man 
will “boss.” But he often told her he would put away 
his childish habits when he married; and she believed him, 
of course. Like too many other good resolutions, his were 
made of weak material; so they soon break, and he natu- 
rally drifts back into the same old channel—has to be awak- 
ened two or three times every morning, dresses slowly, 
yawns as in boyheod, and goes to breakfast late, but in plenty 
of time to remind his wife that the biscuits are getting cold, 
the steak is tough, the butter is old, and the coffee is not 
half settled. He also gently (?) reminds her that his 
“good old mother” always kept his breakfast warm when 
he happened to sleep a little late. Occasionally he arouses 
her early, says he must have soon breakfast on account of 
his work, and faintly adds, “If I can help you, just call 
me;”’ then he gives vent to a dismal groan, turns over, and 
“drops off to sleep” again. As a rule, when a man says 
that, it is equivalent to saying, “Do without me if you 
ean; ” for he knows she is not apt to call him. 

Never were two persons more unequally yoked; and, 
what makes it seem so mysterious, they knew they were en- 
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tirely different, having been reared together. She is quick, 
practical, skillful, economical, tidy, industrious, intellectual, 
refined, cultured; he is slow, sensitive, pettish, and requires 
continual petting, and, although extravagant, is very untidy 
in appearance. (Is it not strange that those who spend the 
most money on their toilet are often farthest from being 
neat?) If he goes on errands of speed, he forgets when to 
come back. He does not forget to find fault, however, 
though he is a very poor provider. He wants her to cook 
exactly what he likes best and exactly the way he wants it 
cooked—every time. He is achronic old grumbler. Occu- 
pying his favorite corner in the little fireside circle, he 
smokes and chews and spits, and spits and chews and 
smokes, before eating, after eating, and between meals, to 
the thorough disgust of any tidy, refined woman. In the 
strictest sense of the term, he “ boards with his wife,” but 
boards on credit. He spends enough money for tobacco. to 
clothe her in silk, yet reminds her of the poverty of his 
pocketbook whenever she asks for fifty cents to have her 
last year’s hat made over. He is sensitive as a mimosa 
brier, and “ flies to pieces ” as quick as a touch-me-not. He 
should be labeled, ‘‘ Handle with Care; ” for if you do not . 
always approach him with greatest tenderness, his feelings 
will be ruffled and project like the quills of an angry poreu- 
pine. 

She has rare musical attainments, and there was a time 
when he appeared passionately fond of music, but since 
their marriage he has given her no encouragement what- 
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ever in this respect; so, like most of married women, she has 
entirely given it up. 

They are fully as unequally yoked in religious sentiment 
and practice. She finds sweet comfort in the precious 
promises of God’s word, and, though a busy little woman, 
finds plenty of time for scriptural study and general read- 
ing. He, though a noted idler, a regular loafer, has no 
time for Bible study, and can never become interested in 
the “ old book,” anyway. It is always the busy person who 
finds time for mental development; an idler has no time 
for anything, sees no merit in any book. This man be- 
comes absorbed in some flimsy “ism; ” will not investigate 
the merits or demerits of anything, but either drifts with the 
current or takes some nonsensically-stubborn position, and 
stands like the rock of Gibraltar, regardless of sense, rea- 
son, or revelation. 

Death will call for this couple by and by. She will be 
ready.- She stays in the fold of safety, is always ready. 
He has started to get ready several times; at least he has 
said he knew it was his duty to become a Christian, did not 
intend to die out of the church, and was thinking about get- 
ting ready to make his arrangements to consider the mat- 
ter as soon as he was good enough and could finish his work 
and find time to read the Bible through and learn his duty. 
Poorman! He isso very slow his friends fear he will nost- 
pone his preparation until the angel doorkeeper will an- 
nounce, “‘ Too late! ”’ and then close the door. 

Are you acquainted with this couple? 
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“Well, have you heard ‘ the latest?’ ” 

“No; what is it?” 

“Why, Miss Whimsey is married, at last! ” 

“ Who in the world? I certainly feel sorry for the man 
who has assumed that burden. Poor fellow! He will 
have his hands full. Pray tell me who is the unfortunate 
man.” 

“Mr. Willing Indulgence.” 

“Tdo wonder! Poorman! Well, his name sounds like 
he might have the will if he only has the power. I doubt 
his being equal to the emergency; but it is his lookout, not 
mine. I am glad of that.” 

Now, Miss Pettie Whimsical has for a long time been a 
fruitful subject of neighborhood gossip. Being the baby 
_and only daughter in a large family, she, unfortunately, 
was indulged in babyhood and girlhood until indulgence 
ceased to be a virtue. It is no longer a virtue when the 
receiver ceases to appreciate it—begins to expect more and 
more, to consider indulgence nothing more than her rights. 

Imagine you are spending a night with that family and 
sleeping, or trying to sleep, in a room adjoining the family 
room when “ baby ” is only a few months old. At noon of 
night the priceless jewel awakes and begins her usual tune, 
pitched in a high key. 

“ By-e-ee-e!” sings the mother, half asleep; but her 
voice does not harmonize with the baby’s voice; it is in a 
different key. 
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2 “Father knows what his little girl wants,” utters the 
deep, heavy voice of paternal affection; and he quickly 
arises and lights the lamp, for nothing else will please her. 

When she grows tired of looking at the light, her papa 
Bis - or mamma (this time her mamma) must get up and 
| walk with her; for she is the baby girl, you know—the 
 firstest and onliest ” one—and it will never do to let her 
ery. She likes walking, and is now all smiles; but even 
* mothers become tired of walking after a while on a cold 
ib night. ‘“‘ Rock, rock, rock!” goes the little crib. “ By-o- 
4 baby!” sings the tired, sleepy mother; for baby must not 
i ery, you know. “Swing, swing!” goes the little ham- 
mock; but she does not want to swing this time; she wants 
to be walked. Up jumps papa and puts her in her pretty 
buggy. The little old cradle sufficed for the boys, but they 
were boys; she is a girl, and must have all the up-to-date 
conveniences. He draws the buggy back and forth, back 
and forth, violently across the floor, making a loud and lone- 
some roar. (Who could sleep in the next room?) Even 
; papa is growing weary of the fun. The child pitches her 

| voice higher, still higher.” 
} “TIush! Go to sleep, you little imp! ” Ae 
| “Now, papa! ” says his wife. 

Then he slightly coughs, twice only. “Alice, you will 
have to get up and do something with this child; she needs 
| killing. She will give me a spell of la grippe. I have 
| already coughed my throat sore. I’m going to bed.” 

| The poor mother, with that dreadful headache caused by 
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expostire and frequent loss of sleep, has been coughing and 
sneezing for an hour, and is now too hoarse to sing “ Rock-a- 
by,” but gets up again—aching head, aching side, aching 
"back, aching heart—and again walks with the baby; while 
the little creature “ coos” and looks at her with sparkling 
eyes, wide-awake as a sunflower. She is delighted while 
her mother walks. Beholding a crystal tear drop that has 
left the baby’s eye and is resting in a dimple on her little 
cheek, the mother’s heart is touched again, and again she 
decides her treasure must not ery. With aching limbs and 
aching frame, the walking continues, until the infant, weary 
of waking, goes to sleep. The mother returns to her bed, 
not much against her will. She is tired enough to “ sleep 
without rocking; ” so is the visitor in the adjoining room. 
Why all this disturbance? . Simply because baby is spoiled. 
Swift-winged time speeds on. The little girl is so badly 
spoiled that even her friends can scarcely tolerate her. The 
neighbors dread to see her coming. She is into every con- 
eeivable mischief—pulling things out of machine drawers 
and off of dressers; overturning chairs; scratching furni- 
ture; whining; fretting; interrupting the talkers; calling 
for this, that, and the other thing to eat; soiling things with 
sticky, greasy fingers; then off into the yard, breaking vines 
and pulling up flowers; back into the house for another 
buttered biscuit, then water, then cake and pickle—until 
the poor mother is worried and the neighbor visited heaves a 
sigh of relief at their departure, though she loved the echild’s 


mother and always gave her a hearty welcome. It begins 
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to be a neighborhood saying: “O, my! Yonder. comes 
Mrs. , and she’s bringing that unruly child. Why 
didn’t she leave her at home? Mrs. is a good, sweet 
woman; but—la, la !—-that horrid Whimsey!” 

Erelong Pettie is a “grown-up” schoolgirl. A home- 
spoiled child usually gives the teacher trouble, and Whim- 
sey is no exception to the rule. Regarding herself as a priv- 
ileged character, she wants to be petted and humored in 
every whim, and thinks she can break the rules with abso- 
lute impunity. Miss Pettie Whimsical must not be repri- 
manded for anything, for she has always had her own way. 
Her parents and brothers have always seemed to regard it 
as a special privilege to wait on her and grant her every de- 
sire; so they have humored her until she is very exacting, 
and would be miserable if denied even a slight request. 
They are by no means wealthy, but have a nice income, or 
she would have almost sent them to the poorhouse before 
this time, she is so extravagant. They worked hard for 
what they have, and it was a pity for them to waste it on her, 
unless she appreciated it more. 

When her parents started out on their wedded existence, 
they were very poor indeed. She had nothing, and he had 
to borrow money to buy his wedding outfit. When he 
would speak of marrying, his mother would, in a jovial way, 








sing to him: 


“As you have nothing and your girl has nothing, 
Don’t be in a hurry to wed; 
For nothing and nothing together make nothing, 
And nothing won’t buy your bread.” 
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But ultimately this situation was no disgrace and no dis- 
advantage to them. Both having been reared poor, they 
did not expect much in the way of indulgence, and were 
willing to work hard and live economically—about the hap- 
piest condition in which people can live, after all. It was 
often said she was the most graceful woman at the washtub 
in that community, and that her songs sounded sweeter when 
accompanied by the gentle music of the washboard than at 
any other time. For many years they lived in a humble 
rented cottage—he, working for a very small salary; she, 
with her own industrious and willing hands, faithfully and 
smoothly running all the home machinery and carefully 
training the young heart tendrils of an interesting fam- 
ily of boys. Their lives of wprightness and Christian con- 
secration won for them the confidence and esteem of their 
fellow-men, and it was predicted that they should some 
time see better days. Little by little, by honest endeavor, 
they arose from poverty. He attained to special promi- - 
nence as a citizen, while she was always one of those swect, 
amiable, refined, self-sacrificing characters that are loved 
and admired by all. Their financial promotion did not pro- 
mote (? ) them to indolence and laziness, as is too often the 
case in these latter days. Persons properly reared to hard 
work under the “old constitution ” are not very liable to 
drift into a state of chronic do-nothingness. This couple, 
having themselves realized the sting of poverty, have al- 
ways fully sympathized with the poor; and, not content with 
only saying to the half-clothed and hungry, “ Depart in 
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peace, be ye warmed and filled,” they have manifested that 
sympathy in a more substantial way. They have given lib- 
erally of their means for benevolent purposes, also for the 
upbuilding of the Master’s work, and, while blessing oth- 
ers, have themselves been greatly blessed. By skillful :nan- 
agement and continued industry they have secured a very 
desirable home, and have been able to give all their children 
a very good, solid, practical education. Their sons, having 
inherited a goodly portion of their parents’ energy and skill, 
are among our most useful, influential, and highly-respected 
citizens. The only objection urged against this family is 
their sad mistake in rearing this little girl the way they 
have. To them was intrusted the beautiful lump of clay, 
out of which they were expected to mold the best possible 
image. It was their duty to use the best advantages thoy 
had to the best effect they could; then if the image should 
be marred, they could not be censured for the failure. In- 
stead of acting thus, they designed a “ wall flower; ” and 
she did not resent—was easily molded into that shapa She 
has been a “ parlor boarder” all her life, demanding what 
she pleased, feeling confident from experience that her de- 
mands would receive prompt attention. She has exalted 
ideas of life, however, and there is not a stigma on her moral 
record. There is no discount in her appearance. She cer- 
tainly dresses elegantly, is a beautiful young lady, intelli- 
gent, and the very embodiment of grace. She has had the 
best advantages, and has many rare accomplishments; but 
they are seriously clouded by that dreadful disposition— 
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irritable, sensitive, exacting, and unpleasant in various other 
ways. If any little thing goes contrary to her notions, she 
almost drifts off into Bunyan’s “slough of despond ”— 
pouts, sulks, cries, makes herself miserable, and drives 
every smile from the household. She scorns the very idea 
of work; says the world owes her a living (or some man 
does), and there are plenty of persons to work without her. 
She would rather read novels any day; so she spends much 
of her time reading them, thus filling her bright mind with 
trashy literature, feeding it with froth. Her mother long 
ago quit asking her to assist in the home work, for she was 
never ready to help, and manifested such a spirit of un- 
willingness as to make even her pretended assistance a draw- 
back instead of a relief. Is it not astonishing that the over- 
indulged child always shows the least gratitude? Whim- 
sey has always seemed to consider herself under special 
obligations to “‘ boss ” the family, then criticise their work. 
She would keep strictly aloof from the kitchen and dining 
room until the meal was prepared by her mother, then go 
in abruptly, look around scornfully, and say: “ Well, we 
have nothing at all to eat to-day, sure; I thought you would 
have ”—so and so. 

Like many others of Adam’s race, Whimsey has spent 
more time studying about what she wanted than thanking 
for what she already had. Notice it when and where you 
will, and you will ascertain that, as a rule, the member 
in every family who criticises most severely, dictates inost 
lavishly, and complains most uncompromisingly if his 
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whims are not granted is the one who does the least of the 
work and defrays the least in the family expenses. It is 
almost as bad in this respect in the natural family as in the 
great spiritual family, the church. In each the grumbler 
or fault-finder is the “ parlor boarder.” 

Poor Mr. Willing Indulgence! I fear he will want, to 
appeal to “‘ the powers that be ” before long to have his name 
changed to “ Tired-of-it.” He does not know her yet like 
I do. He never heard of her until that grand barbecue 
here about three months ago, but says her captivating eyes, 
bewitching smiles, soft and sweet voice, and placid coun- 
tenance were too much for him; and he decided then and 
there to win her hand and heart, if possible. I’Il never tell 
him how she has been petted and spoiled nor how she came by 
(earned) her names, “ Pettie” and “ Whimsey.” I'll let 
him have the fun of finding it out. 


IV. 


Six weeks have passed. The couple have returned from 
their tour, and have gone to their beautiful home which he 
bought and furnished in grand style before their marriage. 
He had Mrs. Goodlady and Miss Tidywise (elegant women) 
to assist him in selecting and arranging the furniture, tell- 
ing them he did not want them to consider the money ques- 
tion any item at all. He said that he had plenty of 
that; that he expected to marry but once; and that he 
wanted the home as nearly as possible worthy of the beau- 
tiful bird he was going to put into it, wanted it fitted up to 
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suit the taste and convenience of the greatest girl in the 
. wide, wide world—the “ just one girl.” When they inti- 
mated that possibly he had extravagant ideas, he said he 
did not want to be extravagant, thought that was entirely 
wrong, but had long since learned that the “ best is cheap- 
est” in many instances; that there was no economy in 
buying “common” furniture, neither any “fad” which 
would soon look out of style; so he wanted everything at- 
tractive, “up to date,” and durable. 

Miss Truthful was there yesterday, and she says their 
home is “ awfully nice, perfectly lovely ; ” that from kitchen 
to parlor everything is arranged with exquisite taste; and 
the finest piano—whe-e-e! Having plenty of money, he 
wanted to give his pretty bride a happy surprise. I intend 
calling on her to-morrow just to hear her unjust criticisms 
on the house and its furnishings. If she is pleased with 
anything, it will be the first time. I have known her all 
her life. She is nothing but a pet, a spoiled baby. Poor 
man! He will regret spending all that money in less than a 
year. Do you hear? 


“Good morning, Mrs. Indulgence! I have come to pre- 
sent my congratulations. I have wanted to call on you ever 
since you began housekeeping. I was so hungry to see your 
lovely home. Indeed, you were a lucky miss to be presented 
with such a home, and it so splendidly furnished, too. The 
location is charming; everybody says it is by far the most 
desirable in town.” 
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“Well, y-e-s; the house does right well, I suppose, for 
beginners; but it is not planned at all according to my 
taste, is so inconvenient and miserably ugly. The rooms 
that are plastered are as white as snow. They make me 
think of ghosts every time I enter them. [I like the plas- 
tering slightly tinted. Then all that highly-embossed and 
ingrain paper in the other rooms—fine indeed, but I do 
not like the colors; they do not harmonize with the various 
tints in my fine paintings. As to the location, I think it is 
perfectly awful; would rather have any other lot in town. 
It will all do to begin with, though; but I always said that 
when I married I would have a nice home at first, if I never 
did afterwards. You know that young folks have high aspi- 
rations. They have exalted ideas of life and a perfect 
mania for elegant homes. Almost anything will do for 
older people; they have had their day, and it is nothing 
more than their duty to see that their children have a good 
time; but it is the strangest thing to me that most parents 
act as if they want their children to begin with nothing, as 
they did, and work hard for all they expect to have. I would 
like to know what they want with what they have laid up, 
except to give to their children. As children grow up, they 
respect their parents’ pocketbook much more than their au- 
thority. Nothing can please a son or a daughter more than 
to play at random with father’s purse string. This is the 
favorite toy; and when deprived of it, what further use— 
J—I—I mean I do not see why parents will not always 
grant this pleasant little privilege. It keeps children in 
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such good humor. There is nothing they enjoy more. I 
believe in young people having a good time, and money is 
just what can give it. It takes lots of it, though; and, say 
(don’t you tell him that I said it; I have told him often 
enough), I would never have married the man I did had 
it not been for his wealth. He is not a bit handsome, and 
I never could love him like I did his rival, Mr. ; but 
how I do love his pocketbook! He has money in half a 
dozen banks; so if some of them fail, he will have others to 
depend upon. . . . O,me! I’m almost tired to death 
trying to arrange things in some passable order. Mr. In- 
dulgence thought he would do something smart; so he 
bought all this ‘ old-timey ’ stuff and had these ‘ tacky’ old 
women to help him arrange it—or, rather, to throw it into 
the house; and—lI’ll declare!—it’s the ‘ tackiest’ mess I 
have ever seen. It’s perfectly hideous. I just laughed out- 
right in his face when he brought me here, everything looked 
80 funny. He ‘kinder’ smiled, but didn’t laugh much; 
and I do not believe he appreciated my looks and comical, 





three-cornered smiles as I gazed around at the Iudicrous 
display. He seemed to think I would sanction everything; 
but—mercy !—that would never do. It would look like I 
had no better taste or judgment than the women who helped 
select and arrange the old things. I wanted to let him 
know on the very start that I had been better reared than 
that. JI have guyed him about his ‘associate judges’ 
until I do not believe he likes it a bit. You see, he used 
to go with that ugly old maid, Miss Tidywise; and her aunt, 
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old Mrs. Goodlady, wanted him to marry her. I wish he 
had; if this is a sample of the way he is going to treat me. 
But go through the house (if you can get through for the 
dirt), and look at the rest. of the so-called ‘ furniture.’ The 
piano there does very well, but—well, I would have se- 
lected a different. style altogether; but I guess I can make 
out with it a while until I can sell it for half its cost, then 
buy the kind I want. Decidedly the worst trouble I have 
had thus far is with my servants. They worry-me to death; 
they just will not—” | 

“Servants? Pray tell me what you want with servants. 
There are only two of you to work for, and both are young, 
strong, and able to do what little work you need.” 

“ Little, indeed! You may call it ‘little’ if you want to; 
I don’t. There’s all the cooking and that abominable dish 
washing; then all the sweeping, dusting, shopping [she 
failed to mention the grumbling, visiting, and gossiping ]— 
a thousand and one things to do. You are just like Mr. 
Indulgence. Don’t you think he wanted us to try to do 
our own work? He said he would help me; that we 
could live on half of what it would take if we had cerv- 
ants (I didn’t know I was marrying a miser) ; and that we 
could keep everything so much cleaner than servants would. 
Poor idiot! That is just what I want with servants—to 
keep the house clean and to do the work, so I will not have 
to get my hands black and hard and rough as nutmeg zrat- 
ers. He has always been tied to his mother’s apron string, 
and has watched her do and do and do and helped her do 
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until he thinks it is nothing but right for women to do the 
drudgery. His mother actually taught him to wash dishes, + 
make up beds, sweep, sew on buttons, and do many other f 
unnecessary things. Ile really tried to reason with me on 
the subject of housekeeping, but I was too smart to listen. 
He carefully reminded me that he had put waterworks all 
through the house; had the coal and kindling in arm’s 
length; had arranged with a dairyman to bring milk and 
butter to the kitchen door, likewise a groceryman to de- i 
liver our provisions; had his office in the adjoining build- 
ing, so I would not be without his company long and so he 
could always keep up my fires and do the chores; and then 
had the impudence to say he didn’t think we would need : 
any help; that he really needed the exercise and would ki 
gladly help me. (Pitiful paupers that we are!) Such stuff wil 
to choke a bride with! Now, what would my hands look 
like on the piano keys after I had washed dishes for a year ? . | 
And what would I look like running to answer the telephone 
and the doorbell every time, just like I had been reared in 
abject poverty and had always been used to work? He 
made me mad then and there. I set my limber tongue on a 
high pivot and whirled it round and round until I told him 
what I thought of him, of my sad disappointment in ‘ our 
home,’ as he called it—this pen of trash in which he has 
caged me. I strictly informed him that I would never at- 
tempt to keep house one week with less than three servants— 
cook, housegirl, and errand boy. [It is astonishing how 
much use young persons can find for “ servants,” especially 
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i young persons who have been reared without a servant in 
ie the house, except their father and mother.] I also wanted 
e | a groom, but thought if my husband wanted to see after 
Be the dusty horse and carriage, leave his work, close his office, 
and take me driving every afternoon, he might do so; [ 
‘’ would leave that little matter with him. He didn’t object 
to doing so before our marriage, and I wanted to know how 
long he would hold out that way. However, I think it looks 
so much nicer for those of our standing to have a regular 
a coachman; don’t you? It is so ‘ tacky’ for the man him- 
| self to drive. Then it looks so much grander to see several 
te servants about a home; it looks as if persons are living and 
up to date.” 

My ‘ad “Stop, woman! You frighten me. You are flying too 
az high and too fast. If you do not mind, you will light low 
Be and drag that good husband down with you. You are dis- 
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r. couraging him on the start.” 

vs “That’s what he says, but I’m determined to live while 
i I do live; and—what do you think ’—the other morning, 
bY after our first cook left us, he lovingly said: ‘ Now, wife, let 
us be right smart and get breakfast ourselves.’ I agreed, 
knowing I could soon convince him. He had the fire roar- 
ing in half the time the errand boy would have been (ress- 
af ae ing, made the coffee (and it was coffee, too), broiled steak, 
if toasted cheese, scrambled eggs the nicest, and then came 
i and woke me. He had left nothing for me to do except to 
make biscuits. Now, honestly, I had never made a biscuit — 
in my life; for, in my rearing, at times when we had no 
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servants, mamma always did the cooking, and I—I enter- 
tained the company. She couldn’t do both, you know, she was 
so delicate; and it was no trouble to me to keep ‘ dressed up.’ 
Moreover, she said she had always thought there ought to be 
one pair of soft, white hands in every family. But back 
to my biscuit story. Mr. I 
to use, where to find them, and said one cup of buttermilk 


told me what ingredients 





would make plenty of biscuits for us. He then said per- 
haps I had better measure the ingredients the first time. I 
remembered hearing our cook say it took three cups of milk 
each meal to make our biscuits, but I thought I would obey 


my husband ‘this once; ’ 


so I measured my milk, flour, 
soda, salt, and lard—one cup each—and in went my 
hand, diamond ring and all. I stirred and stirred and 
stirred, but it wouldn’t thicken sufficiently. I had often 
heard of kneading dough; I certainly needed some then. I 
called Mr. Willing from currying the horses to come and 
doctor my biscuit dough. ‘ You need more flour, my dear,’ 
he said as soon as he looked at it. He then quickly washed 
his hands, sifted some flour, helped to get the biscuits ready 
for the stove, and managed the baking, while I straightened 
up things in the dining room. ‘ Who-ee!’ came ringing 
from the cookroom in a few moments, with an old-fashioned, 
side-splitting laugh—a regular, boisterous ‘ha, ha!’ 
‘What is the matter? Now you are making fun of my bis- 
cuits, and I won’t make any more. I told you I couldn’t 
cook; I told you so. My motto is: “If at first I don’t suc- 
ceed, I try, try no more.”’ He came to the table, sober 
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as a judge, with the steaming biscuits that had all run to- 


gether and puffed above the top of the pan. ‘Just look 
how pretty, dearie!’ he says. ‘ Didn’t they rise nicely ? 
A regular golden loaf! I will telephone to the bakery 
(next block) and get some hot buns to mix along with our 
nice biscuits.’ Down we sat to breakfast. After he gave 
thanks, I broke open and buttered a biscuit; so did he; but 
they were yellow as gold, and did not smell like mother’s 
biscuits. ‘O, what yellow flour!’ I exclaimed; ‘ and per- 
fectly musty. That grocer ought to be’ He gently 
stopped me, and said that nothing was wrong, except I had 
put in a little too much soda; but I’ll declare I never used 
a bit more soda than I did milk, salt, lard, or flour. He 
had the audacity to say he would show me how to proportion 
the ingredients the next time; but I quickly informed him 
that he might have the pleasure of instructing the cook; 
that I was not going to be a slave for any man. He drooped 
his head and looked sad. Then I think he tried to retaliate, 
for he ate three buns and only the top crust of one of my 
biscuits, after all the pains I took in making them for him. 
Suffice it to say he had a cook here to get dinner, and will 
have the next time you hear from him. He regrets it be- 
eause she is so careless, is breaking up our dishes so fast; 
but I don’t care for that, There will be plenty of dishes 
after I am dead and gone, and I am not going to worry over 
little things. I don’t like those dishes, anyway.’ They 
are of an excellent quality of China and were very costly, 
but I dislike the decorations. They are wild roses, and I 
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But never mind; they will soon be gone, then I will select 
for myself. Glorious privilege! The housegirl broke the 
only thing I was really proud of—that large cut-glass fruit 
bowl, one of my handsomest bridal presents and from, one 
of my old sweethearts, the nicest man that ever waited on 
me (I was a simpleton for not marrying that man). I 
cried my eyes red when she broke it; but when ‘ Rastus’ 
broke that large mirror in the folding bed, Mr. Indulgence 
almost cried, and I nearly split my sides laughing, because 
I knew that meant a new suit of furniture for my room. 
I don’t like the finishing of this horrid old furniture; I 
don’t consider it up to date.” 

This was the preface to her prodigious catalogue of ob- 
jections that she carefully explained to her young husband. 
She seems to have been born in the objective case, comr 
pared as an objective adjective and conjugated as an ob- 
jective verb; and I do not see why every young man did 
not decline her as an objective noun or pronoun. She ob- 
jects, and objects; and when the patience of everybody is 
worn out, she begins a fresh chapter of objections. I am 
fearful she will drive that poor man to the lunatic asylum, 
to a drunkard’s grave, or to suicide, He certainly has a 
“wasp ” to contend with. 


V. 


Twenty-three years have rushed by. Their firstborn has 
east his first vote; their oldest daughter has married a drunk- 


prefer clover blossoms; they are so much more artistic. — 
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ard, a gambler—to get rid of ‘the taunts at home, she said. 








i 
4 _ Three other boys and a 1 baby girl have. completed the family. 

‘ Hi Once has Mr. Indulgence been Sosbed to screen. himself he- 

a ‘hind: the bankrupt » law; thrice have they seen their home 
a 2a, ™ reduced to ashes (twice in consequence of careless serv- _ 
es ee ants). They have seen their married daughter neglected 


Bm ~ ond maltreated by the brute she mistook for a husband; 


e they have seen tears of anguish wrung from het tender — 


heart. Often have they lovingly received her back into the 
| home of her childhood when she had to flee for safety from 
| E - the drunken beast. Hungry, unnerved, quivering, scream: 
~~ ing, she would rosh for refuge to the home and hearts of 
parental love. More than once‘has her father supplied her 
with the necessaries and comforts of life; but the being to 
whom in youth she innocently plighted her vows has dis- 
posed of everything he could to satisfy the beraing thirst 
for the mad demon, drink. 
Weeks and months have found Mrs. Indulgence prostrate 
on an invalid’s couch. Five years ago the hand of afflic-_ 





tion fell heavily upon the two youngest children; and the 
1 predious little boy, afted a few days of indescribable suffer- 

a ing, peacefully passed into the realm of ‘spirits. Then 
ie night and day, week after week, anxious watchers waited 
bi by a'bedside. “The unfeeling death messenger seemed to 


pants he should take first, for the mother and her little girl 
were very near death’s door. ‘ a, | 
a = Death, hear - my petition, I implore thie; spare my 
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sweet child and take me! ”” exclaimed the a enffer- 


ing mother. 

The little one, slightly startled, softly raised her waxen 
fingers, her almost transparent hand, as if to say: “ No, 
no! Don’t take my dood mamma; take me, take me! ” 

The heart-crushed husband, the doting father, showered 
down the tears he had long kept concealed and wept aloud: 
“O, Death, hear me, I pray! Spare my dear wife and 
babe! Here am I; take me! ” 

Such tender pleadings apparently touched even the cold- 
hearted death angel, and for a while he stayed his hand. 
Soon he leaned over again, looked at one, then the other, 
as if still undecided. He then calmly reached his skeleton 
fingers toward the beautiful babe. 

‘Q,” shrieked the fond mother, “spare, O spare, my 
darling child! You must not take her! I cannot give 
her up; I cannot live without her! Take me! O, take 
me!” 

“You know not what you ask, woman,” replied the an- 
gel (through the tongue of the skillful physician) ; “ for if 
your little one lives, she will be no more comfort to you; 
if she shall go away, she will be blessed both now and for- 
ever.” 

The father’s heart was filled almost to bursting. He felt 
as if he could endure no more. Trying to grow submissive, 
he went into another room, where he could be alone with 
his God, on whose strong arm he had long leaned for sup- 
port when earthly fascinations seemed converted into im- 
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penetrable clouds of darkest gloom. He knew his Father 

Friend had never forsaken him; so after this troubled hour 

—this Gethsemane of trials and heartaches and victories of 

resignation—he fervently prayed amid deep heart. throbs: 

“Thy will, O Lord, be done.” Returning to the mother, 

he found her still frantically pleading for the babe to be 

spared, as if perfectly rebellious against everything sacred 

and wanting her desires granted regardless of consequences. 

She had her wish. The death messenger gradually loosed 

his grasp and left the waxen figure of the innocent child 

prostrate beside the invalid mother. But nevermore can 

the beautiful babe (two years old) climb up and caress the 

e | lips that respond as none but a mother’s ever can ; nevermore 

) ean that little tongue lisp the sweet names “ papa,” 

“mamma,” as heretofore, for there is serious trouble in 

the spine and brain; never again can the little girl walk; 

| never again can she speak rationally. Her mind is for- 

; ever gone. O, would that the death angel had taken her 

with her little brother! But she is spared. Why, O why? 
Echo solemnly answers: “ Why?” 

_ It is too true that we often know not what we ask. We 

pray without understanding, and sometimes in a rebellious 

spirit, as if to say: “ Not thy will, but mine.” In the first 

place, we sometimes pray without trying to serve the Lord, 

without even an attempted obedience to his precepts. How 

can we, how dare we, ask him for more blessings while we 

are so unworthy of what we already have and while we 

stand in open rebellion against his holy will? We have no 
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promise of answer to such petitions. “‘‘Why call ye me, 
Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?” It is 
our glorious privilege, our unmerited honor, to call on “ our 
Father,” but it should be with the spirit of humility and of 
willing, loving obedience. In the next place, we appar- 
ently presume to think we know our needs better than the 
Father does, whereas frequently if the very things for which 
we pray should be granted, they would be to us a curse. 
Our prayers are composed too much of requests and peti- 
tions; not enough of expressions of gratitude for blessings 
past, present, and prospective. We often ask for useless, 
and even harmful, things. Think of our multiplied re- 
quests, as if trying to make the Lord a pauper by asking him 
to give away everything that is good and desirable! We 
often pray in a very dictatorial spirit, telling the Lord ex- 
actly what to do, when, and in what manner. No mortal 
knows enough of the future to insist on his own wishes 
being granted, and it should be with fear and trembling 
that we approach the throne of grace to ask for more bless- 
ings. 

Every home must some day have its Gethsemane; so with 
every life. There will come a crisis in which we will ar- 
dently crave the granting of our own desires. We will 
either be almost, if not altogether, rebellious against the 
powers that rule, or else we will with bleeding hearts meekly 
submit and murmur not. The shadow of death sometimes 
hangs over our homes, and to us all is appalling dark- 
ness. As the bitter cup is held to our lips, we go in seeret 
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to our Father for relief. In anguish of soul we each may 
ery: “O my Father, . . . let this cup pass from 
me.” In our weakness we try to peer into the future. 
There we see nothing but irreparable loss and impenetrable 
gloom resulting from the sad affliction that is impending. 
We see no possible good that could result therefrom, whereas 
we think we see much harm that would be avoided and great 
good that would without doubt be accomplished by counter- 
manding what seems to be the inevitable. Then, with all 
the earnestness of our hearts and with no evil intent, again 
we implore: “Let this cup pass.” The soul within 
us then makes a desperate effort to throw off all selfisiiness 
and yield to what is right. The finger of faith points us 
back to the garden of olives. Though the passover moon is 
full, it is clouded by the heavy weight of that mournful 
~ hour, and we behold ~ 


“ Night with ebon pinions brooding o’er the vale;” 


we watch the royal Son of David as, with solemn, but ma- 
jestic, tread on his own funeral march, he begins “ to be 
sorrowful and very heavy” we hear this Man of sorrows 
saying to his selected trio, ‘‘ My soul is exceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death: tarry ye here, and watch with me; ” 
we see him go “a little farther” and fall on his face, as if 
in the very shadow of the cross and under the stinging 
scourge and the hiss of torture; we hear the pleading out- 
burst of his agonized spirit: “O my Father, if it be possible, 
let this eup pass from me.” For an instant a mighty bat- 
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tle seems raging between two natures, the human and the 
divine; but as in the lonely wilderness, so now in this gar- 
den of sorrows, divinity is victorious; the Son of man is 
in humble subjection to the higher will; and though in his 
deep earnestness his sweat falls as great drops of blood, we 
hear those words of sublime submission: “ Nevertheless not 
as I wili, but as thou wilt.” Having nobly submitted of his 
own will, he, after this troubled hour of Gethsemane, is 
calm as the unruffled sea. We see him return to the three 
he had appointed as a kind of inner guard; we hear his 
touching expression of disappointment that in this dreadful 
crisis he seemed deprived of all human sympathy—that 
even his chosen three, whom he wished to have near him 
in his woe, had become so overpowered they could not 
watch with him “one hour.” “ Watch and pray, that ye 
enter not into temptation,” tenderly admonishes the loving 
and future-knowing Savior. ‘ The spirit indeed is willing, 
but the flesh is weak.” He leaves them and prays again 
and again, not again requesting that the cup of anguish 
may pass from him, but that he may be enabled to fulfill the 
divine will in completing his sacrifice—his glorious work of. 
human redemption—that he may glorify God and magnify 
his love, From this let us learn the beautiful lesson of 


resignation. . 





“Prayer pulls the rope below, and the great bell rings 
above in the ears.of God,” said Spurgeon. But we should 
be careful not to ring that bell so as to ask God to do for us 
what he has commanded us to do for ourselves; neither 
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should we ask him to do anything not in accordance with 
divine sanction. If we could have perfect resignation to 
the Father’s will, it would strengthen us, fill us with peace, 
and fit us for nobler work; it would, comparatively, change 
the cross into a crown, Gethsemane into paradise, death 
into immortal glory. How farseeing is the faith and how 
divine the sweet spirit of submission that amidst the deepest 
trials can say: 


“Father, remove this bitter cup, 
If such thy sacred will; 
If not, content to drink it up, 
Thy pleasure I fulfill!” 


iL. 


¢ 


What has become of our “spoiled baby,” our neighbor- 
hood nuisance, our troublesome schoolgirl, our ungrateful 
bride, our torturing wife, our “ society woman ?” 

There is an ugly chrysalis that contains a beautiful but- 
terfly, but this butterfly cannot be admired and appreciated 
until after it breaks forth from its dingy shell. Miss Pet- 
tie Whimsical’s heart has*all the time contained a good 
principle; but it has been so deeply imbedded in self-con- 
ceit, so thickly covered with humored whims, ‘so securely 
hedged in by petrified pouts, so firmly walled by stones of 
self-will cemented with the strongest solution of egotism, 
that the jewel therein could never be discovered unless that 
formidable wall should be erushed. The strokes of con- 
science might “ tap, tap” forever; the voice of duty might 
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cry for admittance; but to no avail. The pleading love of 
indulgent parents and husband and the heavenly gift of six 
bright, promising children were insufficient to penetrate the 
heart wall and let the crown jewel appear. The battering- 
ram of affliction at last planted itself at the door of that 
heart and demanded entrance. “ Rap, tap, tap, rap!” 
Harder, harder, still harder! There! The cement of ego- 
tism has given way. Now a stone of self-will has been re- 
moved, now another, and another. Those petrified pouts 
have been melted by the lava of the heart’s anguish; those 
humored whims and that self-conceit have been dissolved 
by tears of regret; and now nothing is in the way and the 
heart jewel appears. The chrysalis has been opened and 
the beautiful butterfly has come forth, no longer deserving 
the name “ Pettie Whimsical Indulgence,” but “‘ New Reso- 
lution.” 

Throughout all these weary years this good man has 
known that his whimsical wife was fast dragging him down- 
ward, and often has he kindly told her so; but the only 
effect was to ruffle her feelings, set her sensitive nature afire, 
and make her even more disagreeable. He has long since 
learned that there is no peace at heart without peace in 
the household; so he has been determined to try to gratify 
every whim as long as financially able; then if he should 
have to fall, she could but fall with him. He would keep 
her up as long as possible. To keep a wife blinded, or even 
partially so, as to his financial embarrassment, is a griev- 

ous mistake made by many a husband, and often with 
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serious results. Frequently when a man of natural spirit 
and enthusiasm realizes that he is failing as to worldly 
means, he tries to keep his wife from becoming cognizant 
of the fact, lest she should be humiliated or feel disap- 
pointed concerning his ability to comply with his youthful 
vows. She keeps drawing and drawing on his means until 
she draws the very “‘ lifeblood ” out of his purse strings be- 
fore she is aware of it. If she realized the situation, she, 
if worthy of the name “ wife,” or even ‘ > would 
willingly, gladly lessen her claims, sacrifice her avarice, and 
curtail her expenses, and thus help to hold him up out of the 
quagmire of financial depression. Mrs. Indulgence was not 
thus deceived. At last, however, under the force of many 
and varied circumstances, she, like the weary prodigal, 
“came to herself ”—not. only to find that she had wasted 
her substance with riotous living, but had also obscured the 
light from noble lives. 

“© that I could live my life over! ” often sighs the truly 
penitent woman. “ How differently would Tact! I wouid 
know how to appreciate the self-sacrifice of my fond par- 
ents, whose delight it was to labor hard that I might have 
the best advantages. Never would I call them ‘ old fogies ’ 
and snatch the reins from their hands that I might do as I 
pleased. I now sadly realize that the course I pursued in 
girlhood was inclined to bring their gray hairs in sorrow 

‘toward the grave. And think of my dear brothers! How 
did they keep from despising me? They humored me; 
they petted me. I scorned their very indulgence, yet de- 


‘ woman,’ 
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manded more, still more. If I could live my life over, [ 
would also have more regard for my own health and less 
regard for the styles that enfeebled my existence. My par- 
ents warned me; I heeded not. Fashion was my ideal 
queen; I was her obedient subject. My parents pictured 
for me an invalid’s couch, with myself as its unfortunate 
occupant. I laughed them to scorn, and said: ‘ You know 
not what you say.’ They showed me an image of distress, 
with shriveled face, disheveled hair, distorted features, 
brow heavily knit by pain, body stooped by torturing aches, 
and mind clouded by dread disease. The image stared at 
me with a ghastly grin that made me shudder. They 
said that was myself after a few years of imprudence. I 
turned away in disgust, and told them they were crazy. 
I also informed them that I was going to follow the dic- 
tates of my stylish queen and let the future take care of 
itself, 

“Again, if I could live my life over, I would not neglect 
my obedience to my Lord. I would remember my Creator 
in the days of my youth, while the evil days come not; I 
would lean on his strong and willing arm, not only in hours 
of adversity, but also in times of temporal prosperity; I 
would gratefully acknowledge him as the Giver of all good. 


In early girlhood I had a strong inclination to flee to the qe 


good Shepherd; but as I grew older, I became more and 
more absorbed in worldly thought. My heart became hard- 
ened. I loved worldly amusement more than godly gain. 
Ungrateful creature I! How has the Lord kept from cast- 
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ing me off, as he did the wicked king, among the beasts of 
the field ? 

“Tf I could live my life over, how differently would I 
act toward my devoted, indulgent husband, who has wrong- 
fully sacrificed his time, his money, his pleasure to com- 
ply with my unjust demands! He gave me smiles of affec- 
tion and words of good cheer; I gave in return cold frowns 
of displeasure and humiliating expressions of unkindness. 
He gave me pure love; I centered my love in his pocketbook. 
In everything he tried to please me; in haughtiness of spirit 
I tried to appear even more displeased than. I really was. 
How has he endured me all this time? It is a wonder he 
has not been driven to desperation:; but, as God’s nobleman, 
he has patiently braved himself against despair, and through 
all this-torture and temptation has remained entirely free 
from evil habits and rash acts. Noble man he is! Many 
a man with similar trials would have sought solace in a 
gambling crowd or tried to drown his trouble in the ine- 
briate’s bowl. God bless the man who has been so true to 
the unworthy woman who did not merit his love or esteem! 

“Moreover, I would see more closely after my house- 
hold instead of trusting all to careless servants. Our heau- 
tiful home, with its splendid furnishings, so lovingly pro- 
vided by my companion in the days of his youthful pros- 
perity and happiness, would doubtless now be ours to enioy, 
had it not been for my lack of watechfulness, my lack of 
gratitude. Never—no, never—would I commit my tender 


babes to the care of a thoughtless nurse; for had not my 
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precious baby received that fall which injured her spine, 
having been left at home with a nurse while I was seeking 
pleasure in a country drive; had we even been notified of 
the fall in time to give the proper attention, doubtless the 
little darling would now be sound and well, in school or 
playing merrily around the hearthstone. Poor little suf- 
ferer! Yet, with all her affliction, she does not give me 
half the trouble I gave my parents, for she never objects. 
My other daughter—so young, so attractive, so pure—would. 
never have married that drunkard, that desperado, had I 
made home pleasant. As I think of her humiliation, her 
distress, her torture of body and soul, my heart almost 
bursts with grief. Think of her in innocent girlhood—by 
nature beautiful, affectionate, intelligent; think of her now 
—a drunkard’s wife, dejected, mistreated, in want, miser- 
able! I have watched our homes crumble ‘to ashes; have 
watched our gold slip unjustly from our fingers; have suf- 
fered indescribably from the pangs of affliction; have seen 
the skeleton .grasp of death seize one of our sweet chil- 
dren when I was too weak to raise my pillowed head, and 
when the lifeless little body, dressed in burial robe, was for 
a moment placed by my side, friends kindly lifted my head 


that I might imprint a loving, sorrowful, good-by kiss upon _ 


the marble lips and cheeks; I have kept almost constant 
watch over our afflicted little girl; yet all these trials to- 
gether I count as joy compared with the anguish of soul I 
have felt concerning our older daughter, who has become 
the unfortunate victim of a worthless man. Language 
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would falter and fall wounded and defeated if forced to 
even attempt a true description of her sorrow. Never this 
side of the dark, deep river will she find relief, and all be- 


cause I failed to do my duty as a wife and mother. Re- 


morse, remorse! O, if I had only known— But the past 
I can never undo; it is a sealed book, whose clasp I cannot 
find. O God, forgive! Parents, brothers, husband, chil- 
dren, I implore you to forgive! 

“T have resolved what I will do: I will arise and go to 
my Heavenly Father through faith and profound obedience, 
and henceforth my life shall be consecrated to his service. 
I will so live as to renew the shattered confidence of my 
husband and other loved ones; I will live aright. I have 
sown the seed of discontentment and ‘strife; it is but just 
that I shall reap a harvest of anguish. As Byron once said: 


“* The thorns which I have reaped are of the tree 
I planted. They have torn me, and I bleed. 
I should have known what fruit would spring from such a seed.’ 


“T will meekly submit, and will carry the load of grief 
cheerfully, trying all the time to lighten the sorrows and 
brighten the lives of others till I am permitted to lay my 
burden at my Savior’s feet.” 

She became a thoroughly converted woman. Many-—O, 
so many !—who make earnest resolves as to better living 
afterwards retrograde, fall back into their old paths; but 
not thus with this woman. Abiding by her resolutions, she 
became and remained a humble, obedient “ follower of the 
Lamb; ” a devoted, practical, happy wife and mother. 
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That home looks very different now. Powerte reigns 
there, but reigns in peace, love, and contentment. Riches 
found wings and fast sailed away from where they did not 
seem appreciated—some flying in one direction; some, in 
another. A very large per cent sought in vain to gratify 
idle whims; part was buried in the ashes of home; part 
was cruelly caught by the extortioner and the monopolist ; 
while a goodly portion appropriately found lodgment in the 
homes of physicians, who faithfully, patiently, and skill- 
fully watched over the sick and the dying. Their present 
home is a small rented cottage. Their furniture is plain and 
somewhat scarred and broken, having been rescued from 
the last fire (nothing was saved from the two former fires) ; 
but this is a home now, for hearts of love are here. It is 


enough to cheer almost any despondent heart to pass by at 
eventide and hear that happy family as with the spirit and 
the understanding they make melody in their hearts by sing- 


“There is beauty all around, 
When there’s love at home!” 
There is joy in every sound, 
When there’s love at home. 
Peace and plenty here abide, 
Smiling sweet on every side; 
Time doth softly, sweetly glide, 
When there’s love at home. 


In the cottage there is joy, 
When there’s love at home; 
Hate and envy ne’er annoy, 
When there’s love at home. 
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Roses blossom ’neath our feet; 

All the earth’s a garden sweet, 

Making life a bliss complete, 
When there’s love at home. 





; “Kindly heaven smiles above, 
ibe When there’s love at home; 
; All the earth is filled with love, 
; When there’s love at home. 


Sweeter sings the brooklet by, 

Brighter beams the azure sky; 

O, there’s One who smiles on high, 
When there’s love at home.” 


a ee 


The once invalid mother is now a reasonably strong 


= yaw STs 


woman, and has become a willing, industrious home keeper, 
with the timely aid of Mr. Indulgence and the boys, all hav- 
ing learned to use the dish rag and yield the broom with be- 


coming grace. 
“A charge to keep I have,” 


submissively sings the fond mother, as she so frequently 

tries in vain to attract the attention of the poor little girl 

who five years ago was so bright, so full of baby life and 

ae cheering smiles, but who ever since that time has been 
as helpless as in her first mionth’s existence and unable to 
distinguish one friend from another—a helpless, hopeless, 
mindless charge. 

During all this time—almost one-fourth of a century— 
of sad trials, Mr. Indulgence has retained that same mental 
equilibrium ; that composed, serene disposition; that sweet 
spirit of resignation which characterizes the true child of 
God that he is and has been since his youth. His wife’s 
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conscience had been so completely seared over in childhood 
by whimsical gratifications that nothing short of rough ex- 
perience seemed able to melt it into submission. Reader, 
understand me, please. I do not claim that these trials 
were sent for that purpose, for frequently the most conse- 
erated Christians have similar tribulations, as in this in- 
stance the just had to suffer with the unjust. We can never 
in this life know exactly how much to attribute to “ direct 
providence,” and we should be careful along this line. Some 
of the thoughts I would like to impress in this little serial 
are these: The impropriety of overindulgence, the evil of 
procrastination, the danger of not correcting evil habits, the 
importance of nipping error in the bud, the evil of ingrati- 
tude, the need of watchfulness, the peril of neglecting the 
soul. When we realize that our hearts are growing hard 
and cold; when we find that we are inclined to become re- 
bellious against the right, not fully appreciating the benefits 
we receive from God and from the loved ones he has given 
us, let us not wait until some dire calamity shall befall us 
to melt our hearts to penitence. Though sweetness often 
comes forth from bitter, it is not necessary or right for us 
to create bitter in order to extract the sweetness therefrom. 
There will doubtless come a time to each of us when we 
will sadly regret the misspent parts of our existence and 
would fain recall many of the days and years long since 
fled ; but—alas !—it will be too late. 

Youth, take warning! ‘“ Now is the accepted time.” 
Catch the golden moments as they pass; try to make your 
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life like a fair and pleasant day; let the morning sun of 
your existence drive away the gloom of night, arise in its 
noonday splendor to cheer and bless the world, then gently 
sink in sublime simplicity beneath the western sea, leaving 
a brilliant halo to make the world rejoice that you have 
lived. 


SHATTERED ROSES, 

E1e@ury-turre milestones have been passed since this lady 
started across the plains of time, but her love for the beau- 
tiful has not vanished. Yesterday (September 12, 1896) 
there was placed in her hands a small box, having been ex- 
pressed from Marianna, Ark. Those soft, nimble fingers, 
faithful workers for more than three-fourths of a century, 
* were hastened by a mind of curiosity to open the box, when 

—behold !—shattered roses, withered flowers, were exposed 
to view. ‘“ Worthless, useless,” do you say? You may 
think so; some would thus consider them; but though much 
of their beauty has vanished, their fragrance departed, to 
her they retain both. They are emblems of love from 

unseen friends, ties to draw the heart of this noble woman 
toward those of her unseen sisters in the great cause she so 
much loves—the cause of Christ. 

It is sweet to be remembered by absent friends, and there 
is a feeling of peculiar appreciation when kindly consid- 
ered by those we have never met. This is the feeling now 
in the heart of this good woman, and she would like to meet 
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those friends and verbally express her gratitude for their 
loving consideration. Circumstances will doubtless forbid 
this pleasure, but she hopes to meet them over yonder where 
flowers never wither. Exceedingly fond of flowers, na- 
ture’s little eyes of beauty, she always took special delight 
in cultivating them until age gently removed the little hoe 
from her hand. She says persons who care nothing for 
flowers “ do not love our Savior as they should.” 

I watched her as she carefully, tenderly removed each 
little beauty from the box. She admired and commented 
on all. Then I began to think of the great similarity be- 
tween flowers and our own lives. God made both, and for 
a noble purpose. Both can be useful in many ways; both 
are frail and tender while very young, and must be ten- 
derly cared for, but are somewhat “ toughened ” by the 
atmosphere and other surroundings; both require food, wa- 
ter, light, heat, and air; both need cultivation, in rich soil, 
by tender hands of those who feel for them special interest ; 
both may be spoiled by neglect, also by overindulgence ; 
both must die—may live to be withered by the frosts of 
time, may be snatched from the parent stem without a mo- 
ment’s warning. While the bud is yet in its infancy, we can- 
not tell the color or the properties of the forthcoming flower. 
So in babyhood; but as the petals open one by one, we dis- 
cern the characteristics of the forthcoming man or woman. 

Tn that little box bed of choicest flowers were concealed 
many thorns. So life’s beauties and joys are interspersed 
with thorns of displeasure as well as with trials many and 
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severe. Let us be cautious how we indulge by greedily 
dipping too deep into life’s pleasures and luxuries, lest we 
are pierced by a thorn of deception. These flowers were 
apparently ruined, but by means of abundant moisture and 
fresh air they revived, and this morning many of them look 
beautiful. Thus human life may appear almost extinct, 
but by kind attention and medical skill, together with the 
dews of God’s grace, it may revive and be pretty and useful 
still. When these little beauties of nature shall have all 
faded and passed away, the memory of them and of the 
thoughtful donor will still linger fresh in the mind of the 
receiver; for 


“You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still” 


in the form of sweet memory. So the life of a Christian 
may fade away, his body may return to mother clay ; yet his 
works will remain. In the fond memory of loved ones he 
will still linger, and, although dead, will yet speak. 

In many respects this lady reminds me of these shat- 
tered roses. Like them, she has been shaken by the jars of 
time and of a long, wearisome journey, until her body is 
naturally somewhat shattered. In the long ago her erect 
figure, her firm flesh, and her strong muscles indicated 
more than an ordinary constitution. Her black, curly 
hair; sparkling, brown eyes; features, regular and smooth; 
complexion, fair and aglow with the roses of health—these 
gave her an attractive appearance, at least to her loved 
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ones; while she possessed an amiable, sweet disposition that 
won innumerable friends.. In the sick room she had but 
few superiors. She was a messenger of love, with willing 
hands always finding something to do; she was a sunbeam 
to divert the attention from ailments and calamities; she 
was as a garland of flowers with good cheer for the suffer- 
ing, discouraged invalid. Flowers may wilt, but still be fra- 
grant and their colors bright. This dear old Christian pil- 
grim’s features are somewhat withered by the frosts of 
more than fourscore winters; yet her mind remains remark- 
ably clear; vision, splendid; disposition, sweet and cheery. 
She grows old gracefully, and is still gentle and lovely— 
a character to be admired. Time may blight the rose and 
deprive it of beauty and fragrance, but where it has cher- 
ished associations it will, like “ a flower from an angel moth- 
er’s grave,” be prized as a sweet relic of the golden yesterdays. 
This loving old grandmother may be so blighted by age; her 
step, once so elastic, may become so enfeebled; those eyes, 
so dim; the ears, so “dull of hearing;” the hair, so 
bleached; the once erect shoulders, so stooped under the 
heavy pressure of years, as to cause her, by some, to be con- 
sidered homely and useless; but to the heart of love she is 
“young and beautiful still.” 

Many, many flowers and buds were tastily arranged in 
the little box which was opened yesterday—far more than 
we would have thought it could contain. Many—O, so 
many !—are the kindly virtues, noble qualities, crowded into 


the general make-up of this little woman. We did not 
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realize the beauty of the box until its contents were closely 
examined ; likewise, those who know her well are the only 
ones who can realize her worth. The same can be said 
concerning any noble, consistent, Christian character. 


HOW TO BE MISERABLE. 

Br idle. Why? Because while “he that labors may 
be tempted by one demon, he that is idle is tempted by a 
thousand,” 

Cherish Discontent (oldest child of Idleness). 

Live always in the “ golden past.” 

Worry constantly about “‘ to-morrow.” 

Encourage fretfulness and scolding; for they will never 
bring out Christian graces, any more than a March north- 
easter will cause the honeysuckles to bloom. 

If perchance a spirit of love or kindness springs up with- 
in your heart, crush it as you would crush a deadly viper. 

Stir the cup of affection with an icicle. 

Take no advice; learn only in the bitter school of expe- 
rience. | 

Deal in “ futures.” 

Sleep away the best part of the morning, lest you be- 
come famous; for 

“The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 


But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 
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Try to darken, waste, and impair life’s best activities. 

Live for nothing; have no purpose. 

Linger near the trap that has once ensnared you. 

Be as “ moody” as possible. 

Sit in “ grumble corner” night and day, and you will 
have a genuine attack of heart fever. 

Waste your best opportunities, thus securing abundant 
want. 

Pine over your losses; magnify your crosses; take no no- 
tice of your many blessings. 


Pray without working. 
Confide in riches. 
If you make a great mistake, repeat it. 


Lose command of yourself; then you need not worry 
about trying to control others. 

Cleave to that which is evil; abhor that which is ee" 

Disdain the idea of laboring. 

Be indolent. True, the door of success is labeled 
“Push,” and Ben. Franklin says, “ Plow deep while slug- 
gards sleep, and you shall have corn to sell and keep; ” but 
take courage, be slothful, and you shall escape the annoy- 
ance of the sale and the trouble of keeping. 

Close your eyes to the beautiful; close your ears to the 
truth. 

Be like the clematis, which always climbs about on it- 
self, losing sight of the trellis that supports it. 

If in doubt, give up in despair. “ Industry pays debts, 
while despair increases them.” 
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Be cross while others are pleasant, but never pleasant 
while others are cross. 

Watch the man or the woman who fails, then “ go, and 
do thou likewise.” 

Carry the key to everybody’s business chest. 

If any one asks you for a favor, give him your fist. 

If your enemy hunger, curse him; if he thirst, give him 

“ strong drink.” 


Always practice naughty manners, for ‘ 


‘manners make 
the man.” 
There is always “‘ room at the top; ” so stay at the bot- 
tom, where you will not be alone. 
Crush out and bury sweet memories, and on their grave 
plant only the bitter seed of doleful bygones. 
If your parents reprove you for your wrong doings, avoid 
their society. 
Object to all your mother, wife, and sister do; or if you 
chance to approve of something, be sure not to tell them so. 
Tf they ask for your assistance, give them your tongue. 
When you reach home from work or school, do not. for- 
get to abruptly ask if dinner is ready and if there is fresh 
water drawn. 
The complexion of home life depends upon the disposi- 
tion of the inmates; so be as sour as possible. Strong acid 
paints home “ blue.” 
Keep your mind corrupt by feeding it on froth—by read- | 
ing impure literature. 
Inasmuch as lieth in you, live “ at outs ” with all men. 
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With all your ‘getting, get contention. It is easy to be 
pleasant when everything goes right. 

Encourage evil thoughts; for as a man “ thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” 

Always be despondent, and the cobwebs will grow thick 
over your brain. 

Cultivate anger; it is a disagreeable feeling, and will 
greatly aid in rendering yourself and others miserable. 

Spend half of life sowing “ wild oats;” the other half 
will give you employment—reaping the harvest. 

Become a chronic fault-finder, so you will not have to 
“90 in a gang by yourself.” . 

Use every device to obtain money, for “ the shortest cut 
to poverty is trying to get rich in a hurry.” 

Ascertain what your specialty is, then disregard it and 
try every other vocation. 

Always be assured that the wrong officers have been 
elected. | 

Trust false friends. Like your shadow, they stay by you 
in sunshine, but forsake you in the shade. 

Rush headlong through life, forgetting that it is by pa- 
tience the mulberry leaf is changed to silk. 

Nourish the bitter thorns of strife; and wherever you 
go, scatter thistle seeds. 

If you suffer financial loss, spend your time moaning 
and pining over what is gone, never thinking of what is left. 

Annoy your neighbors with all your troubles; get them to 


help to take care of your “ family jars.” 
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Search yourself for your virtues; search your neighbor 
for his faults, 

* Tf al first you don't succeed, try, try ” no more 

Live without aim, for a steady purpose is one seeret of 
progress. 
| Hf you desire anything done, go to the man of leisure, for 
he never has time for anything. 

Always have the “blo,” and divide them with every- 
body around you, 

Think and talk about how much worse the world is be- 
exnnl img. 

Study much about things you want, but cannot obtain, 

Tf you hear anything good about your neighbor, demy it. 

Sponge on your frienda and relatives; they will not 
sea you starve, Ten. Franklin says: “'To be thrown upon 
one's resources is to be cast into the very lap of Fortune,” 
So be eure not to rely on yourself, ond you can easily keep 
out of Fortune's lap. 

Tf you can do no deed except a good one, do nothing; 
if you ean speak naught but a kind word, remain silent; 
if nothing but pure thoughts, fit through your mind, pat 
your brain to sleep. 

Shun education and morality: they ore forces that 
to move the world. 

Frequent the saloons; carry with you a diploma from the 
rum shop—a ra nase, 

Stand in your own light and fight your own shadow, 

Object evermore; pout withont censing. 
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Ben. Franklin suggests: “If a man empties his purse 


into his head, no one ean take it from him.” Empty yours 
into your throat. 

Wear a long face; refrain from smiling. 

Spend a little faster than you make. The way you spend 
your income is an index to your financial brain. 

Lavishly spend all your dimes, and your dollars will not 
trouble you. 

Let your expenses always exceed your income. 

If your salary is small, spend it in fast living; if you 
receive only four cents a day, spend five cents. 

Light your money in the end of a cigar. 

Wear your best clothes every day, and perhaps some one 
will be silly enough to think fine clothes make a fine “ gen- 
tleman.” 

“Tf sinners entice thee, consent thou ” in all things. 

Avoid instruction, for “ whoso loveth instruction loveth 
knowledge.” . 

If you have nothing to say, say much; for “ even a fool,- 
when he holdeth his peace, is counted wise: and he that 
shutteth his lips is esteemed a man of understanding ” 
(Prov. 17: 28); and “ whoso keepeth his mouth and his 
tongue keepeth his soul from troubles ” (Prov. 21: 23). 

If you have a good reputation, cry it down. You can 
erush it in a little while, but it will take years to regain it. 

In those quiet, serious moments that come to all of us, 
study all about how sad your condition is and how gloomy 
your prospect. 
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“Oreeds are narrow; truth is wide.” So select some 
narrow, shaky plank of opinion, only broad enough for 
“you and your wife; your son, John, and his wife—you 
four, and no more,” and walk thereon until you fall hence. 

When you awake in health, always forget to thank your 
God. 

Pray for daily bread, then wait for the corn to come to 
you already “ shelled.” 

Disregard the laws of nature and of God, then censure 
Heaven for letting you suffer the penalty. 

Consider everything on earth impure, and Heaven will 
have no use for you. 

Observe these simple rules and “ apply externally, inter- 
nally, and eternally,” and I will guarantee them to perma- 
nently cure the malady of happiness or contentment. 

For reliable testimonials, apply to Mr. Talk And Do 
- Nothing, Grumble Corner, Misery; also to Miss Tonguie 
See Bonnyface, 13 Disconsolate avenue, Tattler’s Bend, 
Idleho. 

For further information, inclose a two-cent stamp for 
free samples and catalogue of particulars to the firm of 
Do Little & Steal, Pouting Furnace, Loafer County, U- 
make-us-go. 


In spoiling a girl, you make trouble for her husband; in 
spoiling a boy, you make trouble for his wife. This trouble 
will be realized by and by. 
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FOREST JEWELS. 


Tue forests seem vain of their glory to-day. They stand 
out on dress parade, sporting with the sunbeams. Each 
tree is arrayed in brightness, each bough weighted down with 
little jewels of sparkling brilliancy. ’ 

Yesterday and to-day the wind and sunshine have been 
striving for the mastery, the sunshine trying to melt these 
jewels into tears, and the north wind consolidating them, con- 
densing the tears into sparkling beads, which, like diamonds, 
reflect the sun’s bright rays. The forests stand in shining 
array, each tree stiffening itself as if proud of its jeweled 
tresses; but though this crystal drapery is showy and beau- 
tiful, it is cold and disagreeable—kept so by winter’s chilly 
breath—while the cheerful, sunny-faced day king would 
fain relieve the trees of their icy mantle and robe them with 
foliage tender and green. 

We have many bright-eyed “ little jewels ” in our homes, 
our schools, our Sunday schools—jewels of worth, fast de- 
veloping into diamonds of grandeur that shine resplendent 
in Heaven’s true light. 

Let us learn a lesson from the little icicle, the crystal 
pendant of the forest. While King Winter is preparing 
his subjects for their icy garments, he deprives them, leaf 
by leaf, of their beautiful robes of gold and green; so while 
the proud heart is preparing itself for vain display of gold 
and precious stones, it gradually lays aside its vestures of 
holiness, then dons those of visible splendor. Again, when 
the' warming beams of the morning sun begin to shine upon 
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the ice-crowned trees, we see proud nature’s tears begin to 
fall; then, one by one, the icicles, whether pearly beads 
or glittering spears, will loose their hold and fall to 
the ground. Likewise, when the Sun of Righteousness 
pours his healing beams through the gospel into the heart of 
nature’s wayward child, some of the vain display of this world 
will fall, like cold and weighty icicles ; the remainder, as tears 
of penitence; and he will turn his weary, wandering, trem- 
bling feet toward the Father’s house. Let us ever keep our 
hearts open to the reception of God’s truth and grace; let 
these melt the icicles clinging to our cold and weak natures, 
warm our affections, encourage us, and impress us anew 
with a realization of our own dependence and with a deeper, 
stronger, truer love for God and for earth’s weary pilgrims 
to the “ summer land.” 


LIFE—WHAT IS IT? 

You quickly say it is nothing but a flower or a song; 
that as a “ flower of the grass,” it soon withers; that as a 
song, it is wafted away on the evening breeze. Then if it 
is a flower, let it be the rose of happiness, the lily of purity, 
or the dandelion—the pledge of blithesome May; nourish 
it, cherish it, train it, that it may bloom.in beauty here and 
finally be transplanted in the “ garden of delights.” If it 
is a song, keep your voice clear and soft, and sweetly sing 
it to the tune, “ Praise God, from Whom All Blessings 
Flow.” 
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You believe it is more like a kaleidoscope. Close your 

eyes to everything else, turn it in every direction, and each 
a angle will present new beauties. 
3 You say it is only a bubble floating on the bosom of time’s 
a turbulent sea. Then, ere it bursts, throw on the light and 
4 let the bubble reflect the hand of divinity. 

You compare it to a vapor, a span, “a tale that is told.” 

























As a vapor, let it carry the fragrance of loving-kindness to 
the sin-sick soul; as a span, reach across it with the hand of 
charity; as “a tale that is told,” may it be the same “ old, 
old story of Jesus and his love.” 
You now regard it as a composite thing—a kind of mo- 
_saic. Then select such precious stones as humility, kind- 
ness, integrity, sympathy, patient endurance, fidelity, and 
charity, and arrange the colors to spell the words “ God is 
love.” 
You call it a play on the great stage of action. Then 
play your part well. Do not, by your awkwardness or lack 
of skill, make your Trainer ashamed of you. The time 
of action is short; the effect may be unlimited. “ God 
is the Author; men are only players. These grand 
pieces which are played upon earth have been composed in 
heaven.” 

Now you are considering life as a pilgrimage or journey. 
How unwise you are, then, if you stray from the right road 
and do not return till the twilight shadows gather thick and 
dark around your pathway! However, if numb and weary 
on the mountain you have to sleep in the snow, try to warm 
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that freezing form beside you, and thus you will both be 
benefited. | 
You say it is a wilderness, and you sing: 


“This world’s a wilderness of woe.” 


If you think thus, you should carry with you the torchlight 
of immortality, that you may keep out of the marshes and 
jungles and carefully avoid the pitfalls by the way. 

You say it is a desert, with blazing sun and scorching 
sands. Look! Yonder is an enticing oasis, yonder is an- 
other, and still another. Go to them for rest and comfort, 
and there slake your mental thirst. 

You say it is a dark, dismal cloud. Look for its silvery 
lining. 

“Alas, what a heavy burden is life!” you dolefully cry. 
Then lighten it and brighten it as much as possible by cast- 
ing off the superfluities. Assist your neighbor in bearing 
his burden, and God will help you to bear yours. Patiently 
carry it to him who in tears and blood has traveled the same 
road; humbly and prayerfully lay it at his feet; do as he 
directs, and he will give you rest. 

“ Life is a fearful storm,’ you say. How little infatu- 
ated you are if you can sleep while your bark is being driven 
amidst unknown waters! Listen to the tempest’s voice, and 
see the lightning’s fiery tongue flash athwart the heavens! 
Arise, go and kneel on “ Calvary’s bleeding brow,’ place 
your hands together above your bowed head, and meekly 


sing: 
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LIFE—WHAT Is IT? 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 


What is life? You say it is a little rivulet flowing down 
a mountain side over rocks and through deep gorges. Then, 
as you float down the stream, fringe its banks with flowers ; 
sow them thick with seeds of loving-kindness. 

As a broad, deep ocean you see it now. Be a lighthouse, 
so that when the storm-tossed mariner is “ rocked upon the 
raging billows ” you may warn him of the deadly breakers. 

Your vision has suddenly contracted. You now see life 
as nothing more than a small, pale, delicate plant. Then 
remove it from the hothouse of your narrow opinions; give 
it the air and sunlight of God’s truth; let it be watered by 
the gentle dews of his grace; do not suffer it to be crowded 
with worthless weeds of worldly ambition to steal away its 
richest soil; forget not to fertilize it with the Christian 
graces. 

Now you say it is a garden or park. True; and it con- 
tains not only its “ tree of the knowledge of good and evil,” 
but its forbidden fruit as well. It is both an, Eden and a 
Gethsemane. _ 

It is a candle, you have decided. Place it not “ un- 
der a bushel,” neither behind a screen of gold, but upon a 
“ candlestick; ” then with it “search diligently ” until you 
find some “lost coin” (lost soul), thus making the angels 
rejoice. : 

It is an hourglass. Well, “life is not measured by the 
time we live,” but by the good we do. “ He lives twice 
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who lives the first life well.” As one by one the little grains 
of sand pass through the glass, let them sparkle with deeds of 
kindness and love. 

It is a tangled skein. Then “ let patience have her per- 
fect work.” 

Now it is more like a ball of yarn. Are you not busy 
knitting? ‘Click, click!” go your needles. Stitch by 
stitch your work is finished. Your ball will soon be un- 
wound. See that your work is not rough and knotty. May 
your thread prove smooth and strong all the way through, 
not wound on a large center (heart) of worthless material. 
Such is the hypocrite’s ball. 

Now it is a mixture—a regular “ bittersweet.” Give 
thanks to God for the sweet, and with it try to sweeten the 
bitter. 

Life is an echo. Then use words and tones you will 
not object to having repeated. Do not. let the echo be like 
the sob of a mighty sea, but like an angel’s song of peace and 
good will. 

It is a phonograph. Are you willing for your life work 
to be preserved and given over and over to the promiscuous 
world 2 

Now it is a kind of ore—a peculiar composition of gold 


and silver, iron and clay; and Tennyson says: 


“And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipped in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the shocks of doom, 
To shape and use.” 
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With chisel and file shape it as nearly like the divine im- 
age as you can, then leave it in the hands of the great Sculp- 
tor. “ THe will treat you right.” 

“* Life is but an empty dream,’ ” you have decided. Then 
feast on wholesome spiritual food, so the dream will not end 
in a frightful nightmare. 

“Tt is merely a shadow,” some one has whispered to you. 
Then stand not in the light of those who want to see, but 
stand where you can screen some one from the parching 
rays of persecution. 

But your vision has again expanded. You are now gaz- 
ing at a great menagerie composed of persons whose natures 
represent all kinds of animals. Then you be sure to keep 
on the plain of the highest ones. Do not cultivate the cat 
and dog nature—sly and stealthy or ready to bite, scratch, 
or snarl on the slightest provocation. Be not the parrot— 
merely an echo or imitator—with no ideas of your own; 
nor the stupid sponge, firmly stationed on the rock of do- 
nothing, absorbing all you can and keeping all you get; nor 
yet the vulture, always seeking that which is unclean and 
disagreeable. Be not the terrapin, carrying all your pos- 
sessions on your back. Be not the monkey—wmerely a 
shrewd beggar, though a fine mimic; nor the swine, caring 
only for what you consume; neither the stinging wasp of 
scandal nor the kicking mule of stubbornness. By no means 


be the porcupine, with quills of sensitiveness projecting 
in every direction, ready to pierce even your very best 
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friends. “Beware of dogs, neither cast your pearls 
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before swine; ” try to induce “ the lion and the lamb” to 
be congenial. Be the ingenious ant, laying up your win- 
ter store at the proper time; and the gentle dove, carrying 
in your mouth the olive branch of peace instead of the tongue 
of slander. By all means avoid being the “ dog in the man- 
ger ” or a “ wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 

You represent life as a great canvas. See that it is 
stretched smoothly on a substantial frame, and you can 
paint thereon a superb picture; learn to mix your colors to 
advantage and handle your brush with skill and grace; bring 
out your high lights, deepen your shadows, then use your 
blender to soften the effect; let the frame be oak or wal- 
nut, bronze or gold; and when your painting is finished, 
it will be left hanging in the hall of your friends’ memory 
to remind them that your life was not a failure. 

You say it is a circle of seasons. Spend the balmy 
springtime sowing the seed from which you desire to reap 
~ a bountiful harvest in summer and autumn; then in winter 
you will enjoy the golden fruits; and, having completed the 
circle, you will enter the spring of another existence. 

You speak of it as a succession of hills and valleys. 
Climb the hills patiently, and the task will be easy. Many 
of the tallest mountains are only imaginary difficulties 
which vanish on approach. While you are in the valley, 
look upward for the stars. 

But you are older now, and you view life as more real. 
You see in it much to do. You eompare the world to a 
schoolroom, a workshop, a beehive, an art gallery. Then, with 
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Christ as your teacher, try to properly educate your heart; 
and be a student, not merely a school goer. Keep your tools 
bright by use; let them: not rust in the tool chest. Be a 
working bee, not the despised drone to be stung from: the 
hive in derision. See, by all means, that you make a good 
negative; then test your proof; see that it brings out the 
proper expression; use reliable chemicals and good mate- 
rial all the way through; and neglect not to give your pic- 
ture the proper “ finishing touch.” 

Now you are looking at. life as a building. Very well. 
If you will lay an imperishable foundation, use none but 
the best material, see that the work is well done, then keep 
it well insured in the never-failing company of Heaven, 
your house will stand the storms of time. 

You speak of the mystic loom of life, and say we are all 
weavers. Select a suitable design and imitate it, using col- 
ors that will not fade; for, as suggested a the sweet, but 


lamented, writer, “Ailenroc,” ~" 
“When the day is done, the loom is still, 7 

And the arm no longer obeys the will; 2 

When the nerveless hands the shuttles drop 

And the tired feet the treadles stop— 

Then, before the Master’s eyes, unrolled, 


Lies the long day’s work heaped fold on fold.” 


You say it is a race, like that of Olympia. Then “lay 
aside every weight, . . . and run with patience.’ 
The victor’s reward shall be a erown—not here, but at the 
end of the race; not of withering olive leaves, but of life 
evermore. 
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By this time experience has convinced you that life is a 


battle. 
Then, my comrade, up and doing, 
With bright armor—sword and shield! 
Still aspiring, still pursuing, 
Drive the foe from every field. 


Arm yourself well for the conflict. Do not shrink back 
into your tent while the battle is raging, neither try to hide 
when your name is called on the muster roll. Stand firm 
at your post of duty. Lift your head and gird yourself 
for brave and cheerful toil. March when your Commander 
says, ‘Go ;” stop at his command; fire when he says, “Fire;” 
“ground arms” and put your sword into its sheath at his 
bidding. Be sure you have enlisted in the right army, and 
keep on the proper uniform, lest you be mistaken for the 
enemy. Never prove traitor. Use proper weapons, then 
beware lest you fire at the wrong party. “ Stonewall” 
Jackson was sorely wounded by his own men, who almost 
worshiped him, which injury probably led to his death. 
Many unconsciously fight and spiritually wound valiant 
soldiers in the Lord’s army, when they really believe they 
are fighting Satan and his host. Lee spoke of it as losing 
his own right arm when Jackson fell. Thus our great Com- 
mander claims the injury when his soldiers are maltreated 
“ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” As a good “ sol- 
dier of the cross,” avoid rashness; consider well; be vigi- 
lant; be brave; be faithful. Then, after the hardships of 
war are over, your rest will be sweet; your glory, bright 
after the darkness is past; your victory, grand after the 
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conflict is over. ‘“ There are victories to be won more glo- 
rious than those of the historic fields of the world’s con- 
flict-—evil habits to be subdued, passions to be overcome, 
temptations to be resisted, and life consecrated to noble pur- 
pose.” Avoid all warfare that brings carnage and blood- 
shed, but bravely fight in the army of the Lord. 

You speak of it as a watchtower. Then, “ watchman, 
what of the night?” 

At last you think of life as one brief day. Then, for 
humanity’s sake, place in it as little cloud and as much 
shine as possible. Life’s sun, sinking in the west, “ shines 
back on elouds unremoved and intensifies their blackness; 
but good deeds, spots of radiance, are even brighter because 
of his searching beams. Do not blaeken the morning sky 
with evil deeds; do not, after a glorious morning, cut off 
the sun in his noonday splendor; do not, after a fine morn- 
ing and glorious noonday, place along the evening horizon 
a somber cloud to overshadow those who have been watch- 
ing your life with such intense anxiety, pleasure, and hope.” 

“ Dost thou love life? Then squander not time, for that 
is the stuff life is made of.” 

















FILLING THE GRAVE. 

Mucu has been justly said and written concerning the 
large, warm heart of the Irishman—of his devotion and 
fidelity to those he loves. Live worthy of his esteem, and 
as a rule, he will almost die by you. 
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More than two decades ago one of Ireland's native sons, 
Mr, Jolin Patterson, was employed by an old gentleman [ 
well knew to do some farm work, He was alone ond de 
jected, thousands of miles from home and relatives. The 
blue Atlantic—so brood, 2o deep—lay between him ond the 
home of his youth, All bis near relatives, except one eis- 
ter, glept beneath British soil. Te wae among strangers, 
without money, and in feeble health. But the friendly 
stentner that landed him safe on America’s eoil did not fail 
to bring with him that large, faithful Irish heart, which 
soon won for him many friends. He became devoutly at- 
tached to the noble elderly couple who had shared with him 
their splendid, comfortable, and hospitable home, and he 
loved each member of the family. For a little grandson of 
theirs, then a wee infant, he soon began to manifest fond 
attachment, which grew stronger with the passing yeurs. 
He would gladly linger in the grove around the country 
ebureh and “ take care of the boby " during services, When 
this babe was a litthe leas than two yeare old, his friend waa 
earing for him during the services of a protracted meet- 
ing, and one day let him go to gee what he would do. The 
wee one quickly started toward home, not knowing he waa 
ao closely watched. After some distance the road diverged 
into three. The boy paused, turned this way and that, 
quickly surveyed the three roads, looked very serious for 
a moment; then, with o look of wasuronee, a brightened 
eountenunce, and quickened step, be started homeward, to the 
vreat delight of bis kind wateher, who thought it muarvel- 
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ous that bis little eharge could know which rood he was in 
the habit of traveling. Hy this time the vigilant friend 
had permitéed the child to get a good way ahead of him, 
und, being very feeble, found it rather diffieult to overtake 
him. So he apeke excitedly to a man who waa possing on 
a mule, “Head that boy!" which request was readily 
eranted. 

At any time when this child would see Mr, Patteraen re- 
turning from work, he, with ready little fect and with 
chubby, dimpled hands uplifted, would rim te meet him 
at the front gate, his prattling tongue joyfully exclaiming: 
“0, Pash! Pash!” No motter how far the man had 
walked or how hard and rough had been his work, he was 
never too tired to take the child inte lis arma, carry him 
the house, and entertain him with a little fond play. 

Years havo sped away. Fleet-winged time has wrought 
many changes. Two other little jewels were set in that 
family ring. Yeors after this the ring wos broken, ond the 
firet jewel dropped out. That bey wos there ne longer to 
brighten the lives of his parents, grandparents, or hia good 
old friend. Near the same country church, two miles from 
that loved old home, today (February 1, 1902) a white 
mantle let down from the clouds keeps the cold north wind 
from his lowly bed in the “ silent city,” and a marblo shaft 
tells us where his body lies, while loved ones sadly miss him 
from the fireside, 

The devotion of this Irish friend had grown stronger and 
stronger, and was much appreciated by the boy and his par- 
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ents. Atier the littl mound was raised, this man towch- 
ingly suid to the weeping parenta: “ You need not be afraid 
of that grave’s boing 1 ‘ted while I live.” Tia word 
has proved true, as it always does. Month after month, 
year after year, he has carried his shovel two miles, filled 
every sunken portion of the grave, and watched after it with 
proverbial devotion. His long-continued attention ia sufli- 
ecient to cause others to say: “* Behold how he loved him!"” 
Sometimes the gentle zephyre fan the cedars that ware over 
the incloeure, the mocking bird sings praises there, and the 
lark warbles a weleoune to its mate; sometimes the dewdrep 
paints « littl rainbow and throwe kisses at the morning 
sun; scunetimes the drought parchee the clay lipe that seal 
from human sight the once stalwart figure of that boy; 
but this same faithful wateher carries the key to the iron 
gate and foreets not his charge, The bodies of the dear 
old eouple he so much loved now sleep im the same family 
inelogure; ond their proves, as well as thoee of their de 
parted children, are cherished, filled, and guarded by him 
with the aame tender love, Sometimes froat nipe the buda, 
paints the foliage, ond drives the birds to the far-away 
sonny Southland, while on that hillside “the seeds of the 
future ore sleeping under the leaves of the past; ” but those 
hallowed mounds are not neglected, Sometimes when even 
the rippling streams are frozen over ond the treee are brown 
and hare, he rides throngh bleak forest and barren meadow 
from the dear old cottage howe to the churchyard to see if 
the graves need care. 
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When his earth life shall be ended, when those industri- 
ous hands shall kuve grasped for the last time their shovel 


and epade, when his worn-out boy ehall be slesping on the 
some quict hillside, may some thoughtful friend he left to 
eee that his “erove ia kept green; " for bard indeed is the 
heart that would neglect him, Tf living, I want t elaim 
the pleasure of nssisting in at least raising a morble aloft 
in his memory over his grave an near as poeeible to the 
graves be has so long and eo tenderly watched. 

For many years he has been o faithful eoldier of the 
eross, keeping his armor far brighter than many with bet- 
ter advantages. We trust that he will live prepared for 
the blessed land that needa no graves. 


PAY DAY. 

Tre, poy day is coming by and by. How does your ac 
count stand { Have you bad a reckoning? Tf you neglect 
this duty, you will be astonished when you go to make o set- 
Hement. Unless you keep a regular memorandum, your 
aceount Will be greater than you think, How many times 
have you ever found it leas than you expected! How often 
have vou found it greater? 

QOecasionally our good and reliable merchanta make o 
slight mistake, whieh they will as readily reetify when their 
attention is called thereto; but, as a rule, the error is ours. 
Tt is often hard for na to distinguish between our needs and 
cur wants; eo we many times buy articles we do not expe 
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cially need, and which, therefore, mako no vivid impression 
on our minds. Soon we forget having bought them; and 
when pay day comes ond our attention is called to theae 
little items, we are sometimes inclined to doubt the cor- 
rectness of the statement; but on careful reflection, by look- 
ing over the list and observing the date of purchase, we, 
after o while, slowly and almost reluctantly call it to mem- 
ory, and find that the merchant was only faithful to his 
trast, 

A greater pay day is coming before long; and while we 
have time ond opportunity, we had better be examining the 
accounts and ascertaining how our records stand. Have 
we kept a faithful memorandum? If not, we may be eure 
there ia more charged ogoinet ue than we imagine, Per- 
haps we have thoughtlesely purchased things just beenuse 
we desired them and for which we had no special need ; per- 
hapa we did not oven ask the price, but simply permitted 
the merchant to charge them to our account, When 
pay day comes, we may find that they were more costly than 
we expected, and were probably not genuine article. We 
thought they were “solid metal" bot we now aseertain 
that they are only plated with silver and gold, and endure 
but for * a season; " yet we must pay the full price, 

Young lady, fora long time vou hare been going to the store 
and purchasing littl: articles, with the understanding that 
7 nope will make it all right” with the merchant; but there 
is one account against you which your father cannot settle, 
It is your sin account. Fou must pay that account yourself, 
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and no reduction whatever will be made in consequence of 
its being “ vou,” 

Young man, your father has been “standing pood ” for 
you in your idle “trades.” He has paid out many hard- 
earned dollars to get you out of trouble; he has settled many 
a store account and livery bill that you should not have in- 
curred, rather than have hia boy entangled in the litigation 
of the country. At that great reckoning your good old fa- 
ther cannot stand between you and the Judge. 

Man, when you left those litte children at home begring 
for food, clothing, and edueation, and that humble, faithful — 
wife coaxing and pleading with you to atay with ber and the 
little onee—I ear, when you left them last night and went 
“up town ” and bonght that jug of intoxtesting fluid, did 
you ask ite coat! Did the momseller give you the price in 
dollars and cents? Tf an, he deceived you, Tle priee enn- 
not be thus estimated. To the value he placed upon it you 
may add hungry children’s pleadings, good wife's prayers 
and tears, your own mental depression and epiritual decline. 
This will still be « low estimate to place upon it, for it may 
cost you far more than this, and you may have to pay the 
full pricee—your own mail. 

Thus with all our rude, wicked pleasures. They may be 
gold-tinted, but are net genuine; they are only gilded with 
the brillinney of frivolity, which corrode: as soon aa exposed 
to the light of eandid investigation. Our faithful Judge 
sita enthroned on high ond makes no mistakes. Tt is much 
safer to “eount the coat" and “poy as you go.” Then 
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«to “halanes accounts,” you will feel 
auch sweet relict ty ksi * Well done, thon good and 
faithful customer! Your aceount is sotiled ; you owe noth- 
ing. Moreover, this firm kindly offers o magnificent pre 
mim to those whe purchase their gooda and pay peomptly. 
That premium is a crown of fadeless glory to be worn in 
the eternal parodise of God. Such is yours, Go to your 
reward.” 

Freqvestiy when an article fron my pen appears in 
print, I am shocked, mortified, and almost horrified at the 
errors I detect mistakes in apelling, punctuation, or oon- 
struction: mistakes T would gladly correct, if possible, be 
fore they meet the reader's eye. Sometimes these mistakes 
have been made by the publisher: acmetimes, by myself; 
for both parties are human and liable te err. I would al- 
ways gladly read the proof sheet and correct the errors, but 
eeldom have this privilege. The errors go before the pul 
lic, and are often placed to my credit, whether justly eo or 
not, ; * 
Tt is thus in life, We make many mistukes; many others 
aro mode against ua. Many of the mistakes we make we fail 
to realize at the time; many of those made against us we 
eould probably correct if we knew it In time. We cannot 
possibly obtain « glance at the proof sheet, cannot republish 
the work of an hour or a moment; eo the record goes before 
the public, Each day is a page, ond ot dawn it is blank, pure, 
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white, On it-we write, either for weal or for won While 
writing, wo should remember that we cannot see the proof 
sheet; therefore wo should not use puzzling hierogiypics, 
which might be incorrectly and mysteriously deciphered, 
but should write in an oomistakable hand and have our ideas 
ao clenr os to be distinctly understood. 

The printer may innocently make unlstakes es ip ea 
man). Many times we cast mereilesr reflection: 
experienced printer for his typerraphical errors. Think 
how many little pieces of type are picked op and arranged 
im preparing each column for the presa! No wonder mis- 
tikes ore mada You and IT might not do half ao well. 
We should try it and see before we say too much. The very 
maiest work is to find fault, and the severest critics are often 
the ones who know the least, cepecially about the subject 
considered, The school-teacher is unduly criticised, eape- 
clally by aome whe have never taught; the young, inex- 
half ao well; the preacher is censured by some who do not 
know in which Testament to look for the book of Rommna. 
If these unjust critics would only correct their oueee 
the “proof sheet of their en comments—befors the 
harsh words escape their lips, whut relief ! 

The printer should remember that a blemish on his pa- 

a misepelled word, an ineorrect verb, or even an in- 
verted letter, will attract more attention than many 
and words in their proper attitude, Likewise, we who wear 
the name of Christ should remember much is expected of 
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ns, and any misstep or inconsistent act will attract more 
attention and receive more comment than many deeds of 
righteousness. Efoth ehould be careful to make ov few 
blunders as possible. The publisher has one great advan- 
tage, however: he can inepect all his work; and, if he tries, 
he can correct his inaccuracies before they are brought to 
the public gaze; whereas in outer life our maneivers ire 
frequently made lnown to others as readily as to ourselves, 
Th our private meditations we should change, modify, and 
sorrent our formulated plana, ond thus sore ourselves moch 
trouble. 

The publisher should not claim to do good work unless 
capacitated and determined te do so, A man should ot 
claim to be @ first-class worker in the great vineyard unless 
his work will justify the “well done.” We uanally know 
where we ean have good printing done—by the samples sent 
forth; we usually know where to find genuine Christiane— 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” In this life we may 
bo held responsible for errors made by others. Many on 
innocent man has gone to the gallows or the guillotine; 
many martyrs, in consequence of fidelity te their God, have 
been consumed by the maddening flames or tortured at the 
Bridge of Sighs. The innocent Son of Mary was nailed 
to the crows in consequence of the mistakes of others, But 
let us not be discouraged. The great Keeper of life's ree 
ord makes no mistakes. THis publishing apparatus is al- 
wave in perfect order; hie mind, always clear, Hence the 
record will be true to life, [Df we could only be permitted 
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to glanee at the proof sheets of cur charactera; if we eould 
“ser qureclves as others see us” and as we are viewed by the 
all-seeing Eye, donbtleea many times we would blush and 
as many tines turn pale, weep, ond plead with the recerd- 
ing angel to let ua correct our blunders; but doubtless he 
would calmly reply: “Your thoughts served aa proof aheeta 
for your characters; why did you not correct before send- 
ing to press’? You had a perfect model; why did you net 
imitate i, ?” = 
I. 
ATRODvCTORY illustration: Building «a Hose. 

Consider the plan, material, cost (weigh your pocket- 
book); employ workmen or a contractor; have a written 
agreement; let the work begin. 

1, Foundation. Consider its importance; dig deep— 
down below the “ frost line; ” lay the foundation on golid 
elay or rock; make a firm eupport for the superstructure— 
a foundation “sure and stendfast,” a foundation able to 
etand the fury of sterme and sweeping floods, 

2. Framework, Select only strong, sound, selid mate 
rial; then see that all parts are well braced. 

$, Carefully measure each piece of material, 

4. Have all the work well dome, leaving no “ lowee 
screws,” no erevicea to be hidden by additional melding. 

§&, See well to the covering; let it turn both raim and 
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O. after the heating capacity. See to the chimneys 
and flues: let them not be mere smokestacks; they should 
both draw well and throw out heat. 

7. Let the painting be well done, eo that the building 
will not soo beeome weather-heaten. Consider durability 
ad well os appenrance. 

§, Pay the workmen or the contractor not in promises 
alone; you are not entistied with promised work 

o, Use taste and skill in furnishing your house Har- 
mony between house and contents should be considered. 

10. Have the house and the furnishings well insured; 
compare companics, and patrenize the one you believe most 
reliable. 

li. Keep your duce thoroughly paid up; yet try to pro 
tect the property from damage, Do not be careless because 
of insuranee. 

God hae wisely constructed for each of ws a house—the 
body, which is the temporal palace of the soul, He is the 
great Architect. He hus “counted the cost;" he has 
wisely planned the structure, “ like unto himeel? "—henea 
“up to date,” of good materiol, adapted to his purpose; 
he has laid the proper foundation; be has exeeuted his plums 
in ways satisfactory to reaeonable and uncomplaining mor- 
tala, but best understomd by himself; he hos selected strong, 
durable material (bones) for the framework; and be hos 
wisely protected all the delicate parte (eyes, lungs, ete.) 
by peeper bracing and projections. Each piece is mens- 
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ured, ig an exact fit, Thia great Architect does joint work 
—tinkes no mistakes, When mistakes are made, some 
other agency is at fault, 

The building is now well finished, and he has placed fire 
therein, hae tested it, lias breathed into the nostrils the 
breath of life. He has painted the building, has tinted it 
with the glow of health: he has inhabited it with a living 
spinit—the man proper, 

Now, having done his work well and provided all kinda 
of material, he leaves man te furnish the building accord- 
ing to his own taste, He hos placed before him the good, 
the bad; the wholesome, the poisonous; the elevating, the 
degrading; the perfect, the deformed; the beautiful and 
stblime, the homely and ridiculous; alao dirt in mournful 
thundance, Each piece of material is labeled and its qual- 
ities ore deseribed. Full and free instructions are piven aa to 
how the betas tain be fitted up for the happiness ancl seek 
being of its possessor, also for his misery and destruc 
So if man selecta the wrong furnishings, he alone is to bo 

enqured, God does not forces him to select the best; for 
this woud deprive him of volition, without which man 
would not be man. 











Churacter building is only furnishing the house we live 
in, the structure God has erected as the temporal residence 
of the soul, An ideal character is pictured out before ws. 
We have explicit directions for imitating him, and the ma- 
terial ia supplied. 
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In arranging a room, we do not first crowd it with heavy 
furniture, which will have to be lifted or rolled from place 
to place whilo we epread, stretch, and tack down the carpet. 
We first carefully put down the carpet, see that it ‘3 straight 
and free from wrinkles, then bring in and arrange the other 
articles according to taste and convenience, Neither do 
we fill the apartment with articles which are not only ex- 
pensive, but also uselees, ugly, unclean; which will not only 
anil our apparel and other things coming in contact with 
them, but will endanger our health, our intellects,our morals. 

Tn establishing a chorecter, diz deep; Iny a solid foun- 
dation on the bed rock of sincerity—not on the shaky, miry 
quicksands of doult and fickleness. Spread your carpet 
earefally; atreteh owt the wrinkles of skepticiem and hypoe- 
risy; see thot it ia etraight ond emooth; then make it secure. 
Now bring in your furniture, gracefully arrange your 
drapery, and decorate your walls, The inhabitant of this 
wonderful character atrueture, also, is permitted to select for 
himself, Before him, side by side, are placed good and 
evil—the tree of life and the fruit forbidden. Of which 
will be partake? One is lubeled, * Eat and live forever; ” 
the other, “In the day that thon entest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.” In other words, bountiful material is at his 
door, both good and bad. He may fill his house with the 
choicest articles, and be happy and weeful; or he may fill it 
with vile rubbish, and be miserable throughout time and 
eternity. He may choose as he will, Which do you think 
the man will select? Eefore him are placed bomility, love, 
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integrity; arrogance, hatred, falsehood. Which will he 
choose t Suppose he gradually, but knowingly and yolun- 
tarily, collects into his new, clean palace all the foul rub 
hish it enn contain, Suppose he refuses the chaste and sc 
leeta the vile; lines his hows with unsightly pictures and 
paintings, then fills his brain with obscene literature, Sup- 
pose he is careful to keep his eves on that which is wicked, 
his feet treading the pathe of vice, his voiea tuned to un- 
Wholesome herbs, be looks around until he finds a filthy, 
nauseating weed, then chewa that and essta from his mouth 
the disgusting saliva; again, dries some of the and, 
with its assistance, converts his throat into a chimney and 
his nose into a double emokestack. Suppose he opens wide 
his throat and swallows the demon drink, when he knows 
full well that it will derange his physies] makeup and 
those polluted lipa and thenes pours forth bitter oatha and 
violent rebukes ogninst these intrusted to his care, cursing 
even the God who mode him after euch o noble pottern and 
provided him with such bounty. Suppose be crowds into 
instruction plainly saye will cast him into an abode of evrer- 
lasting misery and woe. Suppose he refuses to poy the in- 
surance, denies the debt, finds fault with the Master Builder, 
harahly criticises the plan and work, defving the very pow- 
ers of Heaven, yet claiming a full shore of ite glory. 
Does man ever act thos? 
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ly. 

Let us glance at some of the rough, impure, unsightly 
articles of furniture that many persons have selected for the 
temporal homes of their souls—persons, too, with reasonable 
intelligence and fine advantages. Tf a man hos no mind, 
he is not reeponsible, and, therefore, is exeused; if he has a 
little sense and realizes be hea but little, we are in deep 
sympathy with him, whereas if he hos bat litte sense anil 
thinks he has much, we nave no patience with him. 8a, 
friend, if you have but little sense, try to have enough to 
know you have but littl, We are speaking of persona with 
good natural endowments and reasonably good opportumi- 
ties, and who, in spite of these, will squander time and ad- 
rantages and tt up the abode of their souls with that which 
is unworthy. 

One piece of this furniture so commonly selected is a 
large trunk of insincerity. This containe all kinds of folee- 
hool, fickleness, flirtation, pretense, and deception, and ‘is 
very difficult to manage. If you try to ralge it, sit down 
on it, or move it, it is eo ™ tricky” it will fly up, elip away 
from you, aseume some other form, or dash ot you and thrust 
you with ite forked tongues of fire; it will Mind you and 
throw you, you know not whither, It is dangerous; it is 
in no way trustworthy, Vou had better let it alone Tits 
owner is the most diffcnlt person to deal with You can- 
not lead him to o bigher life or instill inte him the poesi- 
bilities and principles of the same. He is fickle—standa 
on in “shaky” foundation, As oa boy, he has no “ atick-to- 
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it-iveness; he is earnest and excited over every new un- 
en: but soon becomes restless and tired, —— 

to something ele, As a man, be hos no steadfast 
firmness. 

Then, boys and girls, frst put into your character exdi- 
fica that bed-rock sincerify which will hove o tendency to 
keep other things in proper place. In all the relations of 
life manifest the quality it indicates, At the foundation 
of pure character you will find a good heart, benevolent feel- 
ings, and a well-balanced mind. Be sure you are right, then 
be firm, steadfast, immovable. Thus you may live an open- 
faced life, with am unfettered conserience, You may look 
the world of mankind in the face, and proudly, happily, 








V. 

Another vile article of furniture that many select and ap- 
propriate to themselves is that large cabinet of murder. 
Open its various divisions and see what it contains. Here 
is a large drawer filled with homicide—records of persons 
killed in various manners, Some have been murdered 
through malice; some, through envy; many hare committed 
alow suicide by improdence in eating dress: others, 
eyed demon, the viper drink, end close by their side lie 
the blackened characters who “ put the bottle to their neigh- 
bors’ Tipe.” In another drawer we find character murder. 
Rome of this has been wecidental, but many of the unforte- 
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nate victims have been stubbed with the poisynous tongue 
of elander and insinwation. 

QOutnumbering all these are the multiplied instunoes of 
time killing, These are scattered profusely throughout the 
variom apartments of the cabinet. Some of them are la- 
beled * Study; " some, “ Fon; and many, “ Work; " but 
the true label on each would be “ Lost Opportunity,” for 

"How offen we ore grieving and longing all to yoin 
For a blessed opportunity that will never come again!” 

The moet ludicrons piess of the nonecessary furniture is 
that comical little fickle box, Tt is posseesed by a girl in 
her early teens, The boys borrow and use it sometimes, 
but they soon willingly return it to the owner, who con play 
upon it with astonishing ease She giggles at this, that, 
and the other; at ber own wit or that of any one clea. She 
giggles if anything either funny or melancholy ie anid; 
in either ease it is gigele, gigele, pigele, Ter first cousin 
has o whining machine, and it is hard to tell which is lesa 
to be envied. One whines ond the other giggles, then 
riggles and the other whines, Tho sighs and half- 
erving tenes of the whiner are talonlated to distress ‘you, 
T know: for they make you think she is on the verge of de- 
Bpair, just ready to go to the poorhowse or fall inte a eui- 
cide's grave, She whines if she is poor, for “she needs 
money, and needs it bad;" she whines if she is rich, for 
“money is such a care; she whines because it raina ond 
then becouee the sun shimee bright; she whines at the 
weather, at anything and everything, until we “feel ao 
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sorry for her,” when really we ore the ones who need svm- 
pathy, She enjoys whining, but it is distressing to her hear- 
era, and almost as discusting as the noisy “ he-he-he™ of 
thot ttle “ tickle box.” But bosh! “Speak of on angel” 
—here comes our little girl again, with ber “ tickle box,” 
She giggles at her cousin’s whining; she giggles when vou 
tell her you are sick, and, in a pigeling giggle, tells vou 
she is “awfully sorry.” She bas a brother, known os the 
“erinning lad.” THe grins while she giggles, then she gipr- 
glea while he grins and says: “Heh!" They grin and giggle 
all the time their whining cousin whines, then she keep 
a timely accompaniment by whining while they giggle and 
pri. ‘ 

Look around at more of the useless furniture. You will 
apy some rouch, soiled bundles seattered here and there, 
filled with extortion, covetousness, deceit, * and sueli like.” 
There lies one burst open, Ite contents have swelled, like 
het rice, until the cord has broken and the foul contents 
ure exposed. That bundle is labeled “ Exaggeration,” 
and it is fondly cherished by many. When we see it, we 
are reminded of the man who was arraigned before the 
chureh for exaggeration, Tis reply was: “ Yes, breth- 
ren, I deeply regret to know this is my besetting sin; 
and J bave shed barrels and borrela of teare over it.” 
Again, we are reminded of the man who described a cer 
tnin bhowse in London, Oe was anxious that people should 
know he had “ been somewhere ” and had seen aome of the 
world’s wonders. He was given to exaggeration, and a 
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friend had agreed to always remind him of it, He be 
gan by saying: “The house is nine hundred and ninety- 
nine feet long, six bundred and eighty-four feet high, and 
[just bere his friend towehed him on the foot]—and three 
feet wide.” When his hearers expressed utter astonishment 
at the odd proportions, be esid: “It is a tape factory.” 
Children, let wa be careful, lest we waste too mony words 
building “ tape factorics.” 

Near that ugly bundle is another bondle that, likewise 
has swelled enormously and buret open, On it is written, 
" Uneontrolled Temper; and from it issuce o dark-green, 
poisonous stream of unkind words and profanity. Turn 
quickly away from it, lest some of it touch and poison you; 
then ponder in your heart why even one person in all the 
wide world will have that bundle in his home. Yet some 
of oor very best neighbors, and—shall I say it +—eren some 
church members, actually seem passionately fond of that 
foul, mecouth bundle. A bey in Boston, quite amall for his 
years, wae once jeered by four large men, one of whom said : 
*'¥ou will never amount to much, will never be stronger 
enough to do much work; you ure too small.” The bey 
kindly, bat quickly, replied: “Gentlemen, I know to my 
sorrow that I am amall and weak, but I can do one thing 
that none of you can do: [ can keep from swearing.” 

Look to your left! There, on a high marble base, site a 
large, attractive looking eask of some kind. Really, it looks 
like a magnificent soda fountain. We are tempted toe partake 
of its exhilarating eontenta. Tet ws eo nearer and see what 
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itia Look! Itis boiling over. See how brilliant it is as 
it beads amd sparkles in the sunlight! What o delicious, 
refreshing drink! Even the cask containing it looks 2 cool 
and enticing, ite sides moist, as the hot air from the outeide 
ie condensed by its contact, forming great erystal drops 
which chase each other in little cool streamlets down its side. 
It is so inviting; it is a fountain free; it ie freely flowing 
for you and for me. We have only to bold our enpa and 
they shall be filled. Let us take o drink, Fie! The 
| lonthsome, diegueting stuff! It is nauseating; it is con- 

; termptible, Its name is“ Egotiem.” Tho you know of any 
. one—farmer, drummer, merchant, lawyer, or even preacher 
—who has brought the cask of egotism into the earthly home 
of his soul f 

_ 

Then there is that pernicious old grumble bor, Why 
does anv one select it? It is as old as time, is of no use 
whatever, is by no means ornamental, ond is one of the 
very worsh onemics to home happiness. The firet thing 
We see on opening it is & smaller box containing the powder 
of sensiliveness. Did you ever see that low epecice of 
mushroom which awells up lilt a toad and is some , 
rudely called “the devil’s enuff box?" Yes; 1 knw you 
have seen it, especially ff you have ever lived in the country. 
Squeeze it gently when it is thoroughly ripe,and it will burst. 
If you are not careful, tte contents, like other bad snuff, 
peat tn sgh face and eyes, making a lasting im- 

“SELL Thus with the sensitive box: if you squeeze it - 
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even gently, it will burst, and the powder will dy, like anufi, 
into your own eyes or like asive thrown windward. It will 
cause intense poin that. will often reach your vory heart. 
Be careful. Do not touch it, lest it fly to pieces, like o 
touch-menot, or ahrini: away, like the sensitive brier, or 
strike at you, like the quills of an angry porcupine. Lf pos- 
sible, refrain from speaking while near it; for many times 
even the soft vibrations of the votes of lore will agitate its 
foul eontents, burst the anf box, and the powder will fy, 
like disturbed thistle send, ond will sometimes mingle with 
other combustibles of kindred natures; then all will ignite, 
and—O !—what o drendful smoke they create! 

You will be surprised that this lite * gramble box ” can 
contain so much disagreeable rubbish. Do not touch it; 
but, with lips closed and hands belind you, venture to lean 
over a moment; peep cautiously into the box and view its 
eontents, Gesides the emall box of sensitiveness, you will 
ser laree quantities of fuultefinding, evil forebodings, ber- 
rowed trouble, ete, 

Some of the disagreeable contents of the box originated 
near the beginning of time, when a Fone man Whe epri- 
manded for killing his innerent brother, Since then man 
has ceemed prone to deny being his “ brother's keeper,” has 
lived too much for eclf, has wanted to do exactly as he 
pleased, and has formed the Caizlike habit of pouting or 
crumbling if probibited. This pernicious habit has heen 
multiplied almost to infinity. Its name is “ Legion,” and 
in many instances it hee become epidemic, contagions, he- 
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reditary, and chronic, It acesmpanies some parsons from 
the cradle to the grave, The infant will object if the light 
ia put out; the little boy or little girl will sometimea com- 
plain when asked to get out of bed in time for breakfast, 
then throughout the day will likewise chject when usked to 
do the little chores to relieve the poor, tired mother. Many, 
many times will that loving, self-cacrificing, woary, broken- 
down, ond almost invalid mother draw water, carry wood, 
or make fires rather than ask that stout, roey-cheedced little 
lad or lagsie to quit play or leave the cozy fireside to 
relieve her. Why! Beoause she would rather do the work 
twice, would rather exhaust her already tired muscles, than 
hear the unpleasant murwurings that so often follow her 
requests, Moreover, those complaining words from the lips 
of a dear, darling ehild burn like embers in a mother’s heart, 
and work ruin to her shattered nerves, thus doing far more 
injury than the work would do her good. Tf those sweet, 
roay lipa of childhoxd could only realize the many warm 
kisses of affection they reecived from that doting mother 
before they were old enough to be loved by others; if they 
could only know of the tender wateh care, the intemae anx- 
iety, the sleepless nights, the scalding tears at different times 
during cickness of habyhood; if they could only know how 
much pains have been taken in trying to train them to speak 
aright; if those lips could cnly look into that heart of un- 
shed tears when they spenk in harsh, ungrateful tones to 
that fond mother, doubiless when next tempted to speak 
thas, they would voluntarily lock themselves securely 
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apainat that unkind word and not let it eoupe, Oftentimes 
the dear children mean no harm by these thonghtless eoun- 
plaint: They love their mother dearly, and do not wont 
to neglect ber, Really, they expect to do the work she re- 
quests of them, but it seeme that they have to prefix it with 
aome sour objections It is a pity to thos epoil ao much of 
the sweetness of childhood, depriving both the children 
and the parents of a large portion of the bliss they would 
otherwise enjoy. Probably the child is just beginning to 
Hay some long, tedious game, and is cheery-faced, with eyes 
bright, full of glee, happy aa a free birdie, when called to 
do something for mother. “Wait a minute till I fin- 
jah this game,” is the impatient reply. After ten mimotes 
of weary waiting, the mother calle again, She calla the 
third or fourth time, Now the child comes—aslowly, relue- 
tantly, with countenance fallen, long foee, knit brow, pro- 
jecting lipa, and with that doleful question: “ What do you 
want 7 

Many euch children are only thoughtless ond indifferent, 
not realizing that it is ony more thon a parent's duty to 
all the chores and let them have a“ jolly good time” One 
ceammon form of this complaint is thet other children have 
a better time than they, They fail to realize that a poir of 
litte arme lovingly encireling ber neck, « kias of affection, 
and a werd of gentle aweetoesa from those same procieus 
lips, having exchanged a pout for a sunny emile, would cet 
but little, would work wonders in that tired mother’s brain 
and be a balm to her diseoureged heart, Love, though not 
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blind to fonlts, is ready to forgive; and, as expressed br 
Phebe Cary: “ Sometimes smile ean glorify a day,” 
Mother love regards children as litth cherubs to help to pre 
serve her, and their innocent. smiles help bor to bear wp under 
the ills and misfortunes of life, Mother love will follow 
the ehill, regardlees of his grumbling, through sickness or 
health, poverty or wealth; through prosperity or adversity ; 
through the palace grand or the prison cell. With him it 
will aseend either the tall ladder of fame or the convict's 
seated, Ordinarily the child should never doubt for one 
moment the sincere love of a mother or father, 

When children yield to the unpleasant habit of murmur- 
the exp with an icicle: it grows colder and colder oll the 
while, At lost they will begin to complain when reminded 
of their evil habits or of the necessity of taking care of their 
Clothes or their health, As they approach manhood and 
womanhood, they begin to criticise the community, 50- 
cioty, the COUNTY, and the church, -Li one obetecle is re- 
moved, they search closely and critically until they find an- 
other. 8o it is grumble, gromble, grumble, It ia said 
that “ avery time a sheep bleate it loses a mouthtul.” Think 
of now much joy and good we lose by the pernicious habit 
of sulking or murmuring! 

Strunge to aay, if you will look around carefully, 
you will find at least a small “gromble box” in almost 
every household. It has rather a homely name, I admit; 
but its name is decidedly too good for the box and ite de- 
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testable contents, Little boy or little girl, examine the for- 
niture in your home and see if there ia any “ gromble box.” 
Lf so, look into it carefully and see if you ean find your pie 
ture. Tf it is there, take it ont quickly, before your parenta 
find it in such bad company. Father, mother, is your pic- 
ture in that box? If I mistake not, [ see the likenesses of 
many, if not most, of ws—eome, photographed on the box 
lid; others, old-fashionel dagruerreotypes, showing ancient 
date, but still true to life—chronie gromblera, Do you not 
gee the pictures 1 Look again | 

Youder is another droll piece of furniture. Look over 
there in that corner! Whatis it? It resembles a “ fying 
jenny.” Bee how it spine round and round, fast enough to 
make vour head ewim! “ Five cents » ride!” No; read 
(hat sign ugnin, It saya: “Free ride!” Let us trey it 
"Halt!" But it will not halt The manager says wo 
must jump on while it ta going, but we will not de thant, 
There are plenty on board, without ws, and we do not 
earo for the “sour grapes,” anyway. We see what it is 
now + its name ie “ Hobbyhorse,” and we hod better stay off, 
lest tt throw us over the brink of destruction. The differ- 
ence bebreen a real horee and a hobbyhorse is 
can usually be stopped, while the other cannot, or usually 
is mart, 





You will likewise be astonished when you examine some 
of the other furniture selected by responsible men and 
women and brought inte their character homes, Here sits 
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a large basket of slighted work, labeled “A Lick and o 
Promize.” It shows it bas received the “ lick,” but “ prom- 
ise" ia ubwaya future, you know, Most of our lomes con- 
tain “ lick-ind-promiso” baskets. 


i Yonder is a little dark something on a high perch wear 
: the ceiling. It looks half starved; it is eo shriveled or 
. wrapped up in itself that we can scarcely see it, and the 


one Who labeled it was too saving with his ink to write the 
name distinctly, It somewhat resembles a screech owl, and 
perhaps is one, for its eyes are ite moet conspicuous fea- 
ture. Let me see. Lend me your glasses, please. 0, yes! 
Now I see. Ite name, “ Stinginess,” ia right between 
its big, glassy, glaring eyes. Hugged close under its 
left wing, near ita heart, is the “ miger,” peeping out be 
tween the feathara, locking for a penny: but he is too 
small for you to eee, Do not strain your eyes looking for 
him, 

Laziness lounges over there in the opposite corner. He 
forgets that “sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor 
wears, while the used key is always bright.” He haa just 
been aroused by the breakfast bell. To you not see him 
rubbing hia eves! He is usually awake at mealtime; bo 
often, when his appetite has not heen sharpened by labor, 
his breakfact is not very inviting. He thinks his wife ought 
te go and prepare a special dish to “tempt his appetite,” 

heres really the very best thing to do for it is to let it 
reat a while, as his body is doing, It is not fair to keep 
his appetite working hard all the time his body roste 
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Tt has been tempted entirely too much already—perhapa 
last. night at supper, 

Near Laziness is Theft, with large wings outstretehed, 
ready to dart at everything that ia left unwatehed, He will 
net only steal our purees, but will alao steal our opportu- 
nities, our talents, ond owr souls, The ugly rogue takes 
apecinl delight in preving upon the unguarded moments we 
corélesaly let fy. His double cousin is the earesdropper, who 
is too well known to need deseription, Te epends much 
of lis time around the telephone, catching gossip * on the 
wing,” ° 

In the center of the room is a large, deep hasin of stag- 
nant finid—Chronie Melancholy, It never sees light, hence 
ia full of evil forebolinga—borrowed trouble, In the enr- 
mer sit two ehurna, like twin sistera, with their mever- 
tiring dashers forever going. They are “churning up” 
the foulta of their neighbors, their school-teachers, their 
physicians, their county officinls, their prenchers, their 
church. Lf one becomes a little tired, it slightly cheeks ita 
dasher a few moments; while the other kindly doubles ita 
gpeed, ao mo time will be lost" These twin chorna ure, 
respectively, named ““Tattling” and “ Backhiting,” and 
without them the world would lose nweh—possip. 

Youler sits a queer-looking something. It looks like a 
large yellow cat when o little black dog comes into ber pree- 
eno. You know how the eat “awella up her hack,” 
raises her bristlea, growls, aqualla, and then dashes at the 
digr as if wanting to aerate his eves out; and ahe does 
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serieh, too, This vicious creature ie Jealousy—a dis 
agreeable and dangerous character. She has a twin sister 
named “ Envy,” who is even more to be dreaded, inasmmu 
as ale ia atronger and more determined ee 
She will reach down lower and resort to meaner things in 
resemble that many of their intimate friends eanmot dis- 
tinguish them. They are so very disogrecable it ia as- 
tonishing that people will receive them into their homes, 
“Tenlousy is the ereen-eyed monster which doth mock the 
meat it feeds on.” In the languarce of another: “Jealousy 
is anid to be the offspring of Love; yet unless the parent 
mikes haste to strangle the child, the child will not mest 
until it has poisoned the parent.” “ Envy turns pale and 
sickens if even o friend prevail” “ Bare envy withers 
at another's joy and hates that oxeellenee it cannot reach,” 
By cherishing cither of these passions we are only blowin 
the fire that burns ua and kindling it more and more, We 
are acknowledging our own inferiority as compared with 
these we envy, for “envy is a kind of praise.” We envy 
nome except those we consider our superiors in the qualities 
envied, and thua make the distance between ua and them 
even greater. The largo dog ecarecly aver barks oat the 
train; the little one frequently does, 

Look under the bed of Disshedience to Parents, and you 
will see ontetretehed on the floor, face downward, the little 
Pouting Machine. It is not a very noisy machine; indeed, 
it is often parfectly quiet, except a low “ anubbing,” like 
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diffenlt breathing, Sometimes even this ceases, and it 
zeems that the little machine has stopped for want of breath. 
Turn it over quickly, and you will see its face drawn into 
a score of wrinkles. Be careful! It ia “tricky.” The 
band sometimes flics off, and the spokes fly out of joint in- 
atantly, Tt ie little, but it may serateh you violently or 
kick you like a deranged gun. It can be made a good little 
muchine, hoewerer, It only needa “ boxing.” Little friend, 
he agreeable, or stay by yourself. If you are going to pout, 
erawl under the bed, out of sight; then do not serateh oF 
kick. Do not be eo sour that your very countenaneo ond 
volee will curdle the hearts of those who look at you or have 
to hear you speak; do not poison the atmoephere of your 
friends and neighbors with your own unfortunate or dis- 
agreeable environments, 

Yonder is the queerest thing of all. No one can deecribe 
it, for it changes too often. It makes you think you ean- 
not poesibly live without it; yet try to grasp it, and it is 
gone; parsve it, and it dies beyond your reach; attempt to 
imitate it, and it assumes some other form. You think it 
beautiful, “perfectly lovely.” * You select it as a model 
and hurriedly collect materiols to make something that 
will resemble it; but by the time you have finished your 
. work the model has changed color, shape, and proportions 
until your attempt looks out of date and ridienlona, About 
the nearest you can attain to anemess ia to have some kind 
of “ snapshot" picture arrangement; and the first time the 
object seem still, draw your “trigger” instantly. There 
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will, even then, be a kind of double impression in the pic- 
tare: but it will look very natural, will serve to fill apoce 
in the “Bon Ton.” They tell me this is a noted gnd- 
dessa, and that those worshiping at ber shrine by far outwom- 
ber those who bow submicsively to King Immanuel. She ia 
a queer-looking e«reature, to say the leact, ond dresses ao 
comically, Sometimes she wears a collar so high and stiff 
that she almost has to stand on uo table and tiptoe te seo 
ever it. Tt aetually makes her tum her bead aa if there waa 
a large carbuncle on the back of her neck, Tt makes a red 
ring around her weck, and sometimes causea the muscles of 
the face to look distorted. Tt seems to he trying to waurp 
authority over chin and sare by commanding them te give 
up their positions and take a seat higher up on the head. 
The next time you look at her, probably her dress will not 
have any neck at all. She is as changeable aa the March 
wind, and commands ws as she plesees, We “ hear the 
eomnd thereof,” and where she leads us we will follow as 
eloeely os we rensonably oan, from the subline to the 
Tidieulows, Poor, dependent creatures we! The name of 
this goddess ia “ Style,” and a tyrannical sovercign is sho. 
But, strange to say, tomples have been ereeted in honor 
of thia ungedly goddess throughout the land; at least o 
amall one is found in every home; and subjects are continu- — 
aly worshiping at ber shrine, — . 
Over there on the washstand is a little brown jug of spir- 
its—the “ [-will-and-[-won't,” “ You-ehall-nnd-yon-ahan’t ” 
spirits. These spirits are frequently partaken of by differ- 
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amibere of the family, honded freely from one mem- 
her's another, then back, again, and again. After their 
eupe have been filled and emptied frequently, each partici- 
ant returns to the waslstand, washes hia honda, and, Pilate 
like, declares himself innocent—free from the eontenta of 
the ugly little jug, which bears the right label, “ The Last 
Word,” or “ Retalistion.” 

Have you noticed that large, inflated balloon? It ia the 
hypocrite, puffed with the gaseous ideas of self-importance 
—the “hig-T-and-little-you principle. He is a regular 
Pharisee, publicly thanking God that be is not like other 
men, On the contrary, other men may consistently thank 
the Lord that they are not like be is—a © whited sepuleber." 
“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, bypoerites!" Dut 
we must net examine this balloon too cloaely, leat we pone- 
ture its beautiful covering ond couse it to shrivel to noth- 
ingness. Another reason for staying aloof from the hypo- 
crite ie that he stands on o loose plank—the trapdoor of 
falyehood—just barely atrong enough to mustain his own 
light weight. Lf a single pound of investigation should bo 
added, the trapdoor wenld give way, and down would go 
the halloon, hypocrite and all. We have looked at this per- 
nicious furniture long enough, anyway. We might come 
to the conclusion that all homes are filled with just such 
stuff os this, and nothing better, which would be a most glo- 
rious mistake. 

Let ua now visit the schoolroom and see how things ap 
pear there, 
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VIII. 

‘From kindergarten to clastic hall the student is building 
day by day, Tools are furnished, directions are given, 
overseers are appointed. Each student builder should have 
rooms in his structure fox Iinguage, mathematica, sciences, 
and literature; also for resolution, bomesty, wprightness, and 
truth, His motto should be, “ Purpese and Determina- 
tion,” and should hang at the door of bis heart. He ehould 
provide himself with improved tesct-books, also with the best 
books of reference; then, comparing wise men’s views, 
should sift them carefully and enutionsly, refuse the decay- 
ing theories and doubtful opinions, and keep only the infal- 
lible. 

The world is an open field, and the reaoorees of mind are 
infinite. How strange that all students do not enjoy build- 
ing wisely and securely! They should see well to the fun- 
damental principles, which, sad to say, are to-day, in many 
places, being woefully neglected. Tow often we hear the 
most astonishing blunders in English made by those who 
stand before the world as standard bearers from our college 
halls, those whose life work is to teach the young tongue 
how to talk! These errors are most frequently in the very 
firet principles of language—in the wee of verbs and pro 
nouns, The double subject, the singular “we,” the ob 
jective “I,” ond the nominative “me” are aa common aa 
dling among some Gite college graduates. It would certainly 
be wise for the teacher to watch more closely and try to cor- 
rect these blanders in the langunge of his students, and thus 
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he would doubtless more accurate himaelf. Cor- 
rect the little school goers to-day for saying “ papa—he,” 
* mamma—she,” and in many instances they will ery ont, 
* Pleonsem!" and thus tery to Justify the moet ridiculous 
blunders. 

The active, hopeful, joyful period of college days should 
be more sacredly used; ehould have a sound, solid bazis; then 
good judgment should be exercised in selecting material for 
building. Brutish sport and the demoniae of dangerous 
games, Which coarsen the natare and blunt the finer sensi- 
bilities, ehould be strictly avoided. As some ome hae said: 
“ Students do not need football, with bruises, fights, broken 
limbs, and death. There ia but little common sense, ond no 
cultivation for their higher natures, in such selfish, brutish 
sports.” The games and study should be cheerful, upbuild- 
ing, and caleulated to instill self-respect, at the some time 
Maintaining justice to others. “The college student who 
follows on ideality of manhood is the beet representative 
of the coming man.” He is one who has learned to think. 
Many visions of such » young man have grown into reality, : 
to the utter astonishment of the average school goer, “A 
country without slavery, without doels, with educated 
women, with thought flying over the world as raye of light, 
with men talking with yoice across the continent, was only 
a vieion fifty yeore ago; it is a reality now.” Another 
fifty years may witness changes 13 reat as these, and even 
greater. Who will bring them about? Who but thoae no- 
ble young men and young women who at home, at achool, at 
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work, are learning to think high and wide and deep; who 
eo? im life something brighter and more real than the mists 
of mere classic honor, which many obtain without meriting ? 

The wise student builder will not fear examinations and 
finals, The closing day will be to him, in many reapects, 
the merriest day of all the glad school year, and will be 
hailed with unbounded joy—not alone beeause of racation 
ad freedom from study, but oleo because of freedom of 
conscience and knowledge of useful work in sight. Happy 
that student with visions of his own, that atudent who haz 
learned to think! Though he may be quiet now, the world 
will hear from him later on. 

“Think for thyself, One geod ben. 
But known to be thine own 


Is better than a thousand gleaned 


TX. 

eath individual is largely responsible for his own editlee, 
Each spiritual heart is o temple wherein God may dwell. 
Each percon is a workman, with tools provided, and is daily 
building. Te should select the firm foundation, the bed rock 
af God's eternal truth, with Christ aa the chief corner stone; 
then be should examine carefully each piece of material he 
Places thereon, auch aa faith, virtue, tempernanee, patience, 
godliness, brotherly kindness, and charity. | 

When Mr. 7. FL Robertaon arranged to build the church 
at Crockett Mills, Tenn.—that splendid edifice which is 
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a true specimen of the works of Mr. Robertson ond lis 
family—he spoke to the contractor thus: “ Now, sir, you 
may ploce in these walle just as many soft, inferior bricks 
and bata ns you please; but just as sure aa even one goes in, 
and I find it ont, I will not pay you a cent,” Suffice it to 
say the work waa not slighted, 

Each Christian is building a spiritual temple. He should 
beware of soft bricks, crumbly etones, unseasoned timbers; 
and he should use plenty of cement, serews, and nails, that 
his structure be strong and steady. Reader, have you any 
aaft bricks in your edifice that may erumble and fall from 
their places when touched by the finger of investigation, 
oppression, temptation, or persecution ! In our family res- 
idence we have one peculiar chimney, a few of whose lower 
bricks evidently contain saltpeter, or something similar, ab- 
sorbed from the earth, These have become eoft and erum- 
bly, and rowehea and crickets are frequently found nib- 
bling at them. Oeeasionally it becomes necessary to re 
more geome of the worst bricks and fill their places with 
others. Ge assured, kind reader, that if your epiritial char- 
acter is composed of soft, hali-burned, or porous bricks, 
containing too much of the weaker minerals or alkalis ab- 
sorbed from the earth, the crickets and ronches of tempta- 
thon, persecution, and reproach will continually nibble at 
you, until, particle at a time, you fall, and’ creat will be the 
fall. Such material scarcely ever falle a whole brick at a 
time, bat crumbles awny, little by little, always giving an 
appearance of dilapidation. Sometimes its infection 
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to be spreading and affecting the adjoining bricks, in which 
cage it is gontly, bot necesearily, removed and other mate- 
rial substituted. 

eee to regard their edifice complete as eoon as the founda- 
tion is laid. Imagine « man living in «a house (7) with 
only a floor—no walla, no roof, no furniture! When the 
July sun, with ite yellow beams, shall scorch his cheeks and 
almost boil the blood in his veins; when the floods shall 
come and the cold rain shall fall in torrents on him; again, 
when December shall higs with its northern breath: when 
great ice stones ehall pelt him from the lowering clouds; 
when o thick, enowy mantle shall wrap him close, as in 
Winding aheet, then—O, then—will he realize his error and 
will try to complete his house; but too late, too late! 

No spiritual work availa anything unless built on the 
foundation Rock, Again, this Rock alone is net suffleient. 
Imagine 4 man going to judgme nt with a foundation and no 
building or with a building having no foundation | 

If our destiny is already eternally fixed, we can do noth- 
ing; therefore we should not be held reeponeible. IT all 
will be saved regardlesa of action, why try to do anything be- 
yond fulfilling moral requirements? Again, why admonish 
us to stand firm, “ be steadfast, immovable,” to be careful 
leat we fall? But the Lord saya: “ Hear and do.” He 
also says: “Al) that are in the graves ehall . . . como 
forth; they that have done good, unto the resurrection of 
life; and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection 
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of damnation.” He also soya: “ Depart,” “ Vengeancs,” 
ete., because they have done nothing; “ Be ye doors of the 
word, and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.” 
Let ws all see that we have selected the proper founda- 
tion—Christ; let ue wisely build thereon according to di- 
vine directions. Then, when our spiritual edifices is com- 


x. 

Boys, girls, you are erecting charaeter structures day by 
day. As the quiet moments build the years, so your erory- 
day actions build your character. You are building intel- 
lectunlly, morally, spiritually—building for eternity. 

Yours may be a castle gran 
Or a wreck upon the annd. 

"Then balld it clean and bigh and broad; 
Build tt for the ave of God.” 

“When a mason builds a wall, the course of bricks he 
laid yesterday is the foundation on which he is laying an- 
other course to-day.” Likewise, what you build on your 
character walls to-day serves as the basis on which to place 
tomorrow's work, Gol hes kindly given each of you a 
nies little cottage of your own, far more valuable than a 
brick or stone palace, It is a convenient house, with 
euited to all the virtues and accomplishments necessary to 
make you happy and useful, Tt has rooms especially 
adapted to virtur, justior, and truth; for theae little “ dai- 
ties of life” will need to hold many private counsels in 
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eolving the problems of your conduct, They ahould have 
large, free roome in the heart of every boy and girl, amd it 
is not a safe young man or young woman who will bar or 
loek the heart's door against them. I said you were build- 
ing character. You are either building or tearing down. 
Which are you doing? Tefleet o moment, Within the last 
year or two have you formed any hobit- thet is useless and 
even in the slightest degree demoralizing? Tf so, right 
now have the manly heroism to lay it aside, You are doubt 
lesa to some extent ita master now; but if you do not crush 
it, it will be your master by and by. Is your character bet- 
ter or woree than it was one year ago? Are you trying hard 
to improve it or carelessly permitting it to po down! Aro 
you trying to become a man or a nothing? If you strive 
earnestly for nobility of character, you will not fail of your 
reward, The good of earth will cither love or deteet the 
habits you are forming. Which shall it be? With tem- 
poral blessings and with God on your side, you are hia mil- 
Do not let your character house be an empty ahell. You 
can make it either a prison from whose gloom you cannot 
escape or a vast palace filled with all that can delight. 
it ia now a desirable palace, you can cause it to lose some of 
remain but faded remnants of its pristine beauty. On the 
other hand, if your life thos far has been only a kind of 
prison—an abode of gloom—you are privileged to break 
down the bars ond open the prison doors by obedience to 
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God's spirit of trath and graee, which will then set your 
own fettered spirit free, Then joy will naturally beam 
from your countenance like jets of light. You will be 
happy. How sweet the consolation arising from the mem- 
ory of a well-epent life! As Socrates says: “ Bo tho very 
man you wish to appear.” “ Make yourself necessary to 
somebody,” soya Emerson. Leave off the “ superfuity of 
nonghtiness " and eherieh all that will beautify and enrich 
your soul, Use your will, yet guard your will; for it ia the 
citadel of your character, The “I will” and the “I 
won't will continue to chase each other all along the ave 
nues of your existence until you take a positive stand for 
the right in each virtue. According to your will power will 
your character be; according to your character will your 
destiny be. 

Then hunt out the sources of power and weakness in your 
own character. The very “thorn in the fleah” may be 
made the source:of your greatest power for good, Set a 
strong wateh at every character gate of your heart. “ Do 
not let Satan make you believe that are good enough: 
this is one of his strongest chains.” De not say you are 
invulnerable to temptation. Tf you feel yourself too meek 
to yield, think of Mosee; if too holy, consider David; if 
too patient, think of Joh; if too wise, think of Bolomon ; 
18 te wiring: Tooke at Rovaani, sia: waey hate fd one aha 
acter geome weak point you hove never diseovere|—one that 
has never been tested—and in on hour when you ore lesst 
expecting “Delilah may ery ont, “The Philistines be 
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upon thee, Samson!" and you muy be suddenly shorn of 
your strength. 

Thoughts, purpoes, plans, words, and actions are the 
principal stones or bricks weed in building character, hence 
in determining destiny, As you arrange your charac- 
ler structure, it constantly discloses your inward self. 
Your faults and failings, as well as your noble deeds, are 
laid bare to the serutinizing eye of the outer world, and your 
heart dwindles when it eormes in contact with small things 
and marrow interests, The greatest man is he who chooses 
and follows the right, who wines love by his own wooing. 
The pleasure of doing good is the only one that never wears 
out. About all the benefit we derive from the temporal 
life (besides its common blessings) is the reault of being 
good and doing good, together with that grand social fea- 
turé—all those precious fascinations connected with home 
ond radiating therefrom until they embrace all lomanity. 
This nobility of purpose, carried into effect and cheered by 
the blessed hope of a bright forever, certainly makes life 
worth living. 

Let not your life be stained by crime. Never try to 
acquire fame and popularity by “puffs” either begged 
or paid for; never Iet any one say he hos * drageec 
you up; and be still more careful never to let any one 
drag you down, The door of suceess is labeled * Push.” 
Then, if need be, push your way through thorns and bram- 
bles; boe your own row; fight your own battle; shoot the 
“bear” yourself; chop, blaze, or carve your own way up 
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the hill of sweoess, As regards this lito, let a spotless ehar- 
ncter be your aim, my boy, my girl. Merit it, and it shall 
be yours, A good name—think of ite value! Do not wear 
it without meriting it. Wear it consistently; secure it by 
worthy means, ~Build upon your own record, not that of 
your great-crandfather. If falee acensotion be heaped wpon 
you, lie the amiable Joweph, calmly live it down. Let it 
alone, and it will die of starvation. Place for yourself o 
high standard, and strive to attain therennte. If you ecan- 
not reach it, reach just aa high as you eon; then try to reach 
atill higher. The little boy's arrow went higher by the at- 
tempt to bit the aun thon if be hod been shooting at a 
toad, Wealth and genios may command admiration; only 
true character secures respect. Neither can you buy your 
lot alresdy improved; with divine aid, you yourself must 
build, If you can possess naught but a sound eluracter, 
stand firm on it, and you will be better off than a crowned 
ling who is impure. 

God has bleesed you with rich mental endowments— 
power of discerning between the uphuilding and the degrad- 
ing; he has then left you to fit up and adorn the palace of 
your soul as you please out of his unwasting fullness. At 
the same time he has given you instructions, advising vou 
and pleading with you to arrange it to your own honor and 
his glory, Tf you are wise, you will celect the very best 
furniture. At first glance it may oppear too costly, but 
vou will at last find it to be for cheaper, bandsomer, 
more durable. Tt is a wise and kind provision of provi- 
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dence that the purest traits of character are for lees costly 
and less expensive after being purchased than those perni- 
elous truite that destroy usefulness and produee only mis- 
ery and woe, The fornitere that Ged would have you se- 
lect will need no cleansing, no polishing, no apologies. Det- 
ter still, it will never wear out, rust out, break down, or go 
out of date. Something “ later" may eclipse it for a» while, 
prove to be a mere “fad,” while the very bost is 
the “old reliable.” 

You have been patiently looking with me at some of the 
rubbish selected hy persons who hore knowledges without 
discretion. You have seen the evil Se he fur- 
niture af insincerity, murder, theft, drunkenness, 
eeit, stinginess, tattling, egotism, hereniitien. , Son itivenens, 
grumbling, procrastination, indolence, melancholy, jeal- 
ousy, envy, retaliation, ete. If you fill your house with 
these, there will be no room for articles of a better quality. 
If vou even mix in the bed with the good, the letter will 
the bad. Dut your mind's eye is tired; we must give it a 

Look just ontside your deer, and you will ass the ma- 
terial you need, It is all lobeled. Look ot the lobels: 
“ Consistency,” “ Benevolence,” “Sympathy,” “ Kind- 
ness,” “ Self-control,” “ Industry, Ce Lore,” “ Patience 
* Economy,” " Prodence,” “ Home Piety,” “ Thoughtful- 
ness,” * Congeniality,” and “Tact” (without tact, talent 
ie reduced to lese than holf value, 
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Be wise! Bring all these ond similar articles into your 
quaint little cottage home, and you will have no desire for 
the courser furniture. Frame the Golden Fule and hong 
it at the entrance; select Order os your private secretary, 
Good Muinagement as your treasurer, Discretion as your 
chief counselor, and let Love be the reigning queen. Then 
be well ingured in the reliable company of Houven; keep 
your dues theronghly paid up by unreserved obedience to 
the great epiritual guidebook, the word of God; continue 
to offer the ineense of Prayer and Thonkegiving on the 
golden altar of Gratitude, and your house will indowd be a 
home. 

“Ono what are you building, my brother?" 





“ELECTRIC TIP;" OR, A COMICAL NAMESAKE 

Dnp you ever think of how many sorry nomesakes some 
great men have? IT weuld not name a child for a man of 
world-wide or national renown, leat he prove to be a bur- 
lesque and bring reproach upon the honored name. Tere 
is many a Ben, Franklin who will never subjugate the Heht- 
ning; many a Christopher Columbus who will nevor die- 
eover a continent; many a George Washington who may ent 
down the cherry tree, but will never be “ firat in wor, firet 
in peace, and first in the hearts of bis countrymen.” 

From the north to the south and from where the morn- 
ing gun seems to tose his first. kiss at the awakening earth 
to where he looks back af her with good-night glances, alen- 
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tricity plays with the ements as a child playe with familiar 
toye. Tt shes its dazzling arrows athwart the skies, 
cleaving the dismal clouds, consuming atmospheric poisons, f 
cleansing the blue vault of its impurities, It is the moat 

faithful servant of the firmament; yet it has stooped to 
earth, fluttered at the feet of man, and become his errand . 
boy, carrying his messages and lighting his way. 

Like great. men, electricity has many sorry namecakes, 

many ludicrvns burlesques. One visited our home a few 

years aince wearing the name “ Electric Soles,” or, as the 

agent expreseed it, “ Electricity Soles.” Thess were sup- 
posed to be highly charged with electricity, and, worn in- 
side of shoes, were to cause such perfect circulation of blood 
as to render cold feet a trouble of the post and keep the hu- 
man frame proof against all ills; henew they would dispena 
with “dowtors’ bills” and patent medicines, and, through per- — 
fect health, would render life sublime. Although suspecting 
fraud, my avmpathy for the agent—a poor, feehle woman— 
eaused me to buy two pairs of soles; but the foot-warming, 
health-produecing electricity failed to aceompany them. I 
did not censure the innosent wornan; I censured the firm 
whose money-making scheme bad indweed her to become an 
agent for propagating fraud. 

Electricity has another pretty little namesake that hos 
more recently visited our town, calling himself “ Electric 
Tip.” He is o eute little fellow, bright ond handaome, 
and perches himeelf upon an ordinary lamp wick to spread 
the flames and prodwee the equal of on elecirie light. He 
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is to serve for two years: the wick is to need trimming only 
every few weeks, or montha; the lamp chimney is never to 
become smoked ; in fact, this little Pluriseo is to do almost 
everything axeept to furnich light without ofl. Many of us 
blindly jumped at the fraud, and eagerly prasped it as a 
first-claca labor-saving arrangement (to which we women do 
In order to obtain this wonderful result (except the light}, 
eet the lamp away in a elean place for safe-keeping; then 
the “tip will last, the wick will not need trimming, and 
the chimney will not become smoked. Follow these direc- 
tions carefully, and swecess is yours, cuarunteed, 

Herein we are forcibly reminded of the various packages 
of needles, lend pencils, potent “ solder,” furniture glue, 
furniture polish, door cutehes, sash locks, and many other 
impositions which have deceived our unsuspecting citizens 
and carried from our town the patronage eo justly dun our 
honorable home merchants. Like «a preacher from a dia- 
tance, fortign © goods ” often seem to “take best with the 
people,” Home industries and home talent should be eul- 
tivated and encourapad: then we would not have to pur- 
chaos all our conveniences, our music, our literary gemea, 
from the pessing public and rin the risk of their proving to 
be merely “ electric tips,” 

Another rival of “ Electric Tip” has been around, He 
wai n poor, lame, decrepit man, carrying a eupply of “ in- 
sect exterminator ” (fifty eenta por ounce), positively puar- 
anteed to keep out all insects by three or four dropa be- 
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ing placed on eotton and suapended in the room, He offered 
five hundred dollars’ reward for a fly found in 2 room thus 
equipped. ‘The poor old eripple looked too innocent to be 
suspected of fraud; eo we purchased the fluid, and he “ went 
on his way rejoicing.” The oi] or varnish was eo highly 
favored that the flies considered it » luxury—a dainty dev 
sert for such tasty epicures ($). The elated agent failed to 
leave na the additional directions: * Be sure your door and 
window screens are insect proof, then keep them securely 
closed” 
Why do not such characters offer something worth buy- 
En Oe EONS, yet boumbly, acknowledge that they are 
egenrs,” ask for o little money, and not add crime 
cuits iy stvtag * nothing for something?" Simon was 
not the first man who ueed sorcery and “ bewitched the peo- 
ple; neither was he the Inst. Agenta have been canvass 
ing the country with their impositions, deeeptiona, bypoc- 
risy, folechood, ever sinee their father carried the first pack- 
age thereof to the quiet Eden home, They are still proudly 
“walking in his footsteps,” having in view the same ob- 
to teach us patience and to make us watchful. We should 
ever be on our guard, for we “ lmow not the day nor the 
hour” when some fraud seller shall come, and we may for- 
get to eny: “Mo.” This cunningly devised system of bag- 
gary so closely resembles genuine honesty that it is liable 
to mislead ws and envee we to neglect worthy agents, even 
poor outensts who are real objects of charity. 
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The fraud agent does not always carry his package from 
house to house, neither does he always stand behind a gilded 
screen; but he oftentimes deala out his sordid goods in a 
bottle of patent medicine, in a yard of calico, in a pair of 
shoes, in a barrel of sugar, in a pound of butter, He comes 
nearer and places it in the father’s bond, on the mother’s 
tongue, in the child's disposition, in the young lady's parlor, 
He enters our courthouses, our sebools, our churches, 
Sometimes we permit him to blindfold wa; then, like the 
hungry birdie, with open mouth we accept all he anys. 
The mother bird will not deceive, but we may be decerved 
by counterfeita—by various kinds of frauds, Satan is often 
transformed into “an angel of light.” Need we expect bet- 
' ter things of his stewurdst 

Thousands accept the fraudulent samples in Christianity, 
thinking they, like the “elestric tipe,” will eave time and 
labor; others grasp them, hoping they will ward off “in- 
sects of persecution, We need not be deceived concern: 
ing heavenly things, though vile theories be daily placed 
on our doorstep or poured into our ears, for we have the 
erent Test Book with which to compare the “ gootls.” 

The chief Agent is coming by and by, and he will give 
this matter a thorough test, assigning to ench his just re- 
ward. Let ue watch, therefore, leet we be numbered with 
those who practice fraud, 








How to act so a8 not te be crowded: Keep in the very 
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Some persona have wondered and asked why I eo fre 
quently write on guch small, unpretentious subjecta, I will 
give my apology for doing eo. When you lok for the melon 
on a pomegranate vine, are you disappointed when you fail 
to find a pumpkin? Or do you expect to find a cocoanut 
ona May-apple bush or a ffty-pound watermelon on a cu- 
eumber vine? On the other hand, if you should see a flour- , 


ishing gourd vine spreading its broad loaves and long arms : 
| over fener and bushes, and, going to it for a large gourd, 
I should find growing thereon only a amall, green, sour gooae- { 


berry or a green persimmon, how would you feel! Well, 
if I should always aeleet a grand, fruitful, lowery subject, 
you might expect to find as ita outgrowth a much larger 
thought than I am able to present. You might expect a ; 
large pumpkin or watermelon and find only a emall, green, 

erooked-necked eymling. Therefore I often select omall 

themes, ao my reader will not expect too much—soe he may 

at least recover from the disappointment. 


THE *'THUME PAPER.” 

Do you remember ever having a “thumb paper,” and how 
it looked § It not, the morning of your existence bears 
recent date. 

Beautiful curds, such as children now prow tired of, wore 
unknown to the little lade and lageies twoseore years ago. 
Wo then took a picer of newspaper or an old letter; folded 
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it in the form of a “love box,” or in some other unique 
shape; and used it asa thumb paper. We were usually for- 
tunate if we could secure a half sheet of blank writing pa- 
pr to use in this way, for this was a rarity. Such exteav- 
agance was not often indulged in. We felt wonderfully 
blessed, were elated and excited, if we chaneed to come in 
Possession of a pretty button card, especially one checked off | 
with narrow pink stripes. Smooth, highly glazed, perfec 
white, with its delicate pencilings of pink dividing it into 
exact. half-inch squares—O, bow beautiful! How we 
prized it, and how it made us the source of envy for our 
little schoolmates! But we did not object to their envy, 
juat ao they did not obtain our thumb paper. Sometimes 
it was actully necessary to hide the book at recess to kewp 
the card from mysteriously disappearing. 

A loving mother onee gave her two little children ao large 
button card—exactly the kind I have desertbed. She waa 
ready, scissors in hand, to divide it equally. “ Please, ais- 
ter, let me have the whole card,” said the brother, whoee 
alder mind had already formulated a plan for utilizing the 
rire beauty, “No, nol” eried Httle Mary. “ Half of it 
if mine—mamma says it ia—and Pm going to have it!” 
"Please do let me have it all,” tenderly, but earnestly, en- 
treated the anxious little man. “I want it for o special 
purpose, and it will be too small if divided.” “I won't 
do it! I won’t do it] the little sister exclaimed, “ But 
T'll pay you for your half,” said her brother. “ You ahan't 
have it! I want it for a thumb paper to go in my now 
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speller, Mamma said she would cut it in two, and she will” 
King Solomen, of old, convinced the erring woman with- 
out dividing the child that was a “ bone of contention,” but 
this indulgent, impartial mother failed to reconcile the baby 
girl so easily; so eke homered the childish whima, and of 
the one beautiful card she made two pieces. With a look 
of disappointment, the good boy accepted his portion and 
turned away defeated. Litthe Mary jubilantly scampercd 
away to hont her “new speller,” mischievous)]y tossing ber 
eurls as she looked back over her shoulder, and cunningly 
said: “T told you Pd have it!” 

For the length of an average lifetime the grass hae been 
growing over the grave of that noble boy, Little Mary is 
passing life's meridian now, Time has shaken the curl 
from her treasea, ia blotting the luster from her eyes, and is 
fading the roses from her cheeks; the old, reliable artist is 
gradually, but surely, penciling her dark hair with white. 
But oftem—-O, eo often !—does her mind flit hack to the 
reenns of her childhood; and while recalling the many happy 
incidents, a dark spot arises before her mind's eve, and on 
it she sees a pair of sharp scissors dividing that beautiful 
eard. Not many dark spots haunt ber childhood musings, 
but this one often does: ond she now feels that if it were 
possible to unlock the treasuries of the past and restore that 
brother to life, her first words to him, after the joyous greet- 
ing, would be: “Pardon my childish greed, my brother, 
dear, Here, take the whole eard! I will gladly, lovingly 
give you my part; it is yours, all yours” 


all 
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This little incident really oecurred. Do you say it is 
simple to relate? Though it seems of minor impor 
tance, no one but Mary knows how mony unpleasant reflec- 
tions it hos given ber. How gladly, thankfully would she 
blot that little greedy act from ber memory, if she could! 
But perhope it has been thus indelibly stamped there for 
you to see, little reader—vea, vou. Tf you will profit by it, 
als will be glad she permitted me to tell you. She hesitated 
a good while before granting me this privilege; but Mary 
ia w warm friend of mine, and consented after I told ber 
I thought it might de good. Tho you ever have such reflec 
tions? =No, not now; but you will hare in Inter years, I 
fear. Now is the time to be good, loving, and true te your 
dear ones andtoall. Be careful that vou donot up 
remorse or sad reflections for future years. Better sncri- 
fice a little of your self-will to gratify others, even though 
you see no reason for doing so, than show too much deter- 
thination to have your cwn way in every little thing. It 
life. 

But I have wandered from my theme, At that early day 
we did not speak of a bookmark; we esid “ thumb paper,” 
and that is oxactly what it was—an litera] rest for the thumb, 
to prevent eciling and wearing out of the book. It waa a 
very cesential part of cach student's personal property, for 
without it the “ blucbacked speller ” suffered sadly; and a 
book was expected to lost the pupil until hia edueation waa 
complete—was often handed down, like oatgrown. clothing, 
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from oné child to another, IT once hod «a pupil who had no 
book except that which was left oa o heritage from hia 
erandfaiher: and that pupil was not a member of a very 
mor family, either, 

The rate of eaeh ehild’s advancement could be caleulated 
by the thumb marks on his book; the duller the pupil, the 
deeper and more worn were the marke on the first pages 
Three places were especially damaged—firet, at the alpha- 
bet, where the child of average talent spent days, woeks, 
and sometimes months (according to the regularity of his 
attendance and the progerceeive idens of the teacher), before 
he could say all the letters © down,” then “ up; secondly, 
at the “a-b, abe; " thirdly, at that prince of pages always 
to be remembered by the old “bluehock” veterona as 
| “haker.” That noted page stood as a great signal, or sign 
j board—as a tall post in the boundless field of literature to 
whieh the ebild of high aspirationa eagerly pointed, ond 
which he longed te reach, feeling that when be should reach 
that page and learn to epell “ by heart “ all the words there 
on, he would have completed half his “ collegiate course.” 
A few other diffeult pages showed footprints (thumb prints) 
of the diligent student, os “ horecback,” “ cessation,” “ pub 
lication,” and that far-famed page of prodigious words— 
*immateriality,” “unintelligibility,” aod “ incompreben- 
eibility.” Suffice it to say thot the latter half of the 
book seareely ever anffered moch persecution, unless it 
waa at the pictures wear the back, where old Tray eadly 
learned the folly of evil associations and where the little 
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boy found it was not enfe to invade his neighbor's apple 
orchard. 

Children, as we leave the old thumb-paper dispensation, 
we see portrayed at least two or three distinct lessons appli- 
cable to the present day. One is progression. The worn 
and greasy thumb paper has given place to myriads of beau- 
tiful cards ond calendars of the moet artistic designs. The 
champion of the log schoolhouse, Webster's “ blochacked 
speller,” has been superseded by vast libraries of text-book 
less tedious and far more attrective; und the lithe bare- 
footed tota of that day, who still live, now see thoir places 
filled by others no more intelligent, bat better dreased and 
with better advantages. The log schoolhouse, with ita 
puncheon floor, ite many narrow windows in roof and walla, 
ite rustic seats, and ite mammoth fireplace, has served ite 
purpoee well, and baz long since been succeeded by the 
magnificent college, the pride of the glorious, but newly- 
buried, nineteenth century, The length of time then usu- 
ally devoted to the alphabet will now teach a child to read, 
write, and spell, besides giving him a right pool idea of 
numbers and of the elements of the mother tongue, as well 
as some knowledge of the natural sciences. 

On the other hand, do we show a full appreciation of thaaa 
superior advantages?) Do we strive as herd for thorough: 


nese as we should! Do we not often disregard our wonder- 


ful opportunities and drift into habits of extravagance— 
not only as to property, but alan wasting much precious 
time? If in the thumb-paper age—the age of limited ad- 
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ventagee—a boy or girl could become even ow fine speller, 
reader, and mathematician, how moch more is expected of 
the youth today! This is certainly the age of golden. op- 
portunities, if we will only embrace them, 


Wao will deny that woman les influence? Will you? 
Will you? My neighbor, brother, friend, will you? 

To me it seems hardly appropriate to assign this sub- 
jeet ton women. Tor trivial part in life's great play could 
be better estimated by man, her royal superior, her sover- 
elon companion, f think to him should have assigned 
thia wondrous task. However, I verily believe all will read- 
ily admit woman has influence. Will you? Thank you! 
Then my task will not be difficult, since I will have no 
argument to produce, 

Aa in the dawn of time, even #o in the golden now, to 
her “ better self " woman often says, “ Ent,” ood he “ eat- 
eth;"" “Sleep,” and he “ alee t] ;7? * Do this,” and he 
“ Joeth it: - Go," and he—is gone, ’ 

Adam could calmly slumber while the heavenly Surgeon 
wenk was be to withstand his beloved when her nimble fin- © 
gers presented the forbidden fruit. Samson could conquer | 
ferocious beasta, carry off city gates, and pull down theater 
walls; but his strength vanished before the deeoy of shrewd 
Delilah, Elijah hesitated not to foretell to the desperate =~ | 
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Abab the forty-two months’ drought, then on Mount Car- 
mel stood undaunted before aight hundred and fifty wieked 
prophets, a Heaven-eanctioned witness of their sodden ox- 
termination; but when the lovely (1), the amiable (1), 
the sweetapirited (7) Queen Jeaebel gently raised her 
dainty fist against him, he “fled for hia life.” In every age 

» jAdam haa had his Eve: Samaon, hia Delilah: Ahab, hia 
Jezebel; David, his Bathsheba: Solomon, his “ daughter of 
Pharooh;” and Hered, his Herodias—man, the acknowl- 
eiped head; woman, the many-jointed meck that turns the 
head. 

You will never deny woman's evil influence (even bedore 
she becomes the far-famed “motherin-law"). You al- 
ready know too well her many faulte—her extravagance, pet- 
tishness, impatience, vanity; her powers of exaggeration 
(coming you to believe the intruder is a lion or rhineserca, 
when it is only a mouse); but has it ever been intimated 
to you that wornan has a tongue; that she is chiefest among 
fault-finders; that ber favorite of all pursuite is tattling— 
foremost in carrying news, cepecially bad news, and noted 
for having the“ last word " (part of “ woman's rights,” you 
know)? If not, probably I con give you some valuable 

“Nature, seeming partial in her ends, 
Made man the etrongeet; 
But then, in order to amends, 
Made woman's fougee the longest.” 
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She alte tormenting erry guest. 

Nor gires her tongue a moment's rest, 
Tn phrases battered, stalo, and trite, 
Which molern ladies call * polit” 

Tongue! not always even “ tied in the middle.” bot some 
times eet on a pivot, ao it may turn in every direction— 
the outburst of a violent temper. Tongue! cunningly 
barred and hedged in by two rows of ivory fencing and 
closed in by nature’s ingenious tollgate, a pair of brood 
lipa; then placed far from the heart, that it may not utter 
all the heart conceives; yet an “unruly evil.” Tonguel 
that often runs almost for agea without a guide—without 
oven being wound up. 

“Whore la the man who has the power anil skill 
To stem the torront of a women’s will? 
Por if she will, she ail, you may depend on "tj 
And (if she won't, she won't: so that's an end on "t." 
Tt has been suid thot 


"Woman never aulbmiis, 
But will have her way or will have ber fit” 


After long consideration and much meditation upon the 
great reputation he pormessed in the nation, King Solomen 
decided that it was more pleasant to keep “ beck.” on tho 
house top than dwell in a mansion with a crabbed, conten- 
tions woman; and he certainly knew what he was talking 
about. He spoke that which he did know ond testified to 
that which he had seen, Man ean guide the largest. steamer 
on the Porifie Oeean, but not woman's tongue; he can con- 
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trol the most vicious animals in the menagerie, but wom- 
ans tongue he con neither tame nor cage—never; no, never. 
vain, extravagant, fault-finding, tattling sistera—will cur 
superiors deny our influence? Acquainted, os they are, 
with all our weaknesses, is it not strange that without ua 
but few mon seem content ! 

“The world wos end; the garden was a wild; 

7 And man, the hermit, elghed—til] women smited.” 
He hos kept her by his side (from forse of habit, of course), 
until without ber he is like a bird with a broken wing— 
one-siderd; like a species of bird that a Persian poet telle 
ue of, cach having only one wing, but by the codperation 
of a pair of birds the fight is made with enen, 

Gentlemen, pardon me, please, I dislike to appear pre- 
sumptuous, for modesty should adorn our humble clase; 
but, honestly, I do not believe woman's influence is all evil. 
I cannot think the neck alwoeys tarns its head in the wrong 
direction; but I readily admit woman is sometimes a man's 
crown, sometimes a millstone dragging him down. For 
four thousand years she was your slave, Tho reign of 
Christ has made her fren. Thanks to Christianity for her 
Promotion | 

‘Woman does not make very great pretensions, In noted 
weak. The Bible uses but little space eulogizing woman. 
The blanted peneil of patriotic fame dimly scribbles the 
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name “Joan of Are;" the business world reluctantly oc 
knowledges ite Hetty Green; while the charity seeker 
warmly graspe the nome “ Helen Gould." In the literary 
skies a few sturs of the third and dette anipogin 





Wileox, Mrs, Humphry Wari, Charles: Egbert radd 
Spot Bisnchiay Sheng “Posie ind Mies Clave Seid a dove 
others; while the beloved name “ Franoes E. Willard ” will 
honor the pages of history until the last resorded utterances 
of time. In the langunge of Barrett: 





She while apuaties ahrank, could danger brare— ~~ 
Last at his cross aed earliest wt his grave.” 


Tas any influence? What is home without a 
wornan ! is her chief study, her workshop, her arena. 
Sehools, society, church, and nations are but the outgrowth 
of home, This is why “the hand that rocks the crodle 
rules the world.” Speak of the world’s great heroea—we 
~ find them im the quiet homestead, Tho heroine of the 
South to-day is not sho who longs for the ballot box, the 
stage, the pulpit, or the bar; not she who finds chief deligh 
in outer display or greatest gold. The true heroine of the 
South today is she who gracefully, wisely, and willingl: 
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shia huts their hearts. Y zepant: this in why “the hand 
thet rocks the cradle roles the world,” 
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Dio vou ask the extent of wouan's power for good? Eter- 
nity will reply. Thot ber usefulness is greatly impaired 
by the lack of better health, no one will deny. Health and 
worn did not seem congenial companions; =o they have 
long since heen divorced. Queen Style changes her ideas 
with the ever-thanging moon, and commands woman to 
keep step with her, In her efforts to thus maintain her po- 
sition in the social worll, woman's mind often becomes 
confused; her body, wearied: the entire telegraphic nerve 
avelem, Unstrung. Alon, do not censure too severely her 
frailties, but raise your strong will agoinst thie ever-chang- 
ing, oppressive, nnjuat, wngedly queen. Start her back to 
the “ preat Paria * (“ Paree”), ond pray that, happily, the 
ship on which she sails may share the fate of the Maine. 
Then you will have a more congenial companion, a more 
efficient helpmate; your puree etrings will last longer; and 
future generations will rise up and call you “ blessed.” 

A good sister, wife, mother—* theese are they that make 
the poor man rich,” saya amon of merit. He alao saya, 
“A man is what a woman makes him;™ that young la- 
dies have it largely in their power to mold the character of 
young men. Then lift your eves, you inir daughters of 
Tennessen, and behold your work! © The harvest truly 
is great, but the laborers ore few,” Go, guther a rich 
harvest of soula, and be sesured that a strict aceount will 
he kept in God's jeweled ledger, Lose no opportunity. 
Doubtlesa in that “great day coming” many will blush 
with shame or shriek with horror when they ase turned to 
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the left certain young men they might hove reacued. 
“ Gather up my influence, and bury it with me,” have been 
the dying pleadings of a misspent lifo. If anything could 
cause tears in heaven, it surely would be lost opportunity. 
In the bewutiful “city of the dead” at Lexington, Ey., 
ttinds ot tall, handsome monument erected to the memory 
of a young lady, I know not who, Its appearance indi- 
entes wealth and eare, but it attracts peculiar attention, 
It is perfectly black, and presenta in large, distinct, white 
characters the doleful inacription: “It might have been.” 
I know not the story. It may have been a wreeked life; 
it may have been loet opportunity in some other form. Fo 
that as it may, that doleful inscription bespeaks volumes of 
hidden grief and almost curdles my blood as I think of 
it: * Ie might have been.” The pazeer-by tries to ascertain 
the secret (so ho can communicate to others), but the erush- 
ing gravels benenth his feet seem to harehly echo: “ It might 
have been.” The beautiful evergreens nod to ench other, 
then raise their heads and straighten themselves os if in awe; 
the weeping willow bows low to the inevitable. The lofty 
shafts gurrounding it seem to gases in wonder; hundreds 
of buried soldiers who lie near and point their marble alaba 
upward, like eo many bayonets, seem to say, “ To fight and 
die for our country is sad, but mot half so sad os this; what 
dan the trouble be?” while the stately spire of Tlonry Clay 
looms high abore, and from its lofty perch his marble statuo 
points heavenward as if saying: “ Up youder the mystery is 
known— it might have been,’ ” 
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What ta the secret of wornan's good inflmence? Is it her 
beawty? If eo, a large majority of ua are andly exempt 
from service. Unlock that lorge heart of bers, and you 
will find the secret. Tor heart i# a great combination lock. 
Tts golden key is lowe, With it she unlocks other hearts 
and pours in the soothing balm. 

To the mother presminently is given tho faculty for hore 
making. ©, that sweet, familiar bowschold ery: “ Where's 
mammal” How naturel, coming from tho child just in 
from sehool or the wearied Lusband from the store! I! 
should be heard ; something seema wrong without it. Woman 
is no longer ber own after becoming wife and mother, 
Called of God to fill this position, eternal intereste are com- 
mitted to her care; and the family tie auffers by the loss of 
her personality. She ts the humblest of burden bearers, 
and her helping hands and willing feet find plenty to do, 
She enjoys loving, helpful sympathy. Do not be so spar 
ing with it, young man, and older one. Do not be afraid 
of “ spoiling mother; ” she is made of tery good material. 
The growing and dintreasingly dangerous tendency to-day, 
cepecially among the young, leto consider other places more 
desirable than home, “Tied to mother’s apron string!” 
exclaims the boy in hia early teena. Yea, boys; and sfoy 
there just as long as vou can, leet you become wedded to evil 
habits. Did you know it? comes just after you 
break loose from that famous “string.” Look! See the 
quicksands and whirlpools just beyond! There darknesa 
falls, the wind ia high, dense clouds arise, (Ask some of 
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these older “boys “ for o bit of their experience, ) The 
wreek of boy or girl is often traceable to improper home 
life, but never to the prudent mother’s “apron string.” 
Larger boys, when you have a “night off,” call on your 
mother. 

The enthusiastic farmer and bis stalwart son are in this 
agzenbly. God bless them and their faithful, earnest toil! 
Without them, how very soon would our country come to dee- 
olation amd our appetites to want! A fertile, well-managed 
farm is a perpetual Klondike. (By the way, boys, on the 
farm is an excellent place to find a wife—a girl with solid, 
practical judgement, education, and experience; not a “ bird 
in a gilded cage.") 

"The city bas many attraction, 
Bt think of tts vices and woe! 


Hetter risk the old farm a while longer; 
Den'‘t be tn a hurry to gn. 


" Better star on the farm oa while longer, 
Though profits come in rather alow. 
Remember, you've nothing to risk, born; 

Den't be in a berry to go.” 

It is in the farmer's home we find woman's work 
most effectual, Why! Heeause men and boys stay at 
home more closely there. There are not so many induce- 
ments to leave, Their evenings are epent in the home cir- 
cle. Their bodies, after a day's steady work, are tired 
enough to rest; and at an early hour they lie down to peace- 
ful dreams, exempt from many temptations presented in 
the city. 
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How attractive the well-regulated farm home—neat, 
comfortable, with its gardens, “ita orchards, ita meadows, 
its deep-tangled wildwood,” ita green fields, and ita wealth 
of golden grain; horses, cattle ‘absepsand the swine of “olden 
fame "—all with plenty to eat, ot home, with man aa their 
contented king! In the schoolhouse hang the middlings 
and hams; in the cellar are bushels of “ yellow yams; ” 
that spacious barn is overflowing with corn, fodder, and 
new-mown hay; while in the garner is tho stuff to make 
bread of (and to divide with village neighbors). 
pigeon, without fear of being molested, gracefully sails the 
farm over, surveys bis broad heritage, comes back, enters 
the little many-windowel mansion prepared for him on 
the barn top, folds bis white wings, and goes to sleep amid 
his multi-featherad companions; and Tray, after a 
hearty supper, quietly slumbers in his cozy kennel. For 
this work of the farmer and his boys we see a counterpart, 
We see woman's footprinte—not only on the piano treadles 
and around the flower beds, but we alao see them aa she 
anxiously looks after the turkeys and guineas, carefully 
houses the little chicks, then sees to the butter and agps, 
which she skillfully converts inte * puddings and pies that 
fairly bewilder and dazzle our eyes " ae ber work-weary feet 
tread “that old kitehen floor.” Day's work ended, supper 
over, nuts cracking in the corner, “ whitecapa” playing 
“loapfroe ” in the corn popper, music in the parlor, Tabby 
Sleeping on the rug, the cricket chirping under the hearth, 
the kutydid withont, papa reading the Book of Truth, all 
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lovingly committed into the Father’s keeping, a good-night 
kige, “ Good night! "—a model Christian home, a beautiful 
type of heaven, the nursery of heaven, heaven begun. Loved 
ones departing are links connecting earth with henven, 

Woman in this home: First, she is baby girl; then 
she is sister, wife, mother—with influence oll the way—- 
touching with magic spark the heart of humanity to kindle 
a flame divine. She is your mother now, her dark locks 
" blondined " by the chemicala of time, She has arranged 
for a crown “ over the river,” and will soon go to receive it 
While she is with you, reapect hor, If you love her, tell 
her so. Do not wait to express oll your appreciation in 
marble and floral praises over her grave. If you love her, 
“speak it cut?" 








This life bad Js placed In our trwet. 
The petale will open the flawer te declare, 
Which mary be a rose, or o lly so fair, 
Or a thistle to encumber the duat. 
May Heaven direct it to blogsom aright, 
To ttt ite bend toward the fulr aly, 
To open lis petals in heavenly light, 
And thus be a flower so pure and eo bright, 


Emblem of innocence, plaintive littl: dove, 
To secure the bright token of heavenir love, 
The olive leaf—emblem of peace. 
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May love, peace, and honor this loved one attend, 

Hamility ond truth fo hia character blend, 

find Jesus, our Savior, to him be o friend, 
While merey from heaven le shown. 


An tonocent lamb, with a Shepherd on high, 
Who o'er him clos vigile an keep, 

Whe will some with « heavenly host br ond by, 

While anthemea of praises resound through the sky, 
And guther to heaven hls sheep, 

May thia, our litthe darting, be one of the fold 
Hecelval in that eternal home, 

Abounding In Joye and plenegrea untold, 

Whose cites are of pearl and whose are of gold, 
Where all of the ransomed! shall roam. 


(fafer—The bud had opened almost the last folded 
petuls into sweet maturity, when it was plucked and carried 
henee. The dove took its fight from earth; the Shepherd 
lifted his lamb across the tidal wave. ] 








Wire other members of our family, I epent the winter of 
1804 and 1895 in the fair Southland, The seenery on our 
way was varled—tfrom low marshes to level cotton fields; 
thence to the rocky heights of the Cumberland Mountain, 
with its Lookout Mountain overlooking beautiful Chatta- 
nooga and smiling down on the fertile valleys quietly aleep- 
ing in the mountain's arms. We passed myriads of cedara 
os beautifully aod symmetrically shaped aa if trimmed by 
the fingers of art; then thousands of eres of lofty pines, 
with one side gashed about three feet above the ground, from 
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whieh ineigione the turpentine flows. As this dries, it turns 
white, and, covering about half the trunk of each tree from 
the pnal to the ground, looks very much like tombstones. 
On a moonlight night these turpentine orchards resemble 
immense graveyards. 

The people of Florida poesess many charming traita. 
They ore large-hearted, kind, and tneelfish, seeming to lowe 
sight of eelf in trying to make others happy. They are 
a trac type of genuine hospitality. They greeted wa 
more like cherished schoolmates than strangers. Children, 
herein lica o taeful lesson, As there is a difference in 
erecting, there is a corresponding difference in the feel- 
ings of guesta. In our beloved, our native, Tennessee, as 
elewhers, when we eee strangers enter achool or church, 
we often look and act as if afraid of them; roll our eyes 
wildly at them, as if suapecting them to be refugees from 
smtallpox or yellow fever, bringing germs of the contagion 
for our especial henefit, Many times we are too economical 
with our thoughtfulness, our smiles, our kind words, and 
our hand shakes. 

Most of the tropical fruits are too well known to need 
describing, such as the orange, lemon, lime, grapefruit, 
fuara, banana, Japan persimmon, Japan plum, pomegran- 
ate, ote. There are aleo large pear orchards, from which 
much fruit. is shipped, dried and canned, 

The Florida climate ia delightful. During most of the 
winter the weather is similar to our balmy May, summer 
vegetables growing loxuriantly in fields and gardens in mid- 
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winter. Vegetation prowe as if by magic in the wonn, 
sandy loam, though the soil, as a rule, is not very fertile. 
If a freee kills a erop of vegetables, others are planted in- 
stead, and but little time is lost. There is greet diversity 
in the forest growth. Sometimes the train is passing 
through dense forests of acrub oak, water onk, magnolia, 
persimmon, cabbage palmetto, ete., darkened by jungles of 
thick undergrowth and rendered almost impenetrable by 
saw palmetio and other productions of the swamp, when 
suddenly all becomes Hight, with nothing to be seen except 
tall pine trees, draped with large cords of long, flowing mas, 
lonesomely waving like weeping willows over myriads of 
little mounds of fresh sand thrown above the surface by the 
silamander. ‘The change back to the hammock land is just 
as eudden—like going through a thick forest, then abruplly 
into a cleared field, thenee into another dense forest. This 
sudden change in naturel growth makes a peculiar. impress 
sion on the mind. Tho salumander I alluded to some- 
what reeernbles a large rat, and burrows in the ground, living 
on various kinds of roots, sometimes interrupting prtatoes 
and other vegetables, He dies his work on the under- 
mining principle, like certain sine we know of. Some 
localities are destitute of the lone, gray moe, and the wind 
sighe mournfully in the lofty pine tops. In other places 
the mosey fring: is so heavily draped aa to appear burden- 
come to the trees, hanging in cords from three feet to twelve 
or fifteen feet long, blown and twisted by the wind, and 
looking like immense ropes dangling in the breeza This 
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peculiar growth is not confined to any species of trees, but 
grows thriftily on all, from the topmoet bough of the lofty, 


| long-lenfed pine to the lowest limb of the orango or the 
| tiny branche: of the pretty, serubby rosemary, Ib is a 

rind, bat somewhat lonescme, sight to eee forest trees and 
| undergrowth thus draped, reminding us a little of our Ten- 


neseee forests after a moderate snowfall. In faetories this 
noes is deprived of ita gray covering and converted into 
matinee: aod other useful articles. We wera peculiarly 
j impress] with the eamphor tres, whose leaves, when 
| bruised, give forth a strong oder of gum camphor; also with 
the rubber tree, with its long, blunt, leafless arms, resem- 
bling ame kinds of enetus, | 

But few churches and schoolhouses have any arrn 
ments for fire, and many large families have been aad 
in houses not even ceiled and with no place for fire, exeept 
in the cooking atove: hut the balmy Floral State experiences 
some cold weather, which, fortunately, doee not lost long. 
It is said that the eummers are made pleasant by the health- 
ful een breeze, and that there sunstrokes are unknown. In 
consequence of the deep sand, walking is very tiresome in 
roads much traveled. Instead of wanting rain to * settle 
the dust,” they want it there to “settle the sand,” thus 


making travel more pleasant. 
PONDS AND LAKES. 


There are many large, peculiar pouda and chaina of ponds 
thronghent the State, abounding in fishes, snakes, alligators, 
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cypress knees, tall cypress trees, water lilies, ote. Among 
the chief attractions should be mentioned those large, beau- 
tiful, traneparent lakes, whieh in grandeur mirror the sun, 
moon, andl stars, and whose borders are fringed with almoet 
perfect reflections of the varions tropical growths in which 
they (these great water mirrors) are framed. Somo of 
the lakes are several miles in extent, and are a source of de- 
light to the hungry fisherman os he merrily plays over their 
silvery ripples, gathering into his little boat the scaly wealth. 


SILTER SPRING, 

What I regard ss one of Florida's grentest beanties is 
Silver Spring, six miles from Qeala. Wero I to attempt 
a full description of this, my “ magnificent failure“ would 
be but a burlesque on the English language, Posts map 
write and men of eloquence may multiply flowers of speech 
trying to paint a word picture of the beauties of that won- 
derful spring, but, after labored attempts, they will be 
forced to say: “ Pardon me; I am unfitted fer the task.” 
I had heard of Silver Spring and ita marvelous beauties, 
but, after seeing for myself, I was fully ready to admit 
there is but one way to realize its attractiveness, and 
thet is to do os I did—go and see for yourself, However, 
T will try to give the children a faint idea of ite appearance, 

When we arrived, there were (waiting for our train) 
three good-sized eteambonts in the head of the spring, which 
is said to be more than one hundred yards acroes. Tha 
largest boot wos the steamer Okahumkee, Besides, there 
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were three amaller steamers, a large freight boat, and two 
or three rowkoats only a few paces down the siraam, (Be 
it remembered, thia spring is the head of Ockluwnha 
River, and the bonts on it pass into the St. Jolns River, ) 
Our lithe crowd of aix chose the best sight-seeing way— 
entered a rowboat, with a ekillful manager, and sailed down 
the stream about half a mile, stopping every few moment 
bumbling ourselves by placing our eyes down near the wa- 
tor and beholding the beanthea beneath, Every tmagina- 
ble variety of vegetation —e in fresh water is surely 
there represented—mosses, grasses, ferns; soma, bright 
ron; some, dark; some, dotted with small, white flowers, 
whieh look like little stara; others, covered with a white sedi- 
ment or substance which gives them the exact appearance 
of being frosted or crystallized. 

The peculiar attraction of this spring is the exceeding 
transparency of its water, seeming to actually marnify, like 
acme powerfal Jens, everything in tho bottom mppewring 
even more distinet than if viewed aimply through the purest, 
clearest atmoephere, though the water ie from thirty feet to 
ninety feet deep. Here we would see a lorge patch of long- 
bladed grass, which appeared almost near enough the eur- 
face to be reached by the hand; there, a large species of 
mies arising several feet: from the ground, in various shades 
of green, some almost pure white ond looking like gigantic 
coral standing in the water. A little farther away we would 
beheld peculiar bluish, silvery-looking somethings several 
yards in diameter, On approaching we would find them 
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to be plaers free from vegetation, covered with white phoe- 
phate, sand, and shells, with now ood then o bottle or other 
small objest, which had been intentionally dropped from 
the surface and which could be seen as distinctly as the 
small turtles crawling over the shells and gliding through 
the deep water. The fish in great numbers appeared to be 
on “drese parade,” and seemed to delight in sporting lei- 
surely in the erystal stream and then quietly pasaing out of 
gizht behind vines, grasa, and moages, a if challenging us 
for a game of “hide and seek.” We poseed over many 
large treea, which probably for ages hove been boried in 
this watery grave 50 deep that large steamers can pass over 
them unmoleeted, and yet whose limba seem in a perfect 
state of preservation and still cling firmly to their strong 
bodies. I thought our boatman was about to mim against 
a limb, and, wornanlike, took liberty to caution Hi 
emiled, then pleasantly informed me thet the limbe were 
all many feet below the surface, One woman (not myself 
this time) kept reaching inte the water for and sea 
weeda, which appeared within reach. Of course we all 
laughed at ber, We poseed over severa] “ natural wells" 
(eorrectly named), which ore deep, round holes in the river 
bed, We could see aand boiling up in some of them, The 
depth of some has never been ascertained. To vary the 
scenery, we oocasionally looked up and admired the water 
lilies ner the shorea; then . sii vey nin with 
its live ooke, magnolios, enbbage palmett cypress, and 
pines. DHaving returned ube we atood 


























seat ai phos id bins vie'g Ciba at to Stes vaabethcda at 
amall fishes and watebed them dart toward the surface to 
meet it, then follow it down, down, nibbling at it aa it 
slowly sunk in the eryetal depths, their number being rap- 
idly reinforced by seores of othera which seamed to have 
heen in ambush among the water weeds, all appearing «x- 
cited, like boys at foothall We then involuntarily fastened 
liquid wares—tin cana, bottles, bright pieces of tin, stripe 
of palmetto leaves, papers, and various other objects, each 
of which shone like a benutiful moon or star as it was re- 
Hected by the sun and refracted by the light and water until 
it appeared near the surface, It is said (and I doubt it not) 
that a silver dime or a finger ring can be distinctly acen at 
the bottom of this apring. It is astonishing how alowly 
it is in reaching the bottom. 

To try to describe this marvelous kaleidoscope of nature 
would be like attempting a description of the starry firma- 
ment, and whe feels capactinied to do that? The best that 
lista ng So eetiveceab yas nee age tint 
able, then lay down the pen and eay: “Come, expreesive 
Silencse, muse ite praiaes,” 








THE PALMETTO. 
Of this beautiful native growth there are several varie 
thes. Hundreds of acres are covered with the serub, or 
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w, palmetto, which has heretofore been regarded os a 
nuisance—aon unmitigated pest to the tillers of the acil— 
a account of ite many tangled, matted roots, which make 

*elearing ™ almost impozsible. It is said that “the cost 
of clearing on sere of land of this growth is often mach 
proater than the price of a dozen acres of the rough.” Thin 
scrubby tops of the plant become eo matted ns to be an al- 
most imposable barrier of tangled undergrowth. How- 
ever, its beautiful fan-shaped leaves have long been wed in 
decorations, in making ornamental articlee—such os fana, 
ete.—and during the war of the sixties the women of the 
South weed them extensively in manufacturing baskets, 
mats, hata, ete, many of which ore still in eervicenble oon- 
dition, ao durable is the materia The plant is now re 
eciving considerable attention, being regarded aa a fruitful 
aoures Of beth health and wealth, Various medicines are 
gaia to ba manufactured from the saw palmetto, Ite roots, 
ao fibrous, are being made into various kinds of eorub 
brushes and other articles of convenience: and since it has 
acid, factories are already in operation extracting this acid 
and tanning leather therewith One of the most impor: 
tant uses for which the saw palmetto is available, however, 
iz in the making of paper. It has been thus used for many 
years in Asia, but not in America until very recently, 
Doubtless it will erelong supply the great and increasirg 
demand for a aatiafactory substitute for wood pulp in paper 
making, The palmetto “ fate" oan furnish an inexhauati- 
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ble supply, for eo long os the roots are left in the ground 
the topa will be abundantly reprodweed, The topa may be 
harvested for poper manufacture every year, with ee 
ageurance that another abundant erop will be fortheoming 
the next season; ond it is believed that sti: bene tha 
finest ond beat paper will be made therefrom, Many af 
God's works we reject with disdain becauae of our own lack 
of knowledge and investigation. 

The cabbage polmetto is a peculiar tree. It is an ever: 
green, eliaped somewhat like the pine, though not so tall, 
with no limbe, but with immense feathery-locking leaves, 
whoee stems, aereral feet long, resemble limbs. As the 
palmetio shrub boging to develop into a tree, its lower leaves 
fall off, leaving theee long stems cupping around and eling- 
fog with great tenacity to the trunk and reaenbling broad 
basket splity, These form a complete network, a beauti- 
ful and aystematic bonelike cage for the body of the tree, 
and sometimes remain until] the trunk is a foot or two in 
diameter and twenty or thirty feet high; then, beginning 
at the bottom, they fall off one by one, as the tree grows 
old and its bark hardens go os not to need protention. 
These trees are about aa large at the top as near the ground, 
finished with a heavy bunch of leaves extending from ten 
to thirty feet in diameter. It is said that bears climb these 
trees to obtain the delicious bud. The small, black berries, 
growing in large bunches between the leaves, are excellent 
food for hoga, ond are sometimes eubstituted for grease in 
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sonp making, The large, white, tender bud tastes very 
much like cabbage, only it is sweeter, milder, and ia good, 
wholesome food, either eooked or otherwise. 


THE SAND sPUn 

Where co much sweet abounds wo may naturally 
at least a amall portion of bitter, I mat not fail to tall 
the children about the barefooted boy's foe, the little sand 
spur. It resembles a small eveklebur; bat ita thorns seam 
to be bearded, making it very difficult to extract them and 
eausing the wounds to be painful and sometimes danger- 
ous. The sand spur is a complete hypocrite—a “ anoke 
in the grass “—growing on o kind of low grasa along the 
edges of the sandy roads, not showing itself until it pierces 
the foot almost like a needle, It is rarely found in dense 
forests or well-cultivated fields, but seems to ait a3 o beg 
gar by the wayside—a kind of hidden trap to catch the 
person who turns aside from the old, beaten path, Per 
gone can acon learn wheres to expect the sand apur—on the 
short etem by the broad blades of low grasa in which it nee 
tes; but thie graze looks so harmiees it is bord to real- 
ize it conceals any sting, Its leaf closely reeembles that 
of the wild, delicious little grass nut of our country. A 
friend with whom I was walking one day auddenly snid: 
“Fou better ‘keep in the middle of the road’” I 
told her I was tired of walking in the deep sand, She 
replied: “Yes, and your fingers will be tired and sore by 
the time you pet al] the sand spurs off vour dress.” Sure 
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enough, I picked off one hundred and five, after owr walk 
wee-euded ait ut: Siecs: with other relics to bring home 
with me. She cautioned me to cork them securely in a lit- 
tle bottle, leat aeme of them should accidentally be imbedded 
in Tennessee aoil, I carefully followed ber advice; and, 
aiter reaching home, I deeided to boil them, thus utterly 
destroying all germinating possibilities, 

Lessons: (1) Sin is deceptive as the sand spur. (2) 
Sin is least common amid the live, dense foreata ond thor- 
oughly cultivated fields of intellectual and spiritual devel- 
opment, (3) Sin often Iurka where least expected, fre 
quently planting iteelf along the highways, os if to catch 
trap, and is sure to eateh the person who simply borders 
along on the “strait and narrow way ™ instead of walkir 
therein. (5) We may often lenrn exactly where to find 
sin—among its wsunl associate oat frequently nestling 
in low crowds, (@) a NES le MEME 
resemblance to righteousness os to be mistaken therefor; 
but on elose examination the fruit proves to be—not the 
of deception. (7) In traveling life's great highway, we 
had better “keep in the middle of the road,” thongh our 
feet grow weary of the monotonous sands of time; for if we 
stray off to ome side, we are liable to come in contact with 
the sand epurs of vice which may cling to us throughout the 
seeds from which ein is produced, let us absolutely destroy 
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their germinating properties, not eron risk bottling them, 
a6 I did the souvenir sand spurs, lest they accidentally be 
come imbelded in some person's heart and life, (0) The 
thorns of sin are bearded, not easily extracted, and fre- 
quently pierce the body and fatally penetrate the aoul. Let 
us beware as to where we place our feet, our hands, our 


THE ORANGE. 

A charming sight is a large grove of thrifty orange trees 
whoee limba are bending with golden fruit, so beautifully 
blended with the dark, rich, glossy evergreen foliagn. We 
found such groves almost as common in Florida as our 
cornfields or cotton fields in Tennessee, Where we made 
our first home there was a great variety of tropical fruite; 
and, best of all, our yard was an orange grove, laden with 
luscious fruit, to which we had a standing invitation, whieh 
wo did not trewt with disdain (we did not desire to thus 
wound the feelings of our clever host and his excellent fam- 
ily). As there were many kinds, of course we had to eam- 
ple each to decide whieh we bhed beet, then would soon 
forget, and would have to go to the trouble ( ¢ ) of sampling 
again. This was our fate (1) day after day for five long 
works; but the troes showed no marks of displeasure, did 
not even look as if we had ever visited them. We tried not 
to be greedy, lest we should appear “green; so we only 
visited the trees before and after breakfost, dinner, and sup» 
per, and now and then between meals, The little children 
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guthered o large water bucket full, or more, every 

and had them in the sitting room for all of us to eat at night 
after coming from preaching. (My hoshand was conduct- 
ing a meeting there. } 

It is astonishing to eee the amount of fruit these trees 
can bear and yet not break—the wood is eo very tongh. 
I do not remember seeing one broken limb in any grove 
we visited or passed, although some were bowed to the 
ground. Even the heavy Inddors (used in gathering), when 
rudely thrown against the limbs, found firm support, not 
if A Wise provision of providence, without which the treea 
would suffer violently, 

I noticed a very peculiar featore about the orange; that 
sionally I would see a nice-looking orange on the ground and 
pick it wp, but almost invariably by looking carefully I 
could detect o flaw, usually where it had been pierced by a 
thorn, This reminds me of church members. Where thay 
like the orange to ite parent stem, until plucked by the 
Master to be shipped to another country. When one falls, 
you may obeerve that be has let some wookneee overcome 
him; has been unsteady, too “ shaky; " and has permitted 
the winds of adversity to beat him too hard against the 
world, like the orange against the thorny bough. Sometimes 
the orange that falls is one of the fimest-locking on the tree, 
and it is only after careful examination that the cause of 





















the fall can be detected. So with the fallen church met- 
her, Sometimes he is one who has always been regarded 
os a stanch member—eolid, faithful; but when tested, it 
becomes evident that he has permitted Satan's wily darta to 
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THE FREEZES. 


For five weeks it was our glad privilege to see Florida 
arrayed in her native glory; then (December 28 and 99) 
came that noted and very destructive freeze, which had not 
been equaled in sixty years, and she wae deprived of her 
golden wealth, This freeze was soon followed by another 
(February T and 8), even more severe, All the groves 
in Northern and Central Florida were complately killed, 
thus destroying a perpetual fortune of the State. Flower 
yards and gardens were divested of their glory. The mod- 
est: little angels of mature drooped and died. Ponds were 
frozen over; water pipes were burat; long icicles hong as 
erystal pendants from the tanks, We saw two young calves 
running and skipping through the forest, as if half in play 
and half in terror, near where lov the lifeless bodies of 
their own mothers, victima of the unwonted freeze. We 
went to Cedar Keys on the evening of the first freeze, 
and on the way passed a number of houses where there wero 
large fires in the yards, around which the families were 
hovered, “shivering in the old.” We found the usually 
delightful gulf breeze enddenly converted into a regular 








th ealt water of the gret gulf as it was dashed upon the 

mennde of frozen fishes were washed ashore by 
tidal wares. The destruction of fish was very ecricus to 
those who, like the fishermen of Galilee, spent moat of their 
time plowing the blue waters for o Hving. This violent 
froeze seomed to be a dire disaster to poor Florida; and 
it does not yot appear that its damage eon ever be fully com- 
penented, though many young groves have been set out since 
the freeze, and some of them are beginning to yield fruit. 
The loss may prove to be a blessing in diaruiss—may cause 
the people to develop their varied capnbilities ond bring to 
light the many possibilities of Southern soil hitherto un- 








CEDAR KEPT, 


We found much to interest us in this group of many 
small islands, which waa at one time termed the “ Venico 
of America,” but which now shows serious neglect and the 
affect of two storms that swept mercilessly along the gulf 
shore a few years since. Many of the houses are built of 
durable and attractive, at a short distance having the ap- 
pearance of rustic stone; bat on approach they show that 
each section is a consolidated mass of various kinds of een- 
chella. We spent many hours “gathering up the sbells 
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to friends in Pecnsiiens aid scale thlsay Ninalé of Sid 
shells, weeds, and other owricaities of the sea, we decided 
it was a debatable question aa to whether the wonders 
of the land were more marvelous than those of the deep, 
There being but littl room for truveling even on the 
largest island, Way Koy, there wore very few horses and 
buggies and nol a wagon Drnys were used, even os oon- 
veyanees in funeral proseasions, There was not a horse on 
the sister island, Ateana Otie, and the only vehicla (1) 


for the middle of their streata, exospt as a place to deposit 


rubbish, of which there is but little, On this little island 


covercd with shells, We sew the “ bier” on which, in the 
aieence of horse and hearse, o lifeless body is carried by 
aix men from the residenoa to the grave. It is simply a 
Hat, wooden framvea, [ imagine similar to that from which 
triumphantly arose, at the Savior’s bidding, the son of “ the 
widow of Nain.” On the principal island, while the Eaglo 
Pencil Factory was in oporation, wo were conducted through 
by the courteous proprietor, who explained to us cach 
process through which the cedar passed, from the time the 
rustic logs were floated there in rafts for many, many miles 
till the material was ready for shipment to New York for 
ail used as the basis of many liniments ood perfumes, 

‘ory at Cedar Keys is varied and interesting. 
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Nature has done a morvelous work there, and art hes done 


a respectable ons We could stand on the wharf and soe 

an ice factory, three pencil factories, and other industries ; 
3 we could watch the teaim as it came from afar, crossed the 
| broad bayou on a high wooden bridge, and landed ite poa- 
| sengers ona “ dock" over water many feet deep; we could 
see shell mounds, ehell bluffs, shell houses, shell gtreeta and 
sireats paved with shells, walks of shells through yards and 
gardens, and car loads of ahells stil) lying in heaps along the 
shore; yet, go to the fish houses when we would, we would 
find greedy man still busy divesting the poor little oyster of 
ita shell, = Frot the same wharf we could look down and 
wateh the weary fiahermen unload their boats; we eould see 
wagen loads of fish and oysters brought therefrom into the 
fish hoses and prepared for shipment; then we could raise 
our eyes and watch the many fish boats, sponge bouts, and 
turtle boots aniling in various directions; now and then o 
sailboat, like o snow-white swan, with outstretched wings, 
gently gliding along its watery path; then a swift steamer, 
with its massive colymms of smoke curling upward aa if 
trying to darken the silver lining of the fleecy clouds | 
change into “ smoked pearls" the bright “diamonds in the 
aky: " and youder a lighthouse, ever ready, when the shad- 
ows deepen, to point out to the mariner the deadly breakers. 
We eould look over the billowy waters and see island after 
island blending away in the dim distances, gaze beyond at 
the world of water until it met the distant horizon, then 
raise our eyes skyward and admire the many-tinted clonds 
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on the quivering bosom of the deep. 

We went on board the Belle of Suwannee, a medium- 
sized ateamer that plows the gulf anid goes “ "way down 
upon de 8'wannee Riber ™ toward “ de ole plantation ” eon- 
cerning which the aong author obtained undying fama 





THE GREAT GUL, 
March 20, 1895, was the windiest day of the season. 
Part of that day wo spent gazing on the ruffled bosom of the 
great gulf, as it was maddened by the unusual rush of wind 
from the southwest. At noon the tide was exceedingly 
high, and still rising. We watehed the myriods of “ white 
cape" ae they danced like things of life over the surging 
deep; we watched the bomneing billows as, in their mad fury, 
they dashed against the wharf: we watehed many small 
bonte—reeling, rocking, toeeed headlong by wind and 
wares, sometimes their prows buried many feet benewth the 
rushing billows, the next moment high in the air, The 
fishermen had left their bouts securely anchored and had 
fled to the land for aafety, While standing by the hotel 
window, I counted thirty-six boat, But look! Yonder 
goes a aailboat creasing the hay to Ateena Oe It hos 
paccengers on board, but not for the wealth of Florida wenld 
I be one of them, Wingec ee en oe ae 
Like an woruly steed, it is plunging headlong LD 
leaping, beimeing oer the wares, the foaming water ek 
ing, dashing, lashing its sides in wild fury and throwing 
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the silvery spray over its top, leaving it apparently foam- 
ing and dripping with perspiration, caused by the intense 
excitement aod overexertion of the stormy vorage, Landed 
in aafety at lest! What o eulogy on the one who con- 
structed that boat and on the skillful mamager! The boat 
was made of strong, sound material, and eo constructed 
that wind and waves could not easily wpaet or injure It 
After the winds had calmly folded their fluttering wings 
twice favored with a delightful anil on a neat little sailboat, 
the Eagle, We went several miles, through Wanoasasa 
Bay and out into the Gulf of Mexico proper. It would take 
ecemery on those short vorages. We amused ourselves by 
watching the pelican, the loon, the * nag goon” (black 
ne a crow), the seagull, and various r winged fisher- 
sicah bu tac: * alltel tha ann tines™ gk lcwaeat a aad 
waters in quest of food. sre watelied the porpoises (a kind 
of arial! whales) os they innocen’ 
Lies ob ties Maat fummstuie oud 68 witer, eich seeming to 
form itself into a kind of large wheel, then, lowering its 
head, rolled back into the water. We gazed with wonder at 
aome odd figures, of many bright colors, bouncing up ond 
down in the water, like the mammoth heada of gigantic 
animuls hidden beneath the wave. Wo learned they wore 
“tooys,” made of cork or other light subetones 
and fastened to dangerous rocks a3 a warning to snilors. 
We watehed the silvery ripples aa they merrily danced in 
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the sunlight, reflecting in beauty each roy of the sun, os if 
in gratitude for his gentle, warming beams. 

We are all constantly sailing—not across the Waooeasasa 
Bay, not acroes the Gulf of Mexico, but acroas the stormy 
sea called “Time.” Let us thoroughly examine the vessel 
carrying wa acroes, = ‘Through the instruction of our Guide 
book we can test every piece of timber used in our slip, 
and can know if it 1s able to weather the blasts to which 
it ie liable to be expose 





SUNEISE AND SUNSET. 

A moat interesting sight is to wateh the great day king 
as in the early morning he calmly arisea above the bosom 
of the gulf, freah in his beauty and grandeur, and firmly, 
though kindly, bids darkness depart. At his steady ap- 
proach the moon and stars modestly veil their fair faces 
and retire from service until further needed; each blade of 
grass, cach flower, each leaf, casta off ite dark night robe 
and pute on ite Sunday dress; each sparkling billew throws 
a kiss at him as he triumphantly pozees over. Calmly and 
steadily be glides along, until the great hour hand tells us 
we mst soon bid him adien, Lower and lower he sinks; 
brighter and more benutiful beeomes his reflection. He 
goon reaches the western slopes of day. We know ho soon 
must depart. We watel, we gaze, we admire, we behold the 
glorious halo he spreads over everything. Now he is 
almost gone; now he flashes forth agnin o8 if desirous of 
taking one more look at our little city before bidding tt mood 
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hight. He trembles; he quivers; he sends back a depart- 
ing smile toward Cedar Keys; he apparently sinks into a 
watery grave; he is gone We feel a strange vacancy in 
our hearts, and would be too sad to be comforted were it 
not for the hope that after the sleep of night we will be per- 
mitted again to behold him. 

Thos with the Christian friend. We watch bim aa he 
gently glides across life's ocean, shedding a halo of plory on 
all around him, letting his light so shine os to prevent many 
a weary mariner'’s becoming wrecked on the shoala and break- 
era. His light ia beautifully reflected from the ripples and 
hillows, growing brighter and brighter as he approaches the 
western shore. We know we soon must give him up, and 
how can we sutain the loss? He is sinking; be is almoet 
pont. Seo the brightness of his countenance, the reeult of 
right living! The community rejoices that hoe has lived. 
He spenks encouragingly to God's faithful servants, then 
aounds a note of warning to the wicked. Hoe can do no 
more; his voice ia etilled; his work is dona He quivers 
in the breath of death, revives for a moment, whispers to 
his loved ones to press forward for the prize, kisses them 
gomd-by, caste o radiant amile on thoes around him—ia 
gone! How ean we give up euch o loved one? If death 
ends all, we are miserable. But listen! The gentle Spirit 
whispers throngh the word of truth: “ Let not your hearta 
he troubled.” After the sleep of death, “when the roll ia 
ealled up yonder,” all who have lived righteously shall meet 
again and shall shine with resplendent glory. 
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Let wi net be a sterm cloud, darkening the way for our 
delves and others; but let us esch try to be a ray from the 
great spiritual lighthouse, that some slorm-tossed soul may 
thereby be reeened and that we may be snfely anchored be- 
yond the mystic sea in the “ haven of nest.” 


Waar is it I see flying through the air? Is it « awerm 
of grasshoppers? Te it a leet of downy fenthers blown 
hither and thither by the breemesa? Are the angela, aa the 
little girl says, shedding their pretty white feathers and let- 
tiog them fall to earth for children to play with? Won- 
der what it ia! It looks more like myriads of snowflakes 
escaped from the elowds and blown by wintry breeses, Can 
this be? No; for this is o beautiful, bright, balmy Aw 
gust day; and this place—Corinth, Miss, where I om wait- 
ing for the “train to take dinner "—ia only in latitude 
thirty-five degrees north, There is no enow here today. 
But look! Yonder arises a rain cloud about the size of the 
eventful one seen by Elijoh's servant. Tt is sending ita 
messenger breeere alead to notify us that about the middle 
of the afternoon, while the train on the great Southern 
Railway shall be going at cannon-ball speed between Cor- 
inth and Tuscumbia, we poeseengers will begin to fear tho 
approach of a eyclone, And thus it eame to poe The 
train seemed to be racing with the cloud, like Jezebel of ald, 
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and, like her again, was overtaken andl flooded with rain; 
but no harm was done. 

But what about our litth white objects we were wateh- 
ing from the train window at Corinth? What were they, 
and whet beeame of them? We know not how far they 
floated through the sir, urged on by the briak breemes; but 
we feel sure many acres were sown with seed to produce a 
piercing crop the next yoor, for the pretty little downy things 
were thistle seeds. Only a few years ago, at most, one tiny 
seed was act adrift from the mother stalk somewhern, we 
know not where, After some meanderings, by chance it fell 
near the railroad eroesing at Corinth No one observed it. 
Had it been seen, no notice would have been given it; for it 
was only a trife—a little downy, trivial seed. Fut in ita 
Fn quiet, unassuming way it sought ahelter under a blade 
of grasa and nestled down in the blackened soil, It alapt; 
it died; ite litth body bagan to denay. Months were swept 
until at bie death the kingdom was quietly piven into the 
hands of the vernal queen, Then came the annual resur- 
rection morn, The little seed heart that had im some mys- 
terions way been preserved awoke from ite death slumber, 
shook off its musty mantle, raised ita mew head, aod opened 
ite new eyes to the light of day. Time, with fluttering 
wings, called on. By and by over the deserted grave of this 
thistle seed stood a giant stalk, adorned with branches, 
leaves, buds, flowers, ond seed bure—al bearststel amd 
showing a power more than human. Like cotton 
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the burs began to open, and sem the air around was filled 
fertile soil, aprang forth at the appointed time, and cor 
verted the surrounding space into thie garden of thiethes. 
Each stalk is covered with ite piercing necdles and sends 
forth its thousands of seeds to be carried elerewhere on the 
wings of the wind. 

A little bird, carrying material to build ite nest, ace- 
dentally drops a seed in an old field. Next year a mam- 
which, in turn, produce multiplied thousands, until the field 
becomes a mass of thistle. Thus evil can be propagated. 
Tha * little ard " is always ready and anxious to carry the 
seed, and the “rich soil” (the human heart) is ready to 
rescive and neurish it} We usually reap what we sow, in- 
creel by a prodigious multiplier, Sow slang, rewp pro- 
fanity. Give a lithe bey o cigarette or glass of toddy, 
Rasult: Tobaceo wing ond intemperance, So with sharp, 
harsh words. Wo may think they fall unheeded, but they 
often find sad lodgement in « tender heart and bring forth 
bitter fruit—* some thirty, sonie sixty, and some a hun 
dredfold.” This fruit sometimes proves to be harsh words 
of retaliation; at other times, heart throba and sighs ond 
tears of anguish, Is it not astonishing that persona can 
endure moro hardness from uny other source than from 
theee dearest to their own hearts? (1 suppoer it is because 
they feel like they are wounding themselves.) The hus 
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the wife “takes it wp," will bave ber righta—that is, the 
“last word: children join in the chorwe—some, with 
“papa; others, “net going te aoe mamma imposed 
on.” These thistle seeds keep spreading until they “ tiekle ” 
the neighbors’ cars; then the littl “bird” finds employ- 
ment. Did you ever think of it—when we use o horgh 
word we are planting seed for an abundant “crop?” By- 
ron ones anid: 
“The tharos which { have reoped ore of the tree 

1 plagted; they bave torn me, and | bleed. 

ft should hare known what frolt would spring from suéh 4 seni," 

We should use our “ guest’: " at home among loved 
omes, mot save it altogether for strangers and visitors. We 
ean also spare gome for them. Our best dress will soon 
fade or wear out if worn every day. Not thus with our best 
“addrese; " it will grow prettier and better every day by 
constant use. Four things we can use every doy—and 
Sunday, too—without wearing them out or soiling them: 
best handwriting, best manners, best words, beat religion. 
We are prone to use them rather sparingly—to save them 
for company and for Sunday, as if fearful the aupply will 
soon be exhausted if used mueh. Tt was Massey who said: 

“There's oo dearth of kindooss 
In thia world of ours, 


Holy in oor blindness 
We gather thorna for fowers.” 


* Kind words are better than coronets; and, with their 
aid, influence for good can be easily propagated. Like a 
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grain of wheat or » mustard seed, plant them in proper ail, 
and the result is often marvelous Wordsworth considers 
"the beet portion of a good man’s life hie little, nameless, 
norememberad acta of kindness and of love.” 

Let us net sow so many thistle seed, but in their stead 
Mace kind words and deeds, if nothing more than speaking a 
gentle, encouraging word to the offeast or taking a smiling 
rosebid to the sick room. 

Gomme minds ore ight os thietle down; 
They prefer Uoeratare light on thistle down: 


Thelr educntion is light as thistle down. 
Result: Thelr life worl io light ox thistle down. 


“THE WORLD OWES ME A LIVING.” 

“ Once upon a time" a handsome youth in this “land of 
liberty ” started ont in life with the gratifying idea that the 
world owed hima living. Wewally “a bird is known by his 
feathers: " eo thia royal “ bird " felt eure he would be read- 
ily reeeenized by bis gay plumage, Therefore he donned 
his best anit, adorned himeelf with a twestory derby, kid 
gloves, gold-beaded cone, bottle of perfume, a pockage of 
cigarettes, and the “ cutest ” little bat-wing tie of “ loudest” 
eolors; then saw again that his hair was carefully parted 
. To the middle and pasted to his brow, spread his wobrella, 
bade adieu to the rustic scenes of hia old farm home, and 
proudly started off to rapidly travel “ the royal road up tha 
hill of science, the flowery path to glory.” 
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© Heigh-ho, you ten-cent dude!” aried his old comrade 
of the comficld. “You had better come back and * hoo your 
own row!" 

© T will never ‘dig my living ont of the ground’ any more. 
‘The world owes me a living,’ and I am starting after it,” 
replied the jubilant youth, 

Boon he reached the foot of Suceess Mountain, which, t 
his surprise, could not be “aseended at a single bound.” 
fo the summit on “flowery beds of nse," he aeleeted the 
most pleazant shade in what be regarded as “ tho garden 
spot of earth,” where be could feel “ onsy os on old shoe" 
and live off of “the fat of the land,” and, quietly senting 
himself on the “stool of donothing,” “anng os o bug in oa 
rug,” there contentedly waited for the nuts to fall already 
eracked, for the corn te come to him “already shelled." 
But “what is everybody's business is nobody's business; " 
so no one brought the “shelled oor.” Hower, he soon 
had congenial MOT Pa in the retreahing shina; for ™ so- 
ciety, like water, aceks its level; " ° birds of a feather will 
flock together; “misery loves company; ond “ Tike 
cure: like.” They calmly decided to ait still with folded 
hands and “ wait for the wagen ond all take a ride.” There 
and liffle you; for it waa about “six of one and half a 
dazen of the other.” There could be no conzisteney in the 
*Tecttle’s calling the skillet “black?” for the quick reply 
would have been: “Attend to your own business; ” vou hod 
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better “ practice what you preach; and * — 
from before your own door.” 

“Tt ie a long lane that never turns,” sighed the youth, 
growing somewhat impatient awaiting the arrival of his 
helpful friends, “ Perhaps something has happened to de 
tain them, for * accidents will happen to the best of folles.’ 
I may become a lithe hungry before they get here, but 
‘every bitter has its sweet;” the hungrier I become, the 
sweeter Will sen the moral, (* Ti's a poor rule that will 
not work both wave") And do you not think that some 
folks actully hore the audacity to wdvise me to go bo work? 
But I just ‘laugh in my eleove," while their wdvice ‘ poes 
in at one ear and owt at the other.’ I will never work for a 
living if I beeome * poor as Job's turkey,’ * poor as a chourel 
mouse,” “wely as a mmd fenoe,” “common as din,’ and even 
if they call me ‘old moeshack." They tell me I was do- 
ing well enough at home and ought to have * let well enough 
alone; * that I had 2 neat litle capital and ‘ lay oaks from 

acorns grow;' then have to ‘eap the climax” with 
thoee detestable expressions: “Just a T expected [* ‘TI told 
you se!" But—woll, tho fact is, [ was tired of being ‘de 
prived of my liberties." ‘When the eat’s away, the mouse 
will play; " eo, with no porsnta or teachers near, I can do aa 
I please, ond not have them forever ‘ treading on my toes,’ 
I also thus keep out of all the little *fomily jars" and dis 
eorda, I think I am old enough to see after my own. af- 
fairs, anyway. I’m ‘no baby.” Troe, I om by no means 
a Jumbo or o Hermoles, but * precious goods ure in amall 
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kage There are so many ‘old fopies,’ always ex- 
sitting sitet nent a3 a new pin,” yet telling me not 
fo stndy so much about my good looks; that I should be 
“neetul as well as ornamental;* that ‘pretty is as pretty 
does; * that * beauty is but skin deep, ugly is to the bone; ' 
that “children abould be seen, wot beard;" and reminding 
me to‘ consult my purse before I do my feney; ° that ‘ hon- 
esty is the best policy; * that ‘now is my golden opportu- 
nity; * that ‘a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush; ’ 
that I should ‘ strike while the iron is hot," ‘ male hay while 
the sun shines;" that ‘ life is not all eonaliine,’ ‘ all that 
glitters is not gold;’ that ‘haste makea waste," and if I 
‘marry in baste, I may repent at leisure;" that I om 
‘judged by the company I keop,’ should im all things ‘take 
advantage of a doubt,” and ‘look before I leap,” for ‘ithe 
path of glory leads but to the grave;" that ‘ troubles, like 
fires, never come eingly;’ and that trying to shun trou 
bles by wrongdoing is like ‘jumping out of the frying pan 
into the fire.’ They say I should not want to ‘ impose on 
good nature’ by idly eating the bread others have earned 
by the ‘ eweat of the brow,” for ‘one good turn deserves an- 
other’ and ‘every tub must stand on its own bottom,” 
Well, ‘ cireumstanees alter cases,’ and there are * exoeptions 
to all rules;’ J oman exception, ‘Tt ia an ill wind that 
blows nebody any good.” (True, “the earty bird gets the 
worm, bot ‘the eagle gota the early bird") There are 
many men of many minds, many birds of many kinda.’ 
T am a ‘ gentleman of leisure,’ you sea Thos far my par- 
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“praise the bridge thet curries me over sefe.” ‘A friend 
in need is a friend indeed.” Sometimes these friends may 
come in rather late, it is true, as in the present instance; 
but * better late than never.’ ‘ Tymoranee ie blies;" there 
fore T shall never try to learn how to ‘ row my own boat,’ 
to * paddle my own canoe; " for * what is the use in having 
frienda if I do not we them?" Work, to me, would be a 
‘bitter pill;” it would be ‘death in the pot.” * Hurry 
mikes worry; " ao ] newer expect to ‘hurry through life; * 
and if I make o thistake, [ shall not * lose any alee over it,’ 
There is ‘no uae in grieving over spilled milk.” ‘ Better 
whistle than whine” I shall ‘ nerer eross the bridge till I 
get to it’ I shall never be * down in the mouth” or ‘ con- 
vert a molehill into o mountain.” Pll ‘never mind the 
weather, ao the wind doen": blew,’ and aball ever remeber 
thuit ‘the darkest cloud has a silvery lining,’ * the darkest 
brighter the crown." 

“But I will be wp and going; probably I shall meet the 
friends with my living. People call me a ‘dead beat," a 
‘bum;" they exy my ‘cake is all dough;" that if I do 
not chaneo my course [ will soon find myself ‘ where 
all bed children go>" that these are “hard times;" and 
that when T depend upon so-enlled ‘ friends" to sustain moe 
T am ‘leaning on a broken atick* and ‘ counting the chick- 
ens before they hatch." There may be ‘more trath than 
poetry’ in this; but if one friend turns a ‘cold shoulder’ 
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on mo, there are ‘other turtles in the tank’ and ‘as jood 
fish in the sea as were ever fished owt.’ ‘Still water runs 
deep’ and ‘a still tongue makes a wise head:* so I shall 
‘keep in de middle ob de read,’ and not ‘kick up a dust’ 
or make ‘much ado obowt nothing.” As ‘a new broom 
weeps clean,” when the new wears off in one community, 
I will go to another, whore I will be a ‘ new broom.” again. 
‘The rolling stone gathers no mse; " bence I will never 
be burdened with surplus property, and ‘a short horse ie 
soon curried.’ Then I will know that ‘ who stenls my purse 
steals trash,’ for he * can't aqueese blood out of a turnip.’ 
"My friend saye ‘a watelel pot never boils,” and urges 
me to quit watching and waiting for the world to bring me 
a living, even if T have to make my headquarters in some- 
body's kitchon, there ‘ put the big pot in the little one,’ and 
be ‘ chief cook and bottle washer.’ I see, he wants me to 
‘root, hog, or die.” He suys ‘every dog has his day,’ and 
that I have now had mine. Te then advises mo to * turn 
over a new leaf’ and go to work for a living, to ‘ catch 
opportunity by the forelock.” He saye ‘experience is a 
dear sebeol, but fools will learn in mo other.’ Ho tells 
mo that ‘amen of words, and not of deeds, is like « gurdem 
fall of weeda;" that ‘an idle broin is the devil's work- 
shop;" that | had better be “Jock ot oll trades" than ot 
none; amd that by eontinning my wanderings from home 
T aan * entting off my nose to spite my faoa,” but I'm not— 
is to keep from work, Ho says I will always keep my 
‘noes to the grindetone* (but if I have cut off my nose, I 
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guess [ won't). He tells me I ‘don't know which side of 
my bread is buttered.” (Neither side is buttered since I 
left home, and now even my bread is gone.) He says ‘ if 
the shoo dite, wear it.’ (I feel like "moet any kind of shows 
would fit me now, if I could got thern without work.) 

* But—O, hush !—here he comes again. (‘Speak of-an 
angol, and we hear the flutter of hia wing;" speak of the 
other fellow, and ‘is impe will appear.’ He always has 
to have ‘n finger in the pia”) Hoe says ‘a hint to the wise 
is sufiwient.” Then I hope be will be safficiently wise to 
take the hint; [ve no use for it I wish he would quit 
‘whipping the old boy around the stump" and would ‘ mena 
ure the corn in bis own half bushel." He is ‘ fowding on 
wind * when advising me—is ‘feeding piga on diamonds,’ 
True, I often promise him I will ‘do better next time; " 
but ‘ promises are like pie crust—made to be broken.’ He 
showld remember to “think twiee before he speaks," for 
‘murder will owt! and ' chickens will come home to roost; " 
therefore his own meanness ‘will crop out" some day, It 
makes a great differnner as to ‘ whose ox is gored,’ and * ho 
that lives in a glaze bouse ehould dot throw stones.’ Hoe is 
‘no maint’ himeclf, and (now this ia o * mighty aseret") he 
is always * heels over head in debt"—* just barely can make 
tongue and buckle mew." He is aa full of good advice as 
‘oan eae is of meat,” but always bas ‘on ax to grind,’ al- 
ways hes ‘oan ox in the diteh,’ and, in order to get it out, 
is willing to ‘rob Peter to pay Paul" If you ‘ give him an 
inch, he will take an ell’ every time His brains are 
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*searee ne hen's teeth;" his tongue, * limber aso dish rag’ 
his character, ‘spotted as a leopard.’ He is ‘ugly as a 
caterpillar,’ * stingy asa miser,’ “aly aa a serpent,’ yet " bold 
a8 a lion: * is *i]] ae o bornet,* * croes as a bear,’ ‘ slow as a 
torboiae,” ‘lazy as a eloth,’ yet ‘busy aa a bee’ (im other 
people's matters). THe is undoubtedly the ‘ tackiest” man 
I have ever seen. ‘Save I to myeelf:" ‘0, com 

thou art a jewel!’ 

"But * least anid is soonest mended: * and ‘ aa we are mot 
to ba beard for our mach speaking nor commended for our 
loud erying,’ I would not say a word against him ‘ for love 
nor money.” I donot believe in retaliation. I’ve mo time 
for goecip, anyway, and have my opinion of o busybody, a 
backbiter, or a tattlor; still, I do wish be could ‘ see him- 
eclf as others seo him,’ for he is a complete ‘ snake in the 
erase.” ‘A onilty conscience is the worst accuser." I won 
der if his conscience doesn’t lush him. He says I had os 
well‘ hont a needle in a hevetack * ns an honest living with- 
out work, He keep reminding me that * procrastination 
is the thief of time,’ and thet ‘time and tide wait for no 
than.” He says I ought not to want to be a Jowfer and ‘ eat 
idle bread’ (but I tell you I would enjoy a loaf of any kind 
juet now, whether it be idle or busy. Idle bread would 
taste better than none, To would not now object to the con 
tents of some of the little ‘family jara"). He thinks I had 
better quit sowing ‘ wild oats,” lest I become tired of gath- 
ering the harvest. (‘O, my!" I now feel like T could 
gladly weleome the harvest field, for I om ‘hungry a5 a 
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wolf.”) His adviee ia to begin making amends as soon a8 
possible: that.a ‘stiteh in time saves nine.” (Well, I don't 
like to mend; ao be is entitled to the ‘ stitel,’ also the 
‘nine”) He emphatically quotes ‘no excellence without 
labor,” and “labor omnia pened.” (Tle is weleomea to all 
the exeellenae that haa to be obtained by labor, even if it 
dows take him ‘ exnqueror of all things.*) He comes with 
that stale ‘old chestaut* thet * there will be briers where 
berries grow.’ (Let him please go among the briers and 
bring me the berries.) ‘An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,’ saye he (Them be may keep the preven: 
tion and kindly give me the cure.) His final eantion is: 
‘Take care of the dimes, and the dollars will take eure of 
themselves.” I would rather he would take care of his 
dimes and let his dollars take care of me; for I am gure 
"the world owes me o living,” and I mwa! feve of.” 

Moral: 1. He who thinks the world owes him a living 
is an ingrate. 

came advice is nob always favorably ne 








ecived. 
8, It takes half of a man’s time to attend to his 
iness; the other half, to let other 
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people's business alone. 








xaMine your well rope, It represents the thread of 
VOUr eS hin. 
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“ For three long hours this little engine within my bosom 
has been benting as if elroe! exhausted. Its little ham- 
mers have been falling ao lighily on the yariona parts of my 
beady their strokes have been scarcely pereeptiblea, For 
more than on hour (2 to 8 A.M.) I have been sitting by 
the fire working faithfully to get warm. I am suffering 
no special pain, but this feeling keeps me very uneomforta- 
ble, Loved ones here are sweetly sleeping, and I think it 
tinnecesaary to awaken them, for I feel almost sure I will 
soon be as well n= usual again. If otherwise, this little 
note Will expluin the reason.” 

(The foreroing was written verbatim and in all earnest. 
ness, though not in the lesst excitement, during one of those 
peculiar cool stages Teall “ grippe rigors,” which are caused 
by repeated attacks of la grippe, and which have often for 
several hours threatened to forever stop the action of my 
heart. ‘The remuinder of this little article waa written dur- 


ing a similar spell, while again hovering over the fire be- 
tween midnight and day. | 


These attacks usually come on like a thief in the night, 
amd often last for several hours. Striking the center of my 
back, like cold-blooded centipeds, they then crawl in all di- 
rections, making me shiver while they crawl They do not 
usually couse much poin, bot ere disagremuble in the ex- 
treme, are like the old man’s religion—* worse felt than 
told.” They alao have a seriously undermining effect on 
the constitution beaanse of their hostile attack on the gen- 
eral nervous syatem. 
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There is another kind of cold spells some of us often 
have, which T will call © spiritual (?) rigors.” Both kinda 
iro sometimes interspersed with epontancows hot flashes, 
(Beware of extremes!) In both kinds of rigors our use 
fulness ia greatly impaired, if not destroyed. Both show 
bad circulation. The heart fails to do ite duty. 

Remedies: In both instancea we need specific treat- 
thent, The patients will not often get well of themselves. 
In beth, like the drowning man, we often catch at oa straw; 
in both we are greatly imposed upon by frauda; in both 
many potent medicines are taken, with but poor result; in 
both we need more warmth, the aystem weeds “ toning up,” 
we need something for our blood; in both we are benefited 
by rubbing and by general exercise. La gripper and ite 
evil train of attendants furnish a widespread and fertile 
field for the osteopath. In the first ailment we sometimes 
reiort to some kind of stimulants, os quinine or “ Peruna;” 
in the second ailment: we should alwaya imbibe freely of the 
great Spirit of truth and life, One of the beat remedies for 
the first ailment ia a big fire, but it is hard for ws to get 
our comeent te lenyve the warm bed: we feel like we will 
freeze before we con reach the fire. So with the “ epirit- 
ual (f) rigor.” We need the great seurce of spiritual hoat 
—the only infallible remedy—but it is eo hard to give up 
our bed of worldliness, though its warmth is insufficient to 
keep off the dangerous, if not fatal, cool stages, In the 
first we naturally resort to an unreasonable amount of corer 
and tuck it closely “ around and about ua" to brenk up the 
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rigor, but even this usually foils; in the second we try hard 
to cover our spiritual (7) defects by putting on the “ cloak 
of rightecusness " and drawing it close around us, without 
firat thawing the frogen heart. This may hide the cold, 
hypocritical heart from man, but not from God. In short, 
with rerular circulation. 


Is the well-remembered bygones we girls mode charm 
strings. We each selected a small, amooth cord of ribbon, 
and on it we strung little relies of almost every deecription— 
buttons, shells, emall coins, finger rings, carries, breast- 
pine—any little present that could reasonably occupy a space 
on that famous cord. This is a neat way to preserve little 
relies of “ ye olden times.” 

Ry a little effort we can form a beautiful and valuable 
charm string—an etring of pearle—by daily stringing on the 

: cord of memory some bit of naeful knowledge, a fact from 
history, or a scientific truth worth knowing. There is an 
ocean of pearls epread out before us, covering the vast ax- 
panse at our eye's command—yea, more and more, far more 
than this: the broad gates to vast fields of solid lore are 
thrown open wide, and the standing invitation is: “ Come 
in, you that hunger and thirst after knowledge, ond gather 
whateoerer you will,” 

From that magnificent fountain of divine wisdom, the 
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Bible, we may obtain another string of glittering poems, 
Think of the satisfaction we could have in after life from 
this kind of a biblical charm string, for that which is learned 
in youth is mot soon forgotten. If throughout life we 
would grasp and retain even one iter each day, we would 
aoon have a etring of sacred pearls more previous than dia- 
monds and rubies rieh ond rare, information imports 

this life and of inestimable value in preparing for the life 
beyonce, 

Christ is the great apiritaal Charm String Wolding the sa 
ered Scriptures together, wd the hands of divine love were 
busy four thousand veors hanging jewels on this life-giving, 
life-sustaining cord, 

First charm: The wondrous work of creation, which he- 
enn by calling for GgAt and ended in the creation of men. 
Tf the all-powerful God wonld not venture to arrange his 
works in the dark, why will vain man attempt to dose, while 
there ia so much light at his command? And why is it 
those with the least spiritual light often try to change, ar- 
range, and rearrange God's works and ways? Leeson from 
this charm: Obtain light before proceeding, then be enre- 
ful how we proceed. 

Second charm: A promised Savior. Again and again 
this eweet chorm of promise is repeated, cach time present- 
ing new angles and shining more brilliantly, We see a very 
pecolinr-looking relic—n sacrifice on Jewish altars, At 
first sight it is 2 mystery, We investigate it in spiritual 
light, and through it we see in the distanee the paschal 
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Lamb for sinners alain. Thos one by one the charms are 
added—one prophecy after another, then the glorious 
echomo of redemption, then promis after promise, mntil 
the cord is filled, the last charm being: “ Blessed are they 
that do his commandments,” ote. Gxl's purposes, proph- 
eeics, preparations, and promises beautifully cluster around 
this wondrous cord, making it the omst charming of all 
charm strings, one end of which is hung over Eden’s gate; the 
other, held bythe loving John on the lonely Patmos isle, Nay, 
it extends farther: it reaches back to eternity past, then for- 
ward to the throne of the Eternal, where it is held secure 
by the hand of undying Lore, One end of the cord seems 
far away, aa if far back im a dork cavern, and we cannot 
realize its beauty; but ae we approach the door, the way 
grows lighter and brighter until it bursts into perfect day 
and the grandeur of each charm is mode manifest This 
cord at Eden's gate looks dim. By standing there we ean- 
not properly estimate ite charms, but the light grew 
stronger all along the centuries until it reaches the erosa, 
Then all is bright: ond, aided by the effulgent beams of the 
cross, we can look buck ond realise and appreciate the splen- 
dor of each charm, then look forward and view the glories 
none the Chrietian’s path and those encireling the throne 
of God, 

Break o strand of beads or a charm string, and the relics 
will be scattered, ‘Thus with he. great spiritual Charm 
String. If the central idea—Christ—should be removed, 
all would be lost and man eicinte be completely mnodone, 
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But—thanks to our blessed Fother!—this can never be, 
Bigoted man has exhausted his powers trying to snap the 
apinal cord of Christianity, then has clasped hia quivering 
hands upon his dying bosom, and, in horrifying tonea, ex- 
Claimed: “ Remorse, remorse! ™ 

God bas granted us the privilege of attaching ourselves 
to this wonderful cord, thus adding glory—not to i, but to 
oureclees. Again—alas'—we con casily sever ourselves 
therefrom and voluntarily cast our avuls into endless ruin; 
but even fhia will not mar the eplendor of o single remain- 
ing charm. Christ's invitation is to all; his promise is only 
to the faithful 


1, TUE WARNING Crer, 

Wien the mother bird sees the approaching eagle, she 
shricks to her little ones as a warning to hide amid the 
lenfy branches; when the domestic mother fowl seea the 
cunning hawk swooping down, she sends forth a loud note 
of warning, then hastens to gather her brood under ber 
wings, Even the ewine, uaually regarded ae so dull and by 
some ao contemptible, are wise enough to discern the weather 
signals and prepare their winter beds as the cold wave ad- 
vanes. They seem to keep op with the “signs of the 
times ” even than some of their masters. When the 
early settler heard the panther’s scream or the red man's 
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war whoop, he ehaddered and fied for life or prepared for 
battle, 

Another danger is approaching, and the warning cry has 
heen sounded. A cold, threatening wave is advancing to 
eovelop humanity if preperation is not made against it 
Another war whoop haa been sounded; another ebrill shrick 
ehore to shore. The archenemy has marshalled lis forces 
arainst the people of God, and Tearen sende forth the 
warning ery. Think of the Bavior's touching rebuke; “O 
Jerusilem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and 
atonest them which mre sent unto thee, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even os a ben gather- 
eth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! Be- 
hold, your honse is left unte vou desolate,” 

The bumble creatures of inatinet give Weed to danger sig- 
oils, The squirrel forgets not, to provide for the future; 
the tiny ant lays up his winter store, The threatens 
nally heeds the mote of warning wad fics in a adap shacks, 
but sometimes Ie seem to think he knows best, and that the 
danger is so for away there is no need for host. Way- 
ward man heara the danger peals and sometimes hastens to 
the place of refuge, but at other times he indifferently faces 
the advancing foe, and consequently endures many a meod- 
leas struggle before breaking locer from the poisonous grasp. 
Alaz! too often be is nerer releneed therefrom. 

Bible notes of warning here been sounded all along tha 
line from Eden to Gethsemane, thence to the magie vision 
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on the lonely isle, Warning notices have been given soneern- 
ing all the evil connected with this life. Solomon “ tacked 
up" hundreds of theses notices, which are not yet weather 
beaten, but are in clear type and applicable to all times and 
tations, In our confused rush through life let ue take time 
te consider a fow of theese, “Tf sinners entice thee, con- 
gent thou not.” “ Divers weights, ond divers measures, both 
of them ore alike obomination to the Lord.” “It is better 
to dwell in the corner of the house top, than with a brawling 
woman in a wide house.” “The drunkerd and the glut- 
ton shall come to poverty; and drowsiness shall clothe a 
man with rages.” 

The prophets, the Savior, and the apostles kept speaking 
tender words of warning, many of which have been kindly 
leff on record for our stmenition. “ Woe to them that. 
are at ease in Zion!” “What I sey unto you I any unto 
all, Wateh.” “Wateh and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation: the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak.” “Let him that thinketh be etandeth take heed Dest 
be fall.” “ See that no man take thy crown.” The last 
signal in the great book of warning: and promise is apainet 
adding to or taking from God's word of truth, and this is in 
immediate connection with a precious beatitude to those 
who “ do bits commandments.” 

How important for vs to give close heed to our Fath- 
era warning cry! “Te that hath ears to hear, let him 


hear. 
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it. WARNING LIGHTS. 

Do you see that lantern yonder, hanging low over the 
street? Do you lmow ite purpoe! Tt is a danger signal 
to warn the belated traveler, In ita own peculiar language 
it saya: “The not come this way; there is danger here!” 
This lantern ia usually suspended over an open ditch, 


© There is a great number of Bible lanterns suspended 


along lifo’s highway to show the ditches or places of danger. 
One point of danger is self-eonceit, and ita Bible lantern is: 
“Every way of a mon is right in his own eyes; but the 
Lord pondereth the hearts." “Be not wise in your own 
oonecits.” Extravagance is another point that needs puard- 
ing: * Gather up the fragments, . . . that nothing be lost.” 
thitual carelessness: * Let oll things be done decently 
ad in order.” Procrastination in epiritual duties: “Now 
athe acsepted time.” Selfishness: = Seren rere 
giver.” Give © net re Pane a ‘OT ct 
parents: * Honor thy father and thy mother.” tials ) 
" Let paticnes have her perfect work,” Profanity: “ Thou 
shalt not toke the nome of the Lord thy God in vain.” 
“Sweor not at all” Laziness or idleness: “ Tf uny would 
not werk, neither should he eat” “Go to the ant, thon 
SARE ENE| enEnt Ee her ways, and be wise.” Intemperance: 
~ Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging; and whosoever 
is deceived thereby is mot wise.” The drunkard shall not 
4 toherit the kingdom of God." (1 Cor. 6:9, 10.) “Woe 
unto him that giveth his neighbor drink!” Falsehood: 
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“A falee witness shall periab.” “Ye are of your father the 
devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do,” ete, 

Some of these are such dangerous ditches and so many 
persons persist in traveling that way, several lanterns are 
saxreinicled along them ; #« if the wayfaring man falle thore- 
in, it will be alone through his own carelessness, 

Many other danger pits are clearly pointed ie muah a8 
oppreesing the poor, theft, cheating, coretousne: 
hatred, hypocrisy, extortion, idolatry, At least one Bible 
lantern is suspended at each danger point, When in dan- 
ger or doubt, look fora light. Tf there, boware! 

There are many “ blind ditches ” along life's road, and 
some of them are not securely covered, Beware of them! 
Step cautioualy! Same are where the road appears firm- 
est and most attractive. Though the beautiful city, Ve- 
nice, is “throned on her hundred isles” and her strects 
are vast water mirrors, reflecting in grandeur the work 
of skilled architects, still she possesses her Bridge of 
Sighs, A person may think he is walking in all safety and 
never suspect any danger, until suddenly the trapdoor gives 
way beneath his feet and he sinks down to meet his fearful 
doom, Thus there are trapdoors place] by man's great 
enemy all nlong life's highway to engulf the unsuspecting 
traveler in the pit of destruction, and the warning light 
says: “ Be not deceived." 
us hy their light to diseern the flawa in the bridges and to 
keep out of the quickeands of deceit. Ii closely observed, 
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they will be a sure guide for the young and inexperienced 
who have not traveled life's road long enough to know where 
the dangers lice, These warning lights for children should 
he wisely managed at home, on the atreeta, in echool, in Sun- 
day school, in church—everywhere. Do not flash your light 
at them ocensionally, like a blinding electric flach, then Iet 
it go out, leaving Egyptian darkness. Such lighte are 
blinding, deceiving, treacherous, Beware of them, leet the 
children become disgusted and prefer darkness. The lon- 
tern of true Christianity emits a clear, steady light. 





We read of its being in cities remote—in that “faraway 
fairyland across the Atlantic.” Later the newspapers any 
aiegietasreswnedndnins bhoe and has reached the coast cities 

sountey, Tt comes nearer, still nearer, They 
tell sae 3a Ges Sele tenes, We house ourselves through 
fear. We see it waving at the gatea of some of our rood 
neighbors. We shudder and are sad. We know not the 
day nor the hour when it will be placed at our own door. 
What does itindicate? Deadly disease. What doce it say? 
“Slay away; beware; use every precaution!” (Such was 
once really our experience, when emallpox visited our 
town. | 

There are many “ yellow flags” in our physical environ- 
ments, One is placed at every danger station; and as it 
quivers in the balmy breezes, we read on it the oft-verified 
truth: “ Violate a low of nature, and you sholl suffer the 
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penalty.” Along the intellectual and moral highways there 
are bypaths leading off to idle resorta, to places abounding 
in low classes of literature and evil associations, where the 
mind will be starved by feeding on froth ond the character 
will be degraded by wicked conduct. Where each bypath 
leaves the path of rectitude there is o tollgate, ond om it is 
this glittering, dazzling motto: “Come through; we have a 
feast in store for you, and gladly bid you welcome!” Just 
above hangs that horrid yellow flag, on which is written 
in black letters: “Remember, you must always pay the 
toll!” Many, attracted by the beantiful motto or invitation 
in the gilded frame, poss through the gate without ohserv- 
ing the dingy yellow flag until too late; others are wormed 
of it, but go heedlesely on. “ The strait and narrow way 
to the holy city is clearly pointed out, and danger signals 
long the roadside warn us not to overlook the stepatones. 

Yes, the Book of Life hangs out many yellow flaga denot- 
ing gin. Do we see them! Are we trying hard to shun the 
deadly contagion they indicate? Are we prone to consider 
them as relating not to ourselves, but to some foreign land 
or nation, and thus neglect to notice how rapidly they are 
approaching us! Do we ever let it become necessary to 
place the yellow flag at the door of our own hearts? Do 
we paritit the deadly eoutagion (sin) to enter there and 
feast upon cur avule ? 

Tn some cities the yellow flags become eo common many 
considering their import. In like manner many disre- 
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gard the Bible's warnings. ‘They are too quick to con 
sider themael yes (tt imanes” against ein. =Where the Bible 
Tog saya, “ Re not deceived,” they step right out into the 
quickeands of deception; where the warning is, “Abstain 
from all appearance of evil,” they walk inte the m- 
loon door; where it cays, “ Be sure your sin will find you 
out,” they try to hide themselves in the hypocrite’s cloak 
and call it “ rightewnaness;" where it says, “ Foreake not the 
assembling,” ete., they stay at home or go visiting; where 
it admonishes, “ Wateh,” they close their eyes; where it 
anys, “ Now is the accepted time,” they quickly respond: 
“Wait until tomorrow,” 

We should carefully obeerve all these danger aignala and 
ward off the disense (sin), then at the end of the heavenly 
highway we will eee the beautiful floating, fluttering, snow- 
white fag of peace and on it in letters of poreat gold, “ Whe 
sorver will may come; ” and, “ Blessed are they that do his 
commandments, that they may have right to tha tree of life, 
and may enter in through the putes into the city.” 








IV. THE &TORM ToOuUsRE. 


"The aky is overcast, and musters muttering thunder 
Tn clonds that sem approaching fast, and show 
In forked fashes a commanding tempest,” 


Of gome storing fatal to parte of our native land people 
have been notified while the winds were still eporting with 
the billows of the Caribbean Sea. What a wonderful power 
thia! What a bleeing to have such warning, given by the 
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weather signal announcing the approaching storm! It 
kindly warns the people to prepare their property ngninst 
danger os best they can, then flee io a place of refuge. Nev- 
ertheless, many are heedless, and will not try to protect 
themselves, even though a etrong, reliable storm ee 
be at their own door. 

An objector argues thos: “Many a man has survived 
a storm without being cramped up in a storm house, 
and so can I; at least I am willing to rick my chaoneea =I 
do not enjoy being kept. so close; do mot want to be deprived 
of my liberties; want to be wo free mon.” The cloud arises; 
the wind sweeps the land; “ the thunder, winged with red 
lightning and impetoous rage,” deepens ite groaning, and, 
with peal after peal, convulses the alementa. The preeump- 
tious, eclf-willed man hears the tempest crowl ond sees i! 
“wrapping ether in a blaze. Tle sees the giant oak hum- 
bly vielding to the tempest’s breath and realizes be itroaelf 
is in danger, Then he hastens to the storm house and en- 
ters, to the great delight of thoee within who hove long 
beckoning to him to come. He febls sweet relief, realizing 
he is beyond the tornade’s reach, even while the storm cloud 
is still lorid with lightning and the elements still groaning 
as if beneath a crushing weight, He beore the roaring ele- 
of his neighbors, but knows he could not be of any advantage 
to them whatever by coming out and would be running great 
risk himself. He feels confident he is safe while within, 
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but doe not like certain individuals who are in the storm 
house, and soon becomes tired of the confinement. He de 
cides he is willing to “risk his chonecs ” outside, where 
he ean have more room and more liberties, and comes out, 
facing the storm—voluntarily rina into the mercilesa jawa 
of death, 

Are you astonished at this man’s actions? THe thus rep- 
resents a large portion of our race. There is a magnificent 
“storm honee™ already prepared by the great Architect, 
who makes no mistakes, Tt laa abundant room for all mon- 
kind, and in it man can obtain all that is necessary for true 
enjoyment, It is proof aguinet the ravaging eyelone and 
the surging billows of life’s deceptive sea. The danger sig- 
nal warne all to flee to this place of sofoty, and lovingly 








“When the sbelt'ring Tock is so mear by, 
O, why will you die?” 


Many heed the warning ery, and eoon find eweeor in the 
church of Gol's people, the grent spiritual storm house, 
where they remain unshaken wnotil life's tempest ceases to 
rage. They wonder why they remained outside even so 
long ag they did. Others are too self-willed, skeptical, or 
indifferent to enter; others enter, but leave too soon, They 
do not “enjoy the egnfinement,” and are extremely con- 
ecientions as to the coatomea of the church; so they begin to 
“pick flaws,” and soon decide they cannot “ fellowship ™ 





much worse it i ances they rashly conelnde to risk it, 
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ind come cat, without the slightest assurance of protection. 
Thus they are without promise, without hope, and without 
God, 

Although the ehureh of God is the grand spiritual storm 
howe—" the ahrine of refuge from life's stormy throng "— 
it will avail us nothing unless we enter the same and therein 
remain faithful, 

¥. THE s1NHIXG SHIP, 

Goed-br, old ship! You are taking from our shore many 

of our friends. See them waving and casting back at us 





“Stanch and strong, o goodly vessel 
That #hall langh at nll disnster. 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle.” 


Tt hos just lawnebed out on the level brine, and leaves the 
shore triumphantly. Erizht sunbeams are painting ite 
shadow on the Pacifle waters. On ond on, day after day, 
night after night, it softly glidea over the bowom blue. 
“She wolke the waters like a thing of Ilfe, 
And seeme to dare the elements to etrife,” 

All on board feel sate, and shouts of merriment ring forth, 
only to be lost on the watery world; not a cliff, not o stone, 
not a mountain or hillock to echo the sound; only the low 
murmuring of the deep waters to respond to the gleeful aail- 
ors, While the heayens in majesty look down upon them 
with smiles from myriods of eyes—tranquil, serene, glo- 
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But a breeze from the westward brings inte view a peeul- 
larly-ahaped elond, which soon begins to attract the atten- 
tion of the erew, The wind is rising higher and higher; 
the “whiteeaps ’ glistening in the sunbeams grow into 
mountain wares; the cloud advances rapidly; the sun hides 
his face fn gloom; the affrighted sailora tarn palo with awe; 
the billows throw high their silvery spray and whiten the 
deck with foam, while they lash the tottering, reeling, al- 
most drowning veel. Amid the piteons pleadings of frienda 
captain, some of the frantic sailors leap overboard, 
with heartrending slricks, “as if eager to anticipate their 
graves," and are soon devoured by hungry revagers await 
ing prey. The brave captain tries in vain to quell the fours 
of all on board, confidently assoring them he will land them 
safe in the harbor if they will obey his orders; and the fuith- 
ful pilot etanda firm at duty’s poet, having told them re 
the cloud was pasaing around, 

The thunder'’s peal becomes more distant, the electric flash 
is not eo constant, the winds fold their wings in meek sub- 
vessel trembles wearily, as from excitement and fear; per- 
spiration trickles down her sides; the san unveils his glow- 
ing features to smile the mista away; whilo the rainbow of 
cloud. The palefaced mariners take on new life; and thoes 
who have remained on board, standing firm br the captain's 
orders, are soon landed in a quiet harbor, with joy and 
gratitude unspeakable, 
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Thus the old Ship of Zion passes through many storm 
clouds, is “reeked upon the raging billows,” and is often 
ihreatened with destruction; but the faithful Pilot romains 
unswerving. Christ Jeena, the Captain, tenderly sponks 
goo] eheer, assuring us that if we will remain on board, 
following his directions, we will be seeurely anchored in the 
haven of peace. Regurdless of the loving entreaties of Cap- 
tain and friends, many shrink from approaching danger and 
leap overboard, and are svre to find awaiting them those 
who are ready to drag them into the jaws of a fearful and 
eternal death. 

Another ehip is sailing on life's turbulent seo, under the 
management af another captain and crew, and carrying a 
different company of travelers. It is the Ship of Destruc- 
tion, 9 Tt is wot seaworthy; the captain (Satan) is not reli- 
able; the pilot is deceitful; the crew ia unstable as the wind. 
An intelligent man remains thereon to be with particular 
friends who will not leave with him, and who not only rid- 
iwile the iden of his leaving, bot alae offer him inducemnenta 
to stay, Though fully oware of the trencherous condition, 
be heeds their entreaties, agreeing that “ the cloud is in ‘the 
distance; there is time enough yet.” He the danger 
eizmal and has plenty of time to go to the stronger veesel, 
which “ throws outa life line” to rescue each of his enced. 
The noble erew and faithful Captain of the stronger vessel 
keep urging him to “Come over!” pointing toward the 
danger signal and te the advancing cloud, and sending forth 
lewd notes of warning. “ There is time enough yet Ds 
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not be uneasy about me, I om coming after a while, but 
am not quite ready to leave ory old chums. Moreover, there 
is a2. man on your ship I cannot fellowship. I will not go 
aboard while fe is there.” Thus be does mot give up hia 
revelry “nor heed the storm that howls along the sky,” 
but only glances cecasionally at the approaching atorm cloud. 
Boon he begins to hear the elements sadly groaning under 
the fearful battle, then feels the yeaeel quivering, rocking, 
reeling; hears the crashing of its weak timbers and knows it 
18 sinking into endless: ruin, Then he senda forth his pil- 
eous ehrieke tr the Captain of the safely ship: “ Lord, save, 
or we perish!” But his tottering vessel hes been wafted 
too far away; it is sinking; he ia gone, “Too late, too 
lata!” 

On which veasel are you sailing, kind friend, kind reader? 


Fan away in desert lands, and even in the weate n pore 
tion of our own proud galaxy of States, we have pictures 
striking and grand. The traveler is garing intently on the 
desert waste, when suddenly appears a beautiful landscape. 
How delicate the touchings and tracings of the magic pen- 
eil, aa if aome angelic artist had been summoned to please 
the eye of mon! Rocky cliffs end shady glens; large trees 
gnarled und twisted by the teropeat's breath; an old picket 
fence, come panels broken down, others leaning; o rustic 
eabin on the hillside—all these things, and many more, over- 
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look a crystal lake on which a lone swan is floating, which 
in an instant is accompanied by a score of ite mates. 
next moment they dive beneath the crystal ripple. The 
fence, homse, trees, hille—all, all tamble headlong into that 
pea of glass and disappear, and oll ia desert waste again. In 
a short Gime another scene appears before him, just us atrik- 
ing, but entirely different, This is illusion—a magnificent 
trick played on the retina of the human eye by reflection 
and refraction, the theory of which iz mors easily talked 
about than explained. 

Mueh of life's jor and heartache, ite sinaline and shadow, 
in merely a suspended mirage—an ivsion, Many of our 
pluns—our air castles and our rosiest hopes—are only a 


play upon the imagination ; and, before we are expecting it, 
they tumble over into a mystic cea, oa lake of tears, Ilow- 


evor, mick in fife ow real, and wa ehould cautiously draw 
the line of distinciton. 
the ships sailing smoothly u while, then plunging madly _ 
over the rolling wares; we see homes happy a little while, 
On life's vast, outatretehed prairie or desert may be sean 
places of resort where man indulges in all kinda of naroot- 
ied, intoxicants, vile language, and many other evile. Ho 
usually resorts thither long after the sun bids him good might 
‘and “the curtains of night are pinned back by ao star,” 
“ Full glasses are carried to the table, empty ones are cor. 
ried back” (a8 suggested by Pomeroy). Time is equan- 
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dered, cards are chuffed, money is wagered. The foul- 
scented room beoomer amoky ; the lamp begine to blueh at the 
red eves, the doll brains, and the course stories told, The 
clock points its busy finger to twelve; but his brain is too 
clondy, his eye too dull, to eee it, Just over yonder in that 
little hut isa heorthroken woman, worn and weary with ber 
waiting, Wight after night she has been thus deprived of 
reat, until that onee beautiful face is pallid with eare. “The 
lock im the steeple airikes one.” “ Has papa tam?” asks 
the baby girl, arousing from childish slumber, “ No, lit- 
tle pet; lie still and go to sleep,” replica the mother, fore- 
ing a cheerful tone, The little innocent returng te alumber 
land, leaving “ mamma ™ again watching and weeping elon, 
Two o'clock, three o'clock! Tush! There are footsteps on 
the walk, but listen to the heart throbs in that woman's 
becom! Those footsteps are not steady. She slyly peeps 
through the broken window blinds ; aaea his nealing, tottering 
form; bears his bitter oaths as be stumbles over the brokcoen- 
down gate. He “bangs” against the barred door, which 
she muaf open at his ruthless bidding. De stageers into 
the room, cursing her for the very darkness he las caused 
spark of radiance from her once bright soul. The rest of 
the seene we leave to your imagination, Will some friendly 
‘soealled ‘science’ " happily come to our relief and aay 
this ia only an illusion, not a reality! 

Yonder is a splendid home, with charming environments. 
The triplet sistersa—Love, Homility, and Sunshine—dwell 
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there, and Happiness there makes ber abode, In the chady 
lawn we see some rustic sents, on whieh two lovers cit and 
ehat and quietly plan for the future. They ore surrounded 
by grass plots and fragrant flowers and cheered by the adrial 
choir, We eount two mere years as they are marked on 
the great calendar; we see these rustic seats transformed 
into a little damp, cold grave; we behold these same two 
lovers, now mourners bowing over the lowly mound, A 
little later we see the silken lace and fine embroidery of that 
lovely troussenn traneformed into aahrond or burial robe. 
The came nimble fingers that two years ago played the wad- 
ding march for these two lovers now softly accompany the 
voices that sweetly and touchingly sing “ Some Sweet Day” 
and “ Denth is Only a Dream;" the same hands that eo 
lovingly arranged the bridal areh now sadly fasten down the 
ooffin lid; those who acted as ushers at the hymeneal altar 
now tenderly bear the wife's beautiful casket to the hearse; 
the anme livery outfits that with quickened step brought the 
bridal party to the church now slowly and solemnly take 
them to the “ silent. city "—* funeral marches to the grave.” 
There is only one lover now, and he is a sad mourner over 
two little mounds, Is this illusion, or is it reality ? 

We see another family cirele broken, a front room whoa 
stillness ia heavy and terrible with death, Listen! A si- 
lent step, careful breathing, “low whisper ae the sheet is 
turned back to show the once warm lips now cold and blue 
in death * (Pomeroy). The crowd of mourners, the slow 
procession to the grave, the hollow rattle upon the cotin— 
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all come before us in detail like a panorama. We hear the 
new-made widow's sobs aod tha children piteously calling: 
“Father! ©, father!” Dut there ore some who ey this 
is mere illnsion. If ao, life ie on illusion; death, heaven, 
and torment are illusions. Such ideas ore certainly illo- 
eione, and those whe cheriah them are complicated iusions 
of the queereat kind. Troe, “many ao ghost has proved 
to be a shadow; many a mountain, but a luke of fog.” Im- 
“agination has much to do with our © wpe and downs ” in this 
life, anal our minds ean be controlled somewhat by our wills ; 
but the world is deceived by many false notions ond falsn 
theories, the chiefest of which is infidelity, with all its kin- 
dred troupe. Doubtless there are millions of ideas yet to 
be born; but certainly nene of them will be mere incon 
sistent, more contradictory, more ridiculous, than some of 
these, ond no doubt many of them will be the offspring of 
these. 

What do such ideas promise a man that is elevating to 
him or in any way beneficial? What promise of heaven is 
vouchsafed thereby? They may promise much, but it is like 
promising a child an apple when you cannot give even a seed. 
They build nothing; they tear down everything. “ Shake 
a rattle box before purchasing.” The child will bay it 
becuse of ite gay stripes, when probably it does pot oon- 
tain enough shot, gravel, dry peas, or common aenze to make 
a respectable “rattle.” So with many man-made theories. 
Some (amd, atr re to say, some with more than ordinary 
intelligence) will grasp them for their “gay atripes ” ond 
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because they are “aomething new,” Each will have be- 
levers and followers, no matter how inconsistent or eontra- 
dictory its theary, no matter how amall the goal to which it 
aspires, Weehould * choke” it and see if it contains enough 
of God's truth to “rattle.” Tf not, we should bury it deep 
in the darkest oblivion and plant the tree of faith, hepe, and 
Jove on its grave. Erelong the Christian graces will spring 
up thereon, will bud and bloom and yield rich fruit a 
hundredfold. Let the tomahawk and the batileax of the 
infidel, with which be has so long been fighting the causa 
of our Redeemer, be buried with him, Death will pot om 
end te hia claima by and by; and when be realizes he is 
rushing through its portals, doubtless he will exclaim, as a 
renowned infidel of the post is said to have exclaimed, with 
remorse: “QO Ged, if there be a Ged, hore mercy on my 
soul, if I have a soul! No wonder Pan! admonished: 
“Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall,” 

Time is too precious to waste in investigating these ab- 
eurdities which lend the mind from God and from a love for 
hie avuse, We should surmount flese erroneous thenrice, 
walk over them, step on a higher plane for above the mirage 
of the prairie or the desert waste, and from which we ean 
look across the mystic beyond to the culmination of God*s 
love. 

= } 


Tre youth's favorite toy: THis father’s pocketbook. 
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“WATCH—BE READY!" 

Tits countenance was pleading and familiar; bis more- 
ments, graceful: his appearance, majestic. It seemed 
that she recognized his face, so calm, yet so earnest; but 
her eyes soon rested on that beautiful benner suspended 
above his uplifted hands, 

©, thet wonderful “banner ™ (if such we may call it)! 
How it enraptured bor gaze! It enchanted her very soul. 
Never had ahe seen anything half so beautiful. The most 
gifted tongue or pen ean nerer find language to describe it. 

She gored with delight, sha wonders], she admired. How 
could anything be ao lovely { It wae transparent, though 
composed of all the brightest ond most attractive colors, 
like some fantastically-arranged stained-glasa window; like 
the ssi ldibiais Gnd ‘ausccysitiin excbakoiasinal tn accieids ou 

rand with beautiful flowers and with bright, glitter- 
img,  Biialidinis, twinkling stare; like « s#agnificent rainbow 
all in a quiver, extending from east to wrtat athwart tho 
globe; like the sublime display of lights ahe had witnessed 
at the Tennessee Centennial; like the finest wires of spun 
glans, all colors, woven into the moat intricate gauze ond 
banging in midair like some beautiful suspended mirage. 
The background was darker, thus displaying to better ad- 
vantage the brilliant colors and those stars and flowers of 
indescribable beauty. She stood enchanted; she gazed with 

It tarried long before her enraptured vision, 
she constantly feared it would depart. 

But this was mot all, Tt presented in large, distinct let- 
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tera of exquisite beauty the expressive and impresaive in- 
scription: “ Watch—DBe Ready!” 

Tt was a dear old Indy who witnessed this exquisite dix 
play. She read the striking words, then exclaimed: “0, 
the pdvent, the advent!” The sight produced peeuliar 
feelings of mingled joy and grief. She thought it signified 
the speedy approach of a great Overseer, who, for sme 
cause, would require exactness in the arrangement of each 
home. Foremoet in her mind wae the thought that. the 
house must be cleaned up and evervihing put in perfect or- 
der, It must be “swept and garnished " was the iden eo 
forcibly impressed on ber mind, She felt eure much, 
very mnch, had to be dene in order that all might © be 
ready.” She thonght the linguags indiented there wns 
something each could do, and wt lewet a little time should 
be granted; that the space between words denoted time in 
which to prepare, She aleo realized that this warning waa 
foe the whole monte, not for a special few. Having no par- 

) ' hereelf, her affairs being al- 
_Teady in ier re went to work 5s eeeat trying to naaiat 
others, She reanmed the spirit, strength, and activity of her 
yoith, and roahed first into a room caupied by some young 
ladies, Three times she loudly called the inmates hy name, 
but they were in such commotion they gave no heed what- 
ever, They were all talking exeitedly, At one momen 
they were clapping their honda as if in delight; at the next 
moment, wringing then as if in agony, In no way could 
ehe wttraet their attemtion in the least. No wonder, Their 
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clothes, and even their beds, were tumbled in heaps over 
the floor; “evelone footprints” were on the dresser and man- 
tel; dust in mournful abundance had settled on everything. 
No wonder the girls were excited, for that room mest he 
* swept ond garnished,” and they mua! * wateh—be ready,” 
This loving old “grandma” was devoted to these heed- 
leas girls, and wanted to help them make their room tidy; 
but as every effort to attract their attention was in rain 
and she new there was no time to lose, she left them and 
hastened to the boys’ mom. “O, boys! Your room, your 
room! Tt mus be ‘swept and garnished!"™ she eriad. 
*Tou mual be ready!" But—lo!—the boys were gona, 
could nowhere be found. Dear grandmother wus shocked 
at the terrible confusion that here met her guze, and wha 
overwhelmed with anxiety; for eho loved the boys much, 
aod would have freely given the remnant of her life to have 
had them “ready.” She worked faithfully trying to get 
things better arranged. There was ench a quantity of dirt 
and trash and useless “ plunder” it would never do to toss 
it in the yard; yet it must be removed from the room, for 
aha wae etill haunted by “must be swept and garnished.” 
Being pressed for time, ¢he decided she must raise part 
of the floor and let aoame of the rubbish fall through in order 

make reapectable space for the remainder, She grew 
still younger om stronger in her efforts, and worked with 
the life, spirit, and ease of a youth instead of a person on 
the threshold of ninety. At last she wos overcome Her 
strength failed before the work was completed, Just as 
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abe was giving down from exhuustion and excitement she 
lapped her tender hands so hard it arvused her from her 
For several weeks she would often tell this drawn with 
dep emotion—not that she ia superstitions, believing erro- 
neously in signs and dreams, but because it appeared so 
very much like reality, bore such vivid semblance to actual 
Application: A beautiful banner is ever before us, bear- 
ing the pathetic warning: “ Wateh—Be Heady!" Tt is 
painted on every autumn leaf; the waving grasa beepenks 
its motto; it ie suspended from every cloud and reflected 
from every billow. The diamond dewdrep bears this mes- 
enge: “ Like me, you will soon pase away; therefore 
‘wateh—be ready!" The ever-changing seasons remind 
ua of this, and we gee the aame depicted on the faces of our 
loved ones departing. Do we carefully observe the inserip- 

tion? Do we heed ite message? 
her “There's a preat day coming by and by, when the saint 
and the sinner shall be parted right and left "—a great day 
of assortment, when the rubbish must be cleared away. 
Preparation should be made, But little is needed by some; 
by others, much, “ Wateh—be ready!" or there will be 
much confusion and anguish when the call is given—doult- 
legs much more than is expected. Many in thot “ preat 
day" would gladly raise the “floor and hide the rub 
bish of their lives; indeed, many will any to the rocka, hills, 
and mountains; “ Fall on us ond hide us from the great, 
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impartial Judge!" Many would like to flee from him, 
be obeent when he comes, and thus escape judement by not 
being present at roll call. Each of us ehould take warn- 
ing and keep his house “swept and garnished.” This liv- 
ing, moving, breathing house—the temporal abode of tho 
avtl—should be freed from the rubbish of evil habits and 
Wicked works and garnished with pure thoughts and right- 
eos living, We should ever “ wateh—be rewdy.” 


One of our grates appeared somewhat greedy and took 
upon itself too large a eupply of coul—more than it could 
care for; eo part of it rolled off on the floor, Hut was that 
all? No; the cool had infilvenon, It was alive and octive, 
and at once began to make a strong imprees on the floor, - 
whieh gently, but eteadily, yielded to its power, Burning 
through the floor and the lathing just below, it was checked 
by the plastering, A few bucketa of water were dashed 
on, and we thought the good work was done—the fire extin- 
guished; but, placing my ear to the floor, T heard a low, 
distant roaring. Like an undermining fiend, the aly flame, 
unable to affect the plastering, had changed its course 
and tried another plan—had used the floor, joista, and plas 
tering of o five; and, thus pent up, it had made ite way 
nine feet to the wall. Had not its sly mischief been dis 
eovered and arrested, within five minutes the residence of 
R. P. Mesks would have been in flames, Stroke after 
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stroke, with great rapidity, the heavy ax was applied by 
ewift and willing hands wotil the seat of mischief waa dis 
eovera] and the trouble overcome. Thanks to the dear lit- 
Ue telephone girl and to all the other willing helpers, 

We frequently act like that grate. We receive and try 
to appropriate to oureelyee more of this world's bounties 
than we need or deaerve, mora than is really best for us. 
An overabundance is often worse than scarcity. The motto 
of fire and water eeome to be: “ Tse me, but do not abuse 
me.” They are excellent sorvante, but tyrannical masters. 

This fire began in the upper story. Sim doce not always 
first tempt the lowest principles of our character, but fr 
quently attacks our highest ond noblest characteristics and 
brings us down, down, down, When tha tempter finde he 
qinnot overcome one point in our nature, be leaves that, 
like the fire left the plastering, and pursues some other 
course, Sin, like a smoldering fire, often attacks us when 
and where we are least expecting. Ite ravages ore steady, 
and sometimes rapid, until arrested by an antideta It 
works on the ely. Often we think the mischief small and 
perlape orercome; but the deceiver is eroeping along elyly, 
and is steadily undermining our constitutions, dispositicna, 
morn! and spiritual characters, Aw the first bucket of water 
put out all apparent fire, eo we may often easily cover all 
the apparent evil ein haa wrought without putting a stop 
to ite secret ravages, ‘We comet strike with the ax of troth 
until we reach the seat of miachiei—the heart—and there 
apply the never-failing antidote. 
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“Behold, bow great « matter a littl fire kindleth!" 
As Dante says: “ From o little spork may burst o mighty 
flame” A lores flume came near kindled from that 
small piece of conl, Only a little harsh word, but it pierces 
fonder hearts like a poisoned arrow and burns like secret 
fire; only a loving word, but the kindly spark is kindled 
in the soul of a wayward youth, eauaing him to stop his 
downward course and turn his steps heavenward. Each 
individual has influence over some one, and frequently that 
Influence is spreading when he is not aware. It may be a 
nettle seed whieh will vield a large crop of piercing thorns, 
or it may be the sweet honeysuckle to cheer the sick room 
with ite beauty and fragranos, 

The dozen bueketa of water thrown on the fire greatly 
damaged the plastering, paper, carpet, ete., in the room 
below. Rebuke for sin must sometimes be ao severe os to 
ereatly mortify the receiver and others. In our great am 
iety to eave our house, much more water was weed than was 
aheclutely necesaury, becuse we could not tell exactly where 
to pour it and bow much, 80 in our intertee zeal in trying 
to save a person's soul from torturing flames we may use 
more persuasion ond reasoning than necessary, for often 
it ie hard to combine zeal and discretion in proper propor. 
tion, But as no one is offended ot the overplus of water, 
so the ain-sick soul should never besome offended or cis 
gusted at the healing balm, though sometimes administered 
in wunpleasantly large quantities. 

Half of the floor in one room -had to be torn up, removed, 
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and anther floor laid in ite etend. In the room below, the 
stove, piano, and other heavy articles were hastily moved 
out of danger, and come little ornamental furnishings were 
utterly ruined by the water, Dy spiritual investigation 
sometimes fully half of what ia popularly regarded aa sound 
doctrine—#piritual floor or foundation—is proved either 
to be spurious or to contain some hidden element of de- 
struction. In such cases it muet either be torn up and re- 
placed by something that beare divine sanction or the de- 
structive element must be eradicated by the penetrating 
beams of Heaven's truth. Many times, also, we may be 
found in dangerous placea, and should move or be moved 
in order to escape the impending doom, although, like re- 
moving the ateve or the pinno, it requires strength ond 
Presence of mind to do the work right, At the same time 
we are compelled to sacrifice miny of our presonocived 
ideas, opinions, and preferences (like thoes amall, inferior 
decorations) in order to give our attention to weightier mat- 
ters. 

We continued our regular work, ignorant of the secret 
Tuin going on in our own house, wntil almost teo late. _Often- MF 
times persone are very intent at their daily offnira, igno- 
rant or regardiees of the secret ruin being wrought by ain 
in their own housebolds among their own children and other 
loved ones, We did not know ao well how to appreciate 
oor home until we thought it waa about to be immediotely 
ewort from us. Thue itis with every other blessing of life. 

After the fire seemed extinguished, the low, mournful 
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ronting and crackling indicated danger still. Often in life 
when all seema well with us, if wo will place our ear to the 
warning trumpet of God's truth, we shall boar the plaintive 
peals telling us of lurking danger. 

Tn a few moments after our telephone meeeage reached 
the college and town our house and yard were well filled— 
students, teachers, merchants, workmen; young men, old 
men—all willing and anxious to lend a helping hand. 
When we see a soul in as imminent danger as was our house, 
do we show as great anxiety about it and try es hard to 
rescue it from the threatening lake of flames? A soul is 
of far more value than many houses, aod we should man- 
ifest much more anxiety to save it. 

During oor little fire excitement it never once entere 
miy mind that our house and ite furnishings were insured 
arainst fire; and I thought if the house burned, all would be 
lost. For twenty-one yeare we had been carrying heavy in- 
surance, which appeared to be a needless expenee, as we bad 
never demanded a penny from the company during that 
time; but since they hare so nobly come to our relief and 
willingly repaired the damage, we feel indeed grateful 
to them and thankful we had placed our home in their 
eare. There is a great Insurance Company we would like 
to recommend to all—one that never “ breaks or fails to 
comply with ite contracts, The firm consists of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. The expenditure is small; the 
terms, reasonable; and the reward, not two-thirds of the 
value of property lost, but the entire amount multiplied 
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by infinity. Weall have aceees to the creat insurance Guide, 
and ean easily aae ti in and comprehend the terme and 
Tuy the fee, When Dissth: touches the objects of cur-aifec- 
tion: when with tren grasp he seizes even those we feel sure 
are prepared for the realms of bliss, we, for the time, 
seem to actually forget or lose sight of the insurance. The 
future then looks dismal, the soble curtain has fallen ond 
exebided the light, and we feel like all is loet, until re 
minded of the great Insurance Company that will etand 
firm by thoee who never foil to keep their dues thoroughly 
peid up Had we permitted our ineurance to lapse, even 
the very day before the fire, the company would have been 
oxempt from assisting us. Let us beware and not loave 
off cur contract with the company in heaven, even one day, 
ong hour, lest during that unguarded time Deuth should 
eall and find ua unpreparel, We may carry heavy ineur- 
ance on our homes a lifetime and never realize any benefit 
therefrom, but to erery rational being there is certain to 





come a time when he will need the protection of heaven's 


reliable firm, without which all will be eternally leet. 

Our hevses are in conetent danger of fire; our physical 
constitutions are in danger of being undermined by stealthy 
disease: our spiritual characters are in imminent danger 
of being demoralized by the crafty workmen of oor drend- 
ful adversary. Therefore, “What I say unto you I aay 
unto all, Wateh.” 

Thifferent thinge by which our house waa aaved from fire: 

1. By the amolke pushing ite way through unseen crevices 
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in the wentherboanling, thus indicating imminent dan- 

2, Ey mother and daughter turning aside from regular 
work to shake matting, thos discovering the smoke, 

3. By a thoughtfal daughter's quick observation and at 
tention, 

4. By the teleplone. 

fi. By the rapid steps and faithful, steady, earnest work 
of a stout, willing, and anxious man. 

6, By the ax. 

i. Dy water, 

Tt was not by any one of these alone, but = Daa 
nidus eooperntion of all, Thus no certain charac 
aone ie tho embodiment of tree manhood or aces 
but the harmonious blending of many, euch as patience, 
humility, determination, integrity, lore, and obedience to 
divine precepts, Education, trae and genuine, i+ not only 
a fair knowledge of cither mathematics, language, or arta, 
but a happy union of these with practical attainments, 
Likewise, all of God" requirenents must be observe 
order to save the seul. 








{Head in Sunday school ot the Georgie Roberteon Christian 
Col bee. 


Mewonat—that which perpetuates memory, that which 


Gently raising the misty curtain that hides sixty cen- 
turies, we are permitted to witness the unveiling of many 
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reatkable monuments, for memoriul institutions are as old 
ae time, 

Each day's was in creation was a memorial of God's 
unlimited power, Hoe enlled forth light, and ot his bid- 
ding the infant earth in triumph arose from ber eradle of 
obscurity, shook off her dark mantle, oud in her a#rial ehar- 
iot begun to ride through the heavens in her destined poth, 
a sublime memento of his handiwork, The mysterious 
firmament, like a wondrous sea of glass arched above wa; 
the dry land, the aurging billews, each giant onk, each blade 
of grass, each star that “blinks” ft eve in thet unlimited 
spate above, the sun that in grandeur rules the day, the 
mom that modestly veila her foee in his presence, each 
silvery inhabitant of the deep, each denizen of the air, each 
creeping thing, each beast, each member of the human kind, 
16 @ commemorative work ever portraying the hand divine. 

Gliding down the centuries, we find man erecting monu- 
ments in memory of certain events, Jacob's altar at 
Bethel, the stone that pillowed hia weary head as he fled 
from his enraged brother and on which he was sleeping 
when in dreamland be beheld ile ladder reaching heaven ; 
the altar of rude stones at Mizpah, constructed by Jacob 
and his father-in-law, Laban, 05 a tekon of reconciliation ; 
the preat Jewish passover, in memory of protection from the 
slaughtering angel; the twelve etonea from Jordan's bed, 
eonetructed into an altar to preserve remembrance of the 
dry posenge acroee the afterwards historic stream; Solo- 
mons hentia: that marvel of architecture—all these, and 
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Ty more, one woveiled when we peer through the pages 
of eacred lore. 

ing the dust of departed kings, beepeak the memory of more 
than forty centuries. Every gravestone thot lifts ite head 
above the sleeping sod ie a memoria Think of the ou- 
merous memorial churchee—the “ Chureb of the Nativity,” 
at Bethlehem; the * Garfield Memorial Church,” at Wash- 
ington; ond many, ao many, othera, Our beloved Amoer- 
jen id esteemed in memory of Columbus; our proud repub- 
ice, of Washington, Christianity, or the chureh of God, 
is a memorial of our risen and ascended Savior, The 
Lord's Supper is a monument, the unveiling of which brings 
freah before our minds the fact that Jeeus died for wz. 

It is in the power of all to erect memorial stones, either 
to their credit or to their dishonor. Abenlom raised for 
himself, in the king's dale, a pillar, which he said wos to 
perpetuate his memory—to keep hia “nome in remem- 
brance.” After his untimely death, his body was cast “ into 
gs ereat pit in the wood, and [they] laid ao very great heap 
of stones upow him” to hide him from the idle gaze of 
passersiy and doubtless to keep his grief-stricken father 
from finding his mutilated remains. Tow striking the con- 
trast between thease two memorial pillars! Tho moet en- 
during monument erceted by Abealom wae his wicked oon- 
epiracy against bis futher, Who envies such remembrunce? 

The child on the seashore builds a bigh monument of 
sand. The tide rises and sweepe it away; it is gone. 
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and still larger, it grows, until he toust look up to see its top. 
The sun emilee on the beautiful plaything, which, in turn, 





Sis tseale kisnee it m few times ; it foels his warm breath ; 
it is gone. Such is life, Much of our monument build- 
ing is without ealeulation, without “counting the coat.” 
The tide swoepe it owey. Tt cannot endure the wormith 
and light of investigation. Time melts it; it is no more 
Not thus with the monument erected by the beloved Mary, 
of Bethany. Ji shall last forever. The Egyptian pyramids 
wre said not to be eo tall, by several fot, as they were contu- 
ries ago. The solid rock, in comatent use, will woar away. 
Even the “ rock of Gibraltar” bas doubtless been somewhat 
worn by the lashing, dashing, and splashing of the briny 
waves for six thousand years, But the memorial of this 


woman, humbly anointing the Savior's feet In token of 


her loving trust, ia growing stronger, higher, brighter; and 
this day (April 9, 1800), at this very hour, dowbtless thou- 


sanda, if net millions, of children ond adults are guzing at 


this glorious monument, concerning which her Friend and 
Savior said, “ She sat done what she could; * and, “ This 
eel shall be spoken of for a memorial of her." 

Every rational being can build a monument that will 
reflect eredit even after the boilder shall have ceased to 
live, the grandest and moet enduring memorial being a 
life of usefulness. Behold this splendid college building 
in which we are teday assembled and which we so highly 
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prize! It los recenily been erected in memory of a young 
lady we beld in high esteen—one we fondly loved; a pure, 
lovable character; a devout young Christian whoee will was 
to do her Master's bidding. As [ turn toward that bean- 
tiful faco—that lovely picture hanging yonder on the wall— 
I think of the time T first met her, a charming little girl of 
deven. Then my mind moves along year after year. I[ 
ect her as ehe grandly develope into young womanhood, 
her life all the while manifesting o kind of sacredncee un- 
nanal for one of ber yeara. Just as she reaches 

one, that beautiful life is gently removed from this land 
of “bittersweet.” But is she dead? Ter body quietly 
sleeps in a sacred nook near that loved and honored home; 
we feel sure her apirituol self is enfe in oor Father's love; 
but her influence etill lives among us, ond she, “ being dead, 
yet speaketh "—apeoka through this building; spooks 
through this sehool, choreh, and conununity; speaks of the 
Saviors eacrifier, the Father's lore. ‘ 

Time speeds on, If nothing interferes, students will 
Georgie Robertaon (Christian College—many of them, to 
claim the gospel of truth, peace, and love. To this large 
assembly of students let me kindly suggest: When you ore 
tempted to foranke the Lord or in any way bring reproach 
upon his great name, think of the sweet-spirited young lady 
whose influence is here perpetuated; think of her fidelity 
to the cause; and think of this achool, an echo of her 
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short, but grand, life. Be assured that while living ber ex- 
ample was well worthy of imitation, und doubtless in her 
death she accomplished still more. “She hath done what 
she could,” and, “ being dead, yet speaketh.” 

Long live this, the memorial of Misa Georgie Robertaon ! 


A TRIBUTE OF LOVE 
(To a newly-wodded palr.) 

Two streamleta issue from o mountain side, Down the 
slope they gently wend their course in separate channels. 
By zome means they at length begin to low nearer together, 
then further apart, still farther; again, nearer and nearer, 
until they unite and flow os one, 

Tn the central plains of our fair country two lives start 
forth near the same time and run in separate channels, like 
two brookleta, independent of and strangers to each other, 
now coming nearer, now in sight (in the same student 
band), then swerving and going asunder, again drawing 
nearer, till nearer, until they are united in purpose, im 
heart, in love, in name, to gently wend their way—the twain 
made one—until they reach the mystic river. These two 
young lives are embodied in the forme of two of my friends, 
and to them Tin love offer this unpretentious tribute, 

Two lives combined, two hearts made one, In every 
instance this is a striking event, at the same time touched 
with endnese, Since you have each adected the other as 
the one with whom you desire te spend your remaining dara, 
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see that each works to the interest of thee other, Morriage 
is either o blessing or a curse, a step upward or downward. 
As te which it proves to be with you, much depends upon 
your future course, Marriage has been quaintly called “4 
world-without-end bargain: and, in the language of Long. 
follow, 

“Ag unto the bow the cord 8, 60 eb Monn Le woomas. 

Though abe draws him, abe obeys him; 


Though she loada him, yet abe followe— 
Useless each without the other.” 


Tt has also been said: 


“Of enrthiy goods, the bost in on good wife; 
AL led, the bitterest corse of human life." 


We trust this voung wife will, os suggested by Byron, 
“Be the bright rainbow to the atorme of Tifa, 
Or the evening beam that amiles he clouds away 
And Ute to-morrow with prophetic ry." 

Regarding man as the head, we hope this “ head" will 
always be properly balanced, with ears ever ready to hear 
and heed the calls of duty, with eyes looking toward that 
which is bonorable and right, and with tongue ever ready 
to speak words of cheer to the disconsolate and praises to 
the Giver of all good, Considering woman the neck that 
turns the head and holds ft in ploce, let this “meek ee 
that she never trices to bold the “ head ” in the wrong place 
or tim him astray, 

Tt is best that there be harmony in your agee—not one 
looking forward from the standpoint of youth, the other 
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looking backward upon his threeasore and ten. You hare 
this harmony, the man being one vear the senior. There 
should always be harmony in religiow: views—“ net un- 
scully: posit conettine,” Sclomon’s wives worshiped idols, 
ned him down. You have sweet harmony in reli- % 








mtiment, each of you in early youth having accepte 
thi Rook of Truth as your only spiritual guide, Christ as 
your great Lender, and his name (and that only) as the 
one to distinguish you from the world. This feature you 
will apprecinte more and more as the years go by. It doce 
my heart good to know vou both are daily and unbi 





blossom without the aun, then, and not till then, ean the 
world prosper without the Bible. In order to be congenial 
companions, there should olao be harmony in your dispoai- 
tone, your aspirations, your affections. This beautiful 
harmony can, to 1 very great extent, be cultivated. If one 
of you hae peculiar notions or habits repulsive to the other 
and which profits you nothing, true love will prompt you 
to sacrifice theee notions or habita for each other's anke, 
Congeniality is a creature of education, and one of ite beat 
teachers is compromias, Never eacrifice principle, however, 
trained convictions; but avoid everything that tends to 
harehmness, and do not cling to a fruitless opinion just for the 
sake of maintaining your position. There are ao many un- 
MPPY murriages. Such lives rum in separate channele— 
sometimes near each other, then ewerving and flowing asun- 
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der, parted by strong barriers. This is frequently coused by 
not observing the little courtesies that polish life and make 
it happy. Never disregard these litth: things, Home is 
the place to practice them, 

Honor each other with ceteem, confidence, praise, and po 
litenese. Do not be afraid to express your approbation. 
Your eulogica may rusé out, but will never weer out by use. 
Let each try to always avoid doing anything that will cast a 
shadow across the other's path. Many do this by unkind 
incinwations and thonghtless remarks. There is also much 
—O, so much !—in the tone, Evon kind words uttered in 
acold or gruff tone fall like razors upon the tender heart 
of love, especially from the lipe that ao often hove promised 
eweetnece, for “to be wroth with one we love doth worl 
like madness in the brain.” Never permit yourselves to. 
be eccentric, or peculiar, in the general sense of the term, 
nor to put on an air of indifference, as if you cared for no 
pains to speak kindly to each other, even when greatly 
tyrainst your inclinations, As the balmy atmosphere econ- 
verts the clouds into laughing dewdrops to revive the wilted 
flower, eo kind words dissolve the rough impulses of even a 
stony heart and raise or reanimate the downenst spirit. 
Loving-kindness persisted in will almost melt the ieeoold 
heart into penitent tears. 

* Love is the lock that linketh noble minds; faith is the 
key that shuts the spring of love.” Tf you love each other 
tenderly, truly, your very frowns ore fairer to each other 
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than the emilee of others, Then bow quickly would each 
heart of love be darkened by the other's shadow! You 
could endure a hare word from any ono eleo better than 
from your other self. Tt would be too much like a dagger 
hurled from your own hand inte your own bosom. On the 
other hand, as Pope says, 

“At every trifling scorn to take offenae— 

That always shows great. pride or Hitle sense,” 

Do not expect life to be all sunshine, but make aa much 
shine as poaaible, and earry it with you, in your lives 
and on your countenonece. It will do you good and will 
inapire others. Cultivate a cheery, sweet, lovable dispoai- 
tion; for “ melancholy takes away tho appetite, the pless- 
ure, and the golden alesp,” while “ eheerfulness eweetons 
toil." Form the habit of being cheerful, and when trou- 
bles come, you can endure tham better; for 





“Sunshine broken ta the oll, 
Thoagh turnel metray, je sunshine #1." 

To the inevitable yield a6 cheerfully and sobmissively 
aa pocsible. The strong, stiff onk that will not bend to the 
storm tay be torn up by the roots; while the willow, yield- 
ing for a little while, recovers ita position and stands erect. 
View life from the very brightest standpoint. Lf you are 
unavoidably in bumble circumstances, be consoled by the 
thought that “the seareity of a thing enhances ite value; ™ 
if in affluence, remember the poor. Whether in the smilo 
of fortune or the midnight of gloom, be assured that “ goxd- 
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liness with contentment is great gain.” Heal riches do not 
eonsist of “ palatial reeidenee, brood flelda, and waving 
grain,” but of Christian character and good works, 

Never eudfer yourselves to beccone “moody” (O, that most 
abominable disposition !}—-sometimes all sugar, at other 
times tartaric acid; sometimes ready to give or receive a 
joke, at other times offended at the slightest one, “ Winter, 
lingering, chills the lap of May.” Then never appear cold 
toward cach other, for you will reeret it by and by. A 
eald, erabbed, or moody disposition is contagious as whoop- 
ing cough, and but few constitutions are svund emongh to 
resist it, Humanity hes foulta; a neither of you should 7 
expect to find the other perfect, but should bear with each 
4 other patiently, lovingly, all the while trying to meckly over- 

come the faulta, It is true that " pationce is a bitter seed, 

( but it yields rieh fruit,” which will make you rejoice that 

you planted it A kind, affectionate worl, uttered in a 

soothing tone, is often like oil cast on the angry billows; 

it ig a glorious “ Peace, be still.” Imitate and encourage 

the best characteristics of each other, and try to subdue tho 

wealmesses. Let ii mever be suid that either of you has 

retrograded by your union, but try t daily add to your 

store of useful knowledge and general culture, Do not com- 

sider your ciucation completed; neither lose your desire 

for personal accomplishments, thos growing old prema- 

| turely, You are atill young enough to add moch to your 
intellectual store that will benefit you in years to come 

Be good, do goxl, be prudent. Economize, bot never be 
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elingy, tn order to keep within your menna, your 
pocketbook; then “gather up the fragments, thot nothing 
be lost.” Think before acting. Remember the Georgia 
adage; * Foresight isa long way abead of hind sight.” Do 
mot run yourselves to death in pursuit of a shadow, which, 
when you reach it, is a shadow etill. We often make the 
long, dark shadows that ao cruelly haunt us. It ie not the 
sun turning fron earth, but earth turning from the sin, that 
fives us night. You will find some dark places in lifo, in 
which it will be hard for you to penetrate the gloom; but 
you know there mmat be enough clouds to show the rainbow, 
Many a time a deep ahadew will fall that you have not ex- 
pected, and will linger long where the sunlight steod be 
fore; and as the leaves are often dewy with nature’: tear 
drops, your eyes will often look up through both amiles and 
tears, while your hearta droop in sorrow, Put each “shadow 
owes ita birth to light,” and God's promises can chase away 
your teare, Do not look for dark spots on life's preat can- 
bit but when one is presented to you, go to work and paint 
thereon a bright picture. Let the clouds serve only as a 
sack margin which will display to better advantage the 
ti at HOR Try to make life as mearly as possible a 
long, pe thanksgiving. When darkness overshad- 
ows you, spinaslie it takes darkness to reveal the stars. 
“The sable cloud heals the withered flowers.” The mish- 
ing storm vividly reminds ws of our own weakness and God's 
strength; and when we fully realize our own frailty, we 
trust him all the more. 
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May each of you to the other n= a puardis 
hovering with gratitude over the path of prosperity and 
with tears of loving sympathy over the conch of suffering, 
always refraining from accents of displeasure or looks of re- 
proach, Try to make your united lives as nearly as possi- 
ble like a snowflake, which “ leaves a mark, bot not a stain,” 

Remember, earth's brightest flower: are constantly fudl- 
ing, and you, too, will pase away. Tet the eros of Jesus 
remain your ancher; and when life's trials ore ended, your 
reet will be eweet, Live so the sun of your existence, while 
setting, will not have to look back upon you with o bbugh- 
ing face. Muy he not have to veil his bright countenance 
with regret when, amid his golden glimmerings, he is ready 
to bid you good night. Then, after your tired sun is sot 
and your friends look back upon your lives, I trust they shall 
not have occasion to mourn over a somber cloud that either 
chased your course or “lay eredled near the setting son,” 
but shall be enabled to aay: “ How fine bas been the day, 
from dawn to close! “ Long on the wave reflected loetera 
play.” So may the eweet memory of your lives reflect a 
brillinnes that will be recognized in heaven. 











CRUSH THAT SERPENTS HEAD! 

Lryixe on my table is a picture of what the Lord doubt- 
less designed as a man. He somewhat resembles one, and 
is clothed like o “sort” of o man; but his disheveled, 
stringy hair, mottled fextures, wor-begone expresion, and 
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ludicrous peature, while half sitting, half lying on the 
ground, indicate that the man proper bos departed, leav- 
Ing only the wreck, He reminds me of the ngly “ shed” 
ont of which the locust or the eraced ul butteriiy has flown. 
Near him is a beautiful fountain, and on high pedestal is 
mounted on attractivelooking maiden, holding high above 
her head o glass of sparkling beverage, while the other hond 
is extended toward bim; but he is in too low a stupor now 
to see her. UWowerer, he holds with firm grasp ao large 
hottle, out. of which ariees-a deadly scorpamé It: lifts 
itself up, up, higher and higher; at last, with endden bend, 
it brings its large head down low over him, its red eyes glar- 
ing, its alligator mouth open wide, its poisonous fangs pro 
jecting, ond its forked tongue almost ready to strike his 
head, What imminent danger the man is in! It almost 
makes me abudder; but be slombers on in his drunken stu- 

He is only a familiar specimen of the ruin caused by the 
mad damon of the cup. Why not crush that serpent’s bead 
and stop ite deadly work? Such is mot impossible All 
we need is united effort and proper earnestness, Instead 
of being a unit in this grand work of reform, a few persons, 
and only » few, quietly and modestly assert their opposition 
to strong drink, apparently afroid to exprees their senti- 
ments in even a loud whisper, lest they should wound the 
feelings of some good friend or neighbor or “lose a cus- 
tomer,” while thousands on: contioually traveling the down- 
ward road and making the strongest efforts possible to pro- 
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mote the demon’s work. Newspapers and other literary 
periodienls seem afraid to tackle this formidable foo; tha 
press, the pulpit, and the bar handle it too tenderly, ws if 
with velvet cloves; whereas we all abould fight againat it, 
write against ii, and work against it with all our power. 
We are aimply pleying at this work, though the widow and 
orphan sever cease their pitiful pleading: “ Friends of tem- 
perance, gave wa, or we perish!” 

I shall not attempt to give you statistics as to tha tre- 
mendous cost or expense of atrong drink, for to the multi- 
(ied millions of dollars thus worse than Jost I would have 
to add the loss of time, health, hay piness, friendship, moc 
eonstience, penec, intellect, character, life, and immortal 
aol, This would toake the sum inecaleulable. I shall not 
tell you of the cheeks it has aeulded, the hearts it has broken, 
the deathbed tortures it hoa eoused, the graves it haa dog 
and filled with vietime; nor of how it is filling our country 
with idleness, ignorawce, and poverty; bow it is filling our 
jails, penitentiaries, and lunatic asylums; neither of ita he- 
reditary tendency—ite imposition on offepring; mor of its 
hardening, toughening effect on brain and nerves, thus stn- 
pefving the senses. You know all this, The blood of those 
murdered by the ram demon e¢rics, as it were, in pitiable 
aceente from the ground; and Heaven appeals to we in an- 
thoritutive tones; “ Remove the curse] Strong, earnest 
persons have begun the noble work. They ask our aid. 
Shall we refuse it! Shall we, aa a people, sit with folded 
hands and silent tongues and permit the curse to envelop our 
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nati they meet abore wor heads } 

Young man, kindly listen just a moment. When you 
took the first “ social drink,” did you onoe think what a 
long step you were taking toward perdition? When you 
jeered at the reeling form, red eyes, and bloated cheeks of 
that man just leaving the saloon, did you think you would 
ever resemble him? No, indeed ; you valued your character 
too highly for that, You had been “ too well raised," be 
longed to a “ representative family,” and oeeupied too high 
a position in the social world. But you had cof 
money, and thought it looked acciol and manly and rather 
mre you an air of importance to take a“ toddy ” with your 
friends and “ treat” them cecasionally ; in fact, you thought 
it would look cowardly, selfish, and narrow-minded to do 
otherwise. You were fearful of being called a “ texxper- 
anee crank” or a“ goody-goody ” and considered out of tha 
*eirele "—" not up” That old toper onoe thought the 
came, but he visited the grogshopa, and there cust in lis 
dimes and dollars; be visited the billiard room, and there 
oseed in his twenties and fifties. He is now a slave to habit, 
a clave to ein; his family are poupers; his hore hos been 
sold to pay his whisky debts. Young man of intellect and 
merit, beware leet vou ulso go beyood redemption! Think 
of Solomon—of his wisdom, popularity, wealth, and social 
standing: then think of his downfall! Take warning! 
There has never been a time when a strictly moral, upright 
young min wae mere highly appreciated than at present. 
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Will you not turn and be one of that kind? You will rm 
joiee over the change “ some sweet day.” But you say you 
will never become a drunkaril, will control yourself too well 
for that. How do vou know you will! If you cannot or 
will not manifest self-control in the beginning of the evil, 
how can you expect to de so after the viper has secure hold 
of youl But suppose you never drink “ to excess,” as you 
ay, Do you know who is decidedly the most formidable 
character among the immense multitudes who drink? Nod 
the toper; no one will eeloct Aden ne e criterion. It is the 
scealled “ reapeetable dram drinker "—the man who drinks 
when he pleases, remains in pool society, arouses others 
with his * wit,” makes money, seems none the less respected, 
is probably a ehurch member “in good standing,” drinks 
much more than you do, yet never becomes what the world 
ealls a “dronkard.” He ia the character to be moet seri- 
oualy dreaded. 

So many excuses are offered for drinking, A certain 
man asserts his liberty, wanta to be free; yes, froe, like the 
candle fv—free to fy into the flames; free, like the un- 
guided ship—free to dosh headlong against the terrible 
breakers or into the fury of the storm, Yes, he is free in 
many resperte—free from love and respect for himself and 
others; free from the confidence of his best friends, or even 
his companions at se heer shop; free from nearly oll good 
habite and good i inclinations * : free from the eweet maocla- 
‘fei ‘ak the pire to heart isa the sacred inflnence of God's 
holy word; free from the promise of life eternal. If this be 
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liberty, give me bondage or give me death, One man comes 
with that old moee-covered exeuse that he has lost loved 
ones and his sorrow is overpowering him; be must drown 
it in drink. Man, stop a moment, | bog you! Think! 
Are you not fearful that while drowning your sorrow you 
will also deewn your soul? A quantity of the element aud- 
ficient for one will often answer for both. Again, is deunk- 
ennees the tribute of reapect you offer to the memory of your 
dear departed? Is this your hadge of mourning—« red 
nose? Did that beloved wife, while dying, request you to 
beeome a drunkard, and thus prepare to meet her in the 
better land? Tf she should now be permitted, with some 
of the heavenly host, to lenn over the jasper walls and watch 
you reeling, staggering, falling, rolling in the dust, and 
hear your vile utterances, would she be proud to say to 
theee celestial watchers: “ That is my beloved husband [" 
Suppose your children in the apirit, land should see and 
recognize you in this condition, would they be prood (if in 
their power) to call the angels together and tell them: “ You- 
der is our papa?” : 

You say the temptation to drink is too strong for you to 
resist §=Suppoae you knew, positively, that each glase con- 
tained a sufficient quantity of strychnine to kill you after 
a few hours’ indescribable agony, would you be able to 
resist it? If en, this is evidence that you have the power 
to refrain from drink. Tho exercise of will is what 
vou neod. It is mere potent in effecting a reform than 
all the drugs and other medicines in the world, but its 
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neglect has placed « skeleton made by whisky in many a 
household, Alexander could conquer the world of unm, 
but could not conquer his thirst for intoxicants; henes he 
filled an inebriate’s grave. More than two millions of Per- 
mule of temperance, 

Whisky makers and dealers, are you proud of your call- 
ing, outside of the money it brings you! Think of your 
reapodibility! You tnow the ruin you are working, You 
will not deny it. You know you are deeolating homes, mak- 
ery for bread. Will you be first to supply them? Will 
you restore all you have taken from them ? 


“Just think of the sorrows anil cores, 
The heartrending slghs anid the fears, 

Of the words and the blows ani the cruelest woes, 
And then think of on o¢eon of feors! * 


Noties the attitudes, hiceoughs, and winks of your lust 
customer as he leaves your counter! Do not fail to catch 
Wateh him! He hae now fallen headlong acrose that bed 
in the corner in a fit of deliriwm fremens, Go to him 
kindly (he is a fine specimen of your work); congratulate 
him on his wonderful sueess ; Ieeretcees 5c 
God, whose son you are—you Christian (7) rimeeller- 
for thus prospering your godly efforts. His “spell” is 
now wearing off, Toke him wp tenderly and start him 
home to bis wife and children. No; they have no com- 
fortuble home, as you have; no good fire to take him to, 
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and no money to provide any (you have their money), 
Put him in your own new surrey ; sharon. teresa 


splendid home and into your warm, comfortabh 
room, with your wife and children ;"have your = 
propare bin a." rood, square meal ; destttiie #2 Names 


her best bed, and you place him thereon; stay right by him 
through the varied effects of the attack; wait on him like a 
brother; and when he becomes sober, take him back to your 


fpr then repeat your work. He has paid you bounti- 


fully for this kindness, and it is your duty to see that he is 
properly cared for, But, there! Saloon keeper, “ your 


sign haa fallen down “—a drunks 
Bo brave; go to him; gently lift h 






an on the sidewalk. 
up; fold your arms 


lovingly around him; then proudly exclaim to your hun- 


sheep!” 


Moreover, my friend, while you are thus voluntarily 
dragging your fellow-men down to the lowest depths of 
earthly and eternal degradation, what are your enlm, serious 


ideas og to your own future deetiny! The poet cms to 
wonder if God is partial ine hie judgment; therefore he 
eke: 


“0, righteous God, must drunkards be 
Eternally condemned by thee? 


Must they fo endbess torment ie. 


While drunkard makers dwell on high?" 


THE RUMSAELILLEN JUSTE, 


“Ah, but my voeation is legal,” 
Sam on my side, und bis laws are based upon the Bible,” 


you say. 


*T have Unele 
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Are thep—oll of them? Where dow “Tnele Sam” 
find divine authority for making drunkards? It must be 
in one of these two passages: “ Woe unto him that giveth 
hia neighbor drink!" or, “ The love of money is the root of 
all eri 

Yea, you have license; but for what did you ask whem 
requesting license to sell intoxicanta? You virtually asked 
for the sanction of the law net only to make other men poor 
that you might be made rieh, but also to make drunkards 
of the noblest youths, young men, husbands, und fathers; 
ainetion of law to make men slaves and to ruin body and 
soul; eanction of law to take the homes, foxl, and raiment 
from helpless women and children: to destroy peace and 
happinces in the family circle and substitute misery, woe, 
wretchedness, and tears; to make inmates for jails, ulms- 
houses, penitentionies, asylums, and places of evil resort; 
to make gamblers, burglars, thieves, highway robbers, mur- 
derers, and disreputable characters of every kind. 
You ask the sanction of the law to bring men down from 
high stations to worse than brutal degradation, then to cast 
their souls, with your own, into the regions of everlasting 
woe, Notwithstanding all this, you bravo saloon keeper, 
you stand on a high platform of honor, genuine honesty, 
and uprightness, coonpared with that class of individuals 
(whose niume is “ Legion") who “on the sly" (in drug 
stores and elsewhere) sell the stuff that converts men into 
demons, To the terrible sin of selling whisky they add those 
of shamefacedness, stealthiness, undermining deception, 
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und outright hypocrisy, Neither does this excuse the phy- 
sician who gives prescriptions for whisky where it is not 
essential. 

No doubt you are prowud of your license, for “ license” 
is your plex Then take special care of that paper which 
extends to you such wonderful privileges; keep it: lock it up 
securely among your choicest treasures; guard It as the ap 
ple of your eye, When the dromkarnl’s homeless and for- 
lorn wife and children come, hungry, half clad, shivering, 
weeping, and fall on their knees before you and in heart- 
rending tones implore you not to sell thot man more 
drink, quickly unlock your safe of treasures, bring forth the 
selfsame paper, and eonvineo them your work is lawful. 
Make your will Do not neglect it too long, for even sa- 
lev keepers die, sometimes. In making that will, be cer- 
tain to arrange for this precious document—your acloon 


licerse—to be placed in the coffin with you, held secure by 


your cold, stiff fingers, which will then clinch it even more 
firmly than now. When by the Lord you are called upon 
in the spirit realm to confront the souls of your victims, 
lose no time; select a Dee-winged messenger to fit to earth; 
let him snateh down that eostly rum-bought marble monn- 
ment, tear open your handsome rum-bought metallic coffin, 
and thence bring forth that sclfeame precious document, 
dimry and soiled with the foul decay of your skeleton 
fingers; take it and hurriedly file in your plea of justifies- 
tion: boldly ond fearlessly lay down your license on the 
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ber of the great Judge, and say: “ Here, is my au 
therity, legalized by Uncle Sam.” 

Worst of all is “the power behind the throne" that au- 
thorizes inaking and selling this soul destroyer, Woe unto 
the wvolers, who control “the powers that be,” when they 
do not try to crush the bead of the poisonous viper, the 
serpent of the still! A heathen king once caused the 
slanghter of two hundred maidens, that he might mix 
their blood with the mortar in erecting an idol’s temple. 
The civilized world stood aghast and contemplated the hor- 
rille deed with commingled disgust and indignation. But 
atrocions os wis that awful transaction, it is not to be oom 
pared with what the people of our country ore doing avery 
year, Dy law we have chartered the erection of a temple 
to Bacelus, in the mortar of which is yearly mixed the 
blood of from sixty thousand to one hundred thousand of 
our citizens, “ this never-ceasing slaughter moet of 
ns are looking with indifference, while many behold it with 
applause, The nation is unmoved by the shrieks of broken- 
hearted women, and eomplacently lears the wails of orphan 
ehildren, In vain do mothers kneel at the shrine of their 
country and extend their hands and turn their tearful eyes 
to the genina of our government, imploring protection 
against this devourinr god who demands the blood of their 
eons, How Jong, bleed Lord, must this yearly sacrifice 
be made to the goed of rum?” (J. EB. Briney.} 

Our merchants set apart deve they call “openings.” On 
these days they make the very beet possible display of their 
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goods, and kindly invite everybody to come and ae, They 
are Pleased with their selections, and are anxious for the 
public to examine them. I would suggest o rumeeller'’s 
“opening day. As in the other instance, written invite- 
tions showld be sent to the prominent citizens—thoee you 
expect to furnish your trade; ask them to come and exam- 
ine your gomds and the work you are doing; then present 
all your dram drinkers and drunkards in the strongest poe- 
sible way—in your show windows, in front of vour doors, 
on. the streets; let your counters and show cases be reserved 
for those wnablé to sit or stand; have a first-class phone 
graph to cateh and preaerve the utterances of your best sam- 
plese; distribute specimens of your best tohuceo and best 
drink among the most enltored of your visitors; make the 
moet striking display poeeible. This “opening * will eug- 
geet to you the idea of a grand rally of all the foreee along 
your line—a regular Makers,” Dealers’ and Consumers’ 
Assoniation—which should be without fail in the very 
near future. I would suggest the mext “July +” aa an 
appreprinte Gime for it to begin. It would do great good, 
and should not be postponed. “No special preparations will 
be required; your work is always in shape for exhibition. 
Select one of the moet prominent cities of our republic, and 
you can hare a wonderful show, far surpassing that of Chi- 
eago, Buffalo, oe Poria. Let every whisky maker and dealer 
of every type be there, including every “wildcat” and 
“blind-tiger ” man of our nation; let thetr cargoes of intox- 
icants be arranged in pyramids reaching for toward the 
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skies; send out illustrated catalogues, showing the magni- 
tode of this business, the extent of its influence, and the 
result of its work; let the frontispiece be o painting—a 
home, once a miniature paradise, now o haunt of wretoledt- 
ness, (For several of the following suggestions I am in- 
debted to a newspaper clipping.) Paint » young and bean- 
tiful bride at the hymeneal altur, then the wan, wasted 
womin, lhngging to her heart a babe frightened at the op- 
proach of what was once a mon; * paint an ompty larder, 
a scanty wardrobe, a firolesa hearth; paint, if you ean, the 
misery of that abused wife, trembling aa she hears the un- 
steady etepa of her appromching lmsband: open the door; 
soe the affrichted woman crouching in the corner and ward- 
child; at length paint Death holding his awful court, the 
wife and child weltering in blood, and the besotted assassin 
swinging from the gallows of outraged justice” Through: 
ont the catalogue give lifelike illostrations of the various 
work dene by drink; then state that theses pictures, en- 
larged and painted true to life by fornons artiste, will be 
seen in the various buildings on the exposition grounds; not 
oul thia, but that the aimn'y' seenés presented ley ia paint 
ings Will bea enacted in reality there, to better display the 
work of our nation, Do not forget te advertisa the Kum- 
sellers’ Contest, in which much pains will be taken to 
“ show off ” the most striking specimens of work. As some 
one has kindly suggested, let premiume be offered for the 
beat young drinkers and for the best aged drinkers; le! 
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the mothers, sisters, and aweethearts of the beys be present ; 
also the haggard wives and broken-hearted daughters of old 
topers. (they will take a mournful interest in the contest) ; 
let the judges be barkeepers who have enticed the men and 
boys to drink; to give variety, let other nations have some 
of their best representatives in the contest. (you need not 
Tear their rivalry). Congregate as much of tho world as 
you can; then let the contest begin fn eurnest. Wi bat you 
hare decided upon the suceeaaful candidate for drame-drink 
ing honors, pin on his seth i louie blue tiblien, deed inthe 
anguish and melancholy of wome 
congratulate the weeping mother and the pala, sorrowful sis- 
ter and aweetheart in whose hearta hope has died; then 
let this champion, with blue ribbon fying, go inning round 
the ring for the cheers of the bloated spectators, while the 
band plays © Fill Up the Wine Cup,” 

Next, present. the suceesaful toper candidate. % Fill bit 
with whisky uotil his eyes glare with lightning, with which 
he shocks bis home and ita ahrinking hearta; until hia fist 
is elinched and strikes those he should protect, until his 
month pours forth curses as a sform cloud does the thunder- 
claps, until every feature is aglow with the advertisements 
of the torment that burna in his breast. When your accom- 
plished beast ia thus at the height of his debanch, with blue 
streamer flying and the premium bottle of whisky under his 
arm, let him stagger around the arena,” fall, rise, then 
fall again, to the delight of the crowd, while the band plavs 
and the glad spectators join in the chorus: 
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“Bhowt! the vietory, tha tictory, the rietory!" 

The premium given the successful young drinker is a 
large bottle of teare. Ab, there ts some sigmificanes in ox- 
hibiting tears in a bottle! Te holds thie bottle high in his 
for King Aleohol! ‘Three cheers for a woman's tears!” 
form of a little woman, prematurely gray; and with tram- 
bling, but eweet, plaintive voter, she softly sings “A Boy's 
Rest Friend ia His Mother” and “O, Where is My Boy 
To-night ?” This ie immed lately follorwesd by a little gin, 
who touchingly sings “ Father's a Drunkard and Mother ip 
Dend ” and “ O, Father, Dear Father, Come Home! ” 

Some one has further suggested thet all the whisky on 
exhibition be gratuitously distributed for the enlivening 
of the crowd. Do not forget to exhibit a few of the “ lean, 
weep; " aleo a number of shotless feet, and a basket of the 
stale crosis on which hungry children subsiet, At last opon 
a separate inclogure and let there be seen a pile of bones al- 
moet mountain high—bones of oll whose death has been 
eaueed by dissipation, Their teeth ond skulls will be piled 
on the tables of the fair, all around these stands tho 
wires and children and other relatives of the murdered and 
murdering drunkards. Let these relatives present every 
whisky maker and whisky seller with o souvenir wateh 
charm—a simple tooth from these immense piles of cher: 
ished relies; and let these men continue to wear them near 
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their hearts, and folly give them apace in their eolfins; 
also let each of these nen select a skull and carry it home to 
hia wife as a memento from the “ Whisky Fair.” When 
the eye grows weary looking at the teeth, the skulle, and the 
mountain of bones, turn a little ond let it see that crimson 
pool. It is the blood of the annual “ sixty or ono hundred 
thousand.” Now soo that every whisky dealor of every de- 
scription dips his pen into that pool of blood, and, in the 
presence of the vast assembly, signa this pledge: “I will 
continme to do all in my power to add to this pile of bones 
and crimeon pool.” Just before the president of the ass 
ciation (who is a dram-drinking preacher) dismisses the 
throng with a short, eloquent prayer, thanking God for the 
wonderful prosperity of the great liquor traffic and pray- 
ing that ite powers may still be extended, let him be pre- 
aented with a largo, hondeomo painting—a simple reward 
for bis faithful services during thia great rally, a well as 
for his lifelong example which has done s0 much to eancour- 
age drink, That this pointing ra ccna 
the work done in the business, here are a few sugges 
you may hand to the skilled artist who is to point it: * Paint 
health in ruins, hope destroyed, affections crushed, prayers 
silenced; paint the chosen seats of paternal care, of filial 
pity, of brotherly love, of maternal devotion—all, all va- 
eft: paint all the crimes of every stature and of every Lue, 
from murder atanding aphast over a grave which it has no 
means to cover down to the dork valley of death peopled 
with living elavea; paint home «a desert and shame a tyrant}; 
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shade is death, with mountain torrents tributary to an ocean 
whoee very woves are fire; put in the moet distant back- 
ground the vanishing vision of a bleesed past, and into the 
foreground put the terrible certainty of an accursed fu- 
ture; people the acene with men whose shattered forme are 
tenanted by tormented soula, with children upon whose lips 
ails can ever play, andl with women into whose cheeks 
breaking heart. Paint such a picture; and when you are 
so: Sedeadelinnaoaton in the rays of the heavenly sun, 
but illuminate it with the glares of the infernal fires, and 
still -yermn burst: lation Sele slid of the: tent? 











Every “ heart ‘eon es own bittrnea” _ Almost 
every love chain has its missing links; the household hus its 
vacant chairs; pik ‘beak tex (eis corners. Many a 
trunk, burean drawer, and closet contains relice treasured 
a3 almost sacred because they were once handled by fingers 
now crown cold, Go ton home of love and ask to see keep- 
sakes from dear ones departed, and some one will show you 
n pads Of tier alipners and waidold eome dinky Stile deemecs 
which “baby used to wear, Here are some of ita play- 
things; there ia its picture, life-size, on am easel. Ask 
where ia that baby dear, end the tender mother, too full to 
speak, raises her tenr-dimmed eyes toward heaven. 
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Go to another home. There you will find a lonely, a de- 
certed room, ones made bright by a cheerful, sunmy-faced 
youth who delighted im calling that his room. There you 
will dnd many relica of his boyhood—keapaakes from 
friends dearly loved. There are bis clothes, hie hots, his 
slippers, his booke—all these, and many more, reminders 
that the room was once ocmupied by a boy just reaching 
manhood, Where is that boy? Another family chain hag 
been broken, and he ia the missing link. 

Visit another home, and a dutiful daughter, with aching 
heart, will go to an old-fashioned walnut or cedar chest, 
take therefrom beautiful quilts pieced according to tediows 
patterns and counterpanes knit and turfed in antique de- 
eigus, showing preat skill and potience, “ This,” says the 
daughter, * is the handiwork of the one I was always proud 
to call ‘my mother,’ Her precious fingers became tired, 
her eves grew dim, she went to eleep, we laid her to rest in 
the old churchyard yonder.” At this moment the father 
enters, with an old-fashioned daruerrentype, portraying ber 
henutiful fextures when young, then pointa to o portrait 
on the wall, the game sweet faco—thia time displaying the 
furrowed cheek and wrinkled brow of threescore years ond 
ten, “ Thia first," eays the dear old man, with quivering 
lip and trembling voiee, “is the darling of my youth, while 
this last ic the companion and solace of my old age. For 
more than balf a century our hearte beat as one, our pur- 
pees were one; but now my love chain ie broken, and she 
te one of the missing links,” 
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Tnquire at another home—no; you need not inquire, only 
look, Weeping children are gathered around a heart- 
broken inother, who is bending low over the sinking form 
of him she loves better than her own life. This heepenks 
its own story; it tells who here is coon to be the severed 
link. 

What canses theae vacancies? Death Wo shun his ap- 
preach in our henseholds and ward him off as long as per 
sible, Physicians kindly aid ue in battling againet the in- 
truder; but many times all human efforte foil, and, to our 
sorrow, the “king of terrora” is victorious, He carries 
away objects of our love, leaving our hearts torn ond bleed- 
ing. In one household le makes choice of the prattling 
babe, and unkindly takes it from itz mother’s tender em- 
brace; in another he selects young manhood's opening bud ; 
from the next he takes blooming young womanhood, the 
sunlight of home, the mother’s companion. Next, he creepa 
ealthily under the roof where for half a centery husband 
and wife have lived and loved; he looks at the aged couple— 
first at one, then at the other, os if undecided which to take; 
and, almost before we one aware of his decision, ona. has 
been taken, the ether is left to mourn, Semetimes he selects 
the ripened sheaf which is heavy laden with golden fruit, 
only awaiting the harvester. 

Strange monster this, Sometimes he wrestles long and 
hard with the physien! frame before it yields to his over 
powering strength; sometimes he seems to softly place his 
finger on the heartstrings: and bid them cease to beat. In 
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either ease he is victorious, and, sooner or later, carries off 
the prize, leaving some one to grieve. ‘Thanks to that higher 
Power that oonquere even death and deprives it of its vonom 
sting! The same Power will transform and reunite all the 
worthy links and im heaven there will be no broken ehain. 


As the exquisite pointing on the overhead ceiling im tha 
“creat Orient " is viewed by looking into om immense mir- 
ror on the floor to rest the evea from long looking upward, 
so we may look downward and around us at Dame Nature's 
laughing beautice and see divine power and love, Wo look 
on the placid bosom of o crystal lake and eee trees, clouila, 
ann, moon, and stare duplicated in the water; we behold 
their portraits in the deep. We often see heavenly splendor 
by reflection; for, as Young saya, “ Nature ia a glass, re- 
flecting God.” But these are mere shadows. By looking 
downward we can never see the real objects they represent; 
Mey ore abore us. We cannot reach them, but we may en- 
joy their light and beauty more by locking upward, 

There are times in life when it seems to us that “ every- 
thing goes wrong.” The litthe shadows across our patha 
blend inte one broad, dense ono, amd way aeema—O, sn 
dreary! Have we ever thought of it—that this is benause 
wo confine our vision too near ourselves? These feelings 





often haunt na even when we are doing well and are sur- 
rounded by the very individunls we most fondly love. Wo 
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often complain of cur euvironments when we could scarcely 
move the film from our own eves, then look up higher! In 
the heantifal sky of blue no stain or cloud appeara; all the 
clouds we pee are confined to the atweaphere surrounding 
ut. When everything goes right ani life seems bright, we 
can Walk in the lizht and cheerfully obey the Lord. When 
only clouds are in sight and sorrows deepen with tse i 
FE welll Mink: Sbane Sine the gdm Gael atilh Wachy,, Choe 

fully Shilo ill deal ti inrwaedl Tinpeinaiek won ened 
nivale 

When sed days are ours; when gloom and despon 
as sable curtains, drape our hearts, pulpit a ibe 
will stand beside tt, cach boldine a cup and enticing us to 
drink, The first, with sighs ood moane and tears and trom- 
bling hound, presenta her eop and beseoches: “ Drink, and 
be mine!" The other, with steady hand, radiant face, eyes 
eparkling aa the gems of heaven, and with voice so low ond 
eweet, saya: “ Drink, and be glad!" The first maiden is 
Despair, with her goblet of rue; the second maiden, Hope, 
with her cup of joy. Which oup shall we quoffft We 
should remember Despair always brings the shade: brave- 
hearted Tope, the shine. 











“As in sparking majesty a star 
the bright summit of some gloomy cloud, 
Brightening the half-vellod face of heaven afar, 
Bo when dark thoughtz oor brooding apirite shrond, 
Sweet Hope celestial infgence o'er ne sheda, 
Waring hee Silver pinion round our heaiis” 
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The tall mountain swells from the vale ond lifts ite mae 
jestic head toward the heavens, unconscious of the storm faet 
sweeping around its base, While the rolling clouds are flit- 
ting across ita breast amid thunder’s rowr and lightning’s 
playful flashes, and while the rain falls in torrents about 
ita foot, golden sunshine settles on its uplifted head. By 
obedient faith we con elevate our souls above the storma 
of time to the land of eternal sunshine, Blessed thonght! 
No clends up yonder; no tears in heaven | 

Throngh a amall telescope I once counted the many little 
erystal aquares in a window three miles distant, At on- 
other time I watehed the steady moremente of an approach- 
ing Meaner sottly gliding over the sky-tinted wavelets, every 
part showing as distinetly os if bunt a few paces distant, 
though scores of miles intervened, Through Lord Ross’ 
“Improved” the moving, rolling spheres seem brought, al- 
most within arm’s reach; yet there iz another Telescope, 
compared with which Lord Ross’ and Yerke’s may hide 
thear faces with crimson blushes. It not only enrapturea 
ua with a more wonderful display of the sparkling, “ be- 
witching ” eyes of heaven, but into it we enn look and form 
an idea of the great city, the New Jerusalem, and con learn 
the characteristics of oor grand and glorious King. 

Through this marvelous telescope of faith we gaze into 
the glorious beyond as it will sppear after time ehall have 
finished its course, It opens to us the pearly portals, and 
we see the King of glory. Tt gives ue a view of the Jasper 
walls, the golden the tree of life. We keep look- 
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ing and admiring. New beauties constantly come into 
view, There is that crystal fountain, the river of life, 
gently flowing from near the throne of God, its ripples dan- 
cing in beauty as if fanned by seraphs’ wings; there, the 
ungelie host, the heavenly choir, the redeemed of all ages, 
the exalted Redeemer, the throne of glory, the Father of 
love, here is where wo should lay up our treasure; for 
“ where the treasure is, there will the heart be also.” 

God is the Giver of all our hopes, our blessings, our prom- 
ised; but—aee'—he is above them. Let us look to him, 








WHAT JIMMIE GAVE 

THE appreciative child who cecasionally gives his teacher 
even a little flower, accompanied by a smile of affection, 
Is unconaciously planting the seed of a beautiful “ forget- 
me-not ” that will long continue to bod and blossom in the 
teacher’s bosom. A littla boy—a pupil of mine for five 
consecutive years—formed the habit of bringing me seme- 
thing (to the schoolroom) almost every day. He was an 
unusually bright child, made rapid progrees in school, but 
was ao full of mischief that I often had to resort to some 
. kind of rigid discipline. Thiet, however, seemed only to 
increase his love for me; and the next morning he would, 
aa usual, bring some little token of remembrance—an apple, 
peach, abell, or dower; more frequently the latter. I was 
almost eure of the first violet, pansy, crocus, jonquil, bya- 
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cinth, and rose that bloomed in his mother’s flower garden. 
One bleak, wintry morning, when no fruit or flower could 
be found, he placed in my hand a beautiful pebble, With 
my pencil I immediately wrote on it his name, “Jimmie.” 

Years have passed, Little emiling-faced, rosy-cheeked, 
auburn-haired, brown-cyed Jimmie became o man, then a 
Christian, married, went West, was seized by consumption, 
came home (be suid, to die among his friends}, and in the 
family burial ground Ine bly wae placed near lis father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters, who, one by one, had recently 
fallen victime of the same wneompromising foe. Thine 
James P, Thompeon, of Mars’ Hill, near Florence, Aln., 
has long since gone to his final reward, and hie photorraph 
and the little pebble bearing hie nome are the only meen 
toa I hove from bis hand; but in my memory atill fondly 
lingers each feature of that bright and dear littl face, as 
well ag the many amall tokens of « loving remembrance— 
that many “ forget-me-note ” carefully placed on the tablet 
of my heart. Quiet influence ie often the strongeet and 
most durable, 


ARE YOU A SLAVE? 

Iy a, what is your master's name! “His name is 
‘Habit,’ you reply. Habit? Well, yes. Then proha- 
bly I am well aeqaainted with him. He belongs to a very 
large family, many of whose members it will do to watch. 
Same of them are trustworthy, such as Work Halsi, Tidy 
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Habit, Truth Habit, Patience Habit, Prudence Habit, ond 
a few others, Lore Habit is o larmehearte!, wholosouled 
“ creatore,” but is somewhat. fiekle; while mony of the fom- 
ily are dangers in tho extreme, among whom I shall 
merely mention Slane Habit, Swear Habit, Falsehood 
Hubit, Drink Habit, and Steal Habit. There are also trip- 
lets in this branch of the Hubit family, called by the pet 
names “ Dip,” “Chew,” and “Smoke.” Like a family T 
once new whe had “Ann” attached to every nome—" Mary 
Ann,” “ Lucinda Ann,” ete.—eo these triplets have ome oer 
tain name in commen: “Dip Spit,” “Chew Spit,” ond 

“Smoke Spit” All the Hobita show untiring devotion to 
thnse who will familiarize themselves with ond eneeur re 
¢homn—ill “stick closer than a brother; " and a paasion- 
ute fondness is usually reciprocated, Strange indeed to 
aay, nan manifests this devout attachment to Habit, whether 
the same. prpres: to betas very best friend or his: very 
bitterest foe. If there is any difference, he is partial to 
the latter, These triplets and the lust five previously men- 
ciates, deapetic in their natures, ond beeome tyrannical 

waters. It is not cormpulscry on ws to go into thia 
Scena: Ivana neither do we usually do so — 
or willfully, We glide into it by degrees, by association 
by yielding. Each habit is, in ita infaney, like o spider’ 
web—frail, fragile, easily broken; but it develope rapidly. 
| Tf neglected, it soon becomes a thread or twine; next, a 
eord or rope; finally, a cable, Then whe can break it?” 
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Tf we have moel dealing with these evil partice, they are 
almeat sure, before we are aware of it, to have the “ noose” 
around «ur necks, then to have ws in chains and shackles; 
and terrible is their despotiam. 

Tt would be ensting a aad redection on vour intelligence 
for moe to preaume to portray to vou the evile of the various 
tobaeen habits, You know them as well ae I do, perhape 
better. Some of you know from experience, for you are 
glaves thereto, Why? Becone you would not master the 
habit in its infaney, when it was a mere spider's web; and 
now it has grown inte Immense cable, and you cannot 
break it (you think you cannot), Tt is your despotic mas 
ter; you are ite obedient slave. You have voluntarily sur- 
rendered to this bewitching master; now he keeps you im his 
service, yot makee you pay all the expense Friend, what 
do you think of yourself? lo not tell me you place 
1 higher estimate on yourself in consequence thereof, or that 
any one else values you more highly. Can you boast of 
your independence—of your liberty—while yielding sub- 
injgaively te one of natore’s roughest, most uneouth weeds— 
a weed which neither the horse, the cow, the cat, the dog, 
nor even the filthy bog will condescend to taste? They 
say sheep will nibble at it cecasionally. It is ravenonsly 
devonred by one class of worms (very green ones), and 
man stande next. There are two animals in the class— 
the large, fat, green worm and man; ond man stands next 
to head. He ia doubtless justly entitled to the “ head- 
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mark,” for he consumes it in many forms the worm would 
not deign toe touch. 

You will not now plead the long-tinceexploded theory 
as to its medicinal effect—as a cure for dyspeptics, a pre- 
server of teeth, ete, But you say your constitution meeds a 
stimulant. No doubt of it, You have kept it stimulated 
until it requires it. I onee heard a clever man say be en- 
tirely lost control of his temper when without tobacco two 
hours; that he became nervous, irritable, reatless, discon- 
his reech; had no patience with even his wife and children. 
A eertain preacher said if he should come into our neigh- 
horhood without tobacea be would be so “croes and ill 
natured ” he would not be fit to appear among us, much 
lesa preach for us, What o pity intelligent physicians ever 
recommend the use of whisky or to their patients! 
Almost every one thus becomes a alave, Wonder if in any 
ot these instances the “doetor™ likes the glass and weed 
preacher wae really advieed by a “ medicine man " to amoke 
a cigar after each sermon oso stimulant for hie weak throat 
(instead of advieing him to take o ermal) piece of ginger or a 
cubeb, which would not enelave him); and TI have beard 
of two preachers who actually did emoke before leaving the 
house of the Lord, while the congregation waa singing, yet 
would preaeh: “ Let we ley oside every weight, and the gin 
which doth so easily beset ua." How thankful that we are 
not commanded to offer tobaceo Incense! The old tobaceo 
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“toper would grently prefer that we should not mention 
the subject in his presence, yet bis candid advice is for the 
young to forever refrain from ite use, Some say they would 
rather live on “ half rations,” with plenty of the “ comfort: 
ing weed,” than to have every other luxury without it; yet 
they will aay this is a loathzome habit and advise others not 
to form it. Moet persons who wee tobacco regret it bitterly 
some time in life, though they do not always ocknowledpr 
this. You say it is ao much company fo you. What a re- 
flection on ws, your friends! Why not eave your tobacco 
until we are out of your aight, when you will need “ com- 
pany?" Instead of this you often use it while we are with 
you and trying to be as good “ company ™ os possible, 

You will not deny that this practice is not only unneses- 
sary, useless, ugly, filthy, expensive, dangerous, and wn- 
healthful, but is to a certain extent also demoralizing, inas- 
much aa it often throws its victims into immoral company— 
gives them immoral and intemperate associates. Truc, we 
find many nice, intelligent persona who use toboces; but 
listen! Tt is difficult to find many low characters who do 
not. Select the lazy men in your community. Moat of 
them use it. Point out the profane, the stingy, the un- 
the gamblers, and see bow many of them are free frou its 
uae, The tramp begging clothes and food often has tobacco 
in his pocket at the time. So with the loafer on the street; 
in faet, the loofer’s employment (7?) greatly encourages 
him in forming tobaceo habits and others of a kindred na- 
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ture, like the pale, yellow, sallow, ewarthy-looking boy who 
boastfully eaid, “I can smoke and chaw, too,” leaving wa 
to infer that he was no ordinary boy; and he was not ordi- 
nary, Have you ever noticed bow many idiots or semi- 
idiots use ond will beg and plead for ““baeccer?* How- 
ever, this vice seems to be “no reepecter of persona” 
Many of the high, the low, the rich, the poor, the learned, 
the illiterate of all colors, are alike ite bondmen, and are in 
this respect brought to o common level, Again, many te 
bacco consumers never use intoxicants (odker intoxicants) ; 
but most inebriates also use this fascinating (1), nerve 
ehaking weed—the plague nareotic; and decidedly the ma- 
jority of persons who drink will also swear. So it is very 
evident that tobaeeo is frequently thrown among rude ass 
ciate. The weed in every salable form ie kept in the en- 
loon, Why? For a twofold reason: First, that those who 
drink may also buy their tohoeceo there; secondly, often the 
unsuspecting man or youth atepa inte the saloon to buy noth- 
ing but tebaceo, which is there advertised as “ cheapest ond 
heat,” and while there is entieed to drink. There seems to 
be a strong affinity between the two practices. Tobaeeo is 
enid to create an unnatural thirst, and to satiate thia thirst 
ite victim often takes to drink. 

Tt bas been predicted thot the time ie near when tobaceo 
fiends will have to take “back seats,” a¢ is now being ful- 
filled in such things as the second-rate eoach—the “ amolking 
car ”—in which a really genteel-looking man appears out 
af place. (Look between some of the seate in the “ first- 
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class” coach, and you will think there ought also to be at- 
tached a “ chewing car or a general “ apitting ear.”) Nor 
is the “smoking car” the only place the victims of the 
pipe are thrown in unpolished society, T have seen men 
and women amoking in pipes used by those whose lips they 
would consider far from being suitable to toweh their own. 
T have known one woman to ask another for a piece of her 
tooth “ mop," which was already stained its full length, 
from a mouth whose teeth were—od enowgh. (No dan- 
ger of my becoming offensively personal, but it is you I 
allude to.) Lf abe will stand before the mirror and watch 
each movement as ehe rube that wet “mop” around in the 
or bottle, then mope her mouth with it, at the exme time 
wondering in whoee diseased mouths part of that selfeame 
delicious (7?) snuff has already been; if the cigar smoker 
will visit the cigar factories and see (ae I did) the Italians, 
Cubans, and even those of darker complexion, moisten their 
fingers and the outer leaves of the cigar with saliva when 
the glue wae too “sticky,” surely diarust would overcome 
relish. You say that is too bad to write about, Tt is not 
half as bed for it to be on the point of my pen as in your 
mouths, I am no harder than truth, and you know it. 
Then cleanse your mouths, you enuff dippers, and purify 
your breath, you chewers and amokers. I[ have tice seen 
a gitl who, in infancy, was permitted to play with her moth- 
era anuff-covered toothbrugh. Resalt: A slave for life— 
a tad one. On the other hand, T onee knew oa good lady 
who, at the age of seventy-two, voluntarily gave up a long 
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practice of snuff dipping. She lived several yonrs after 
this, but never aaid: “I couldn't stay quit” Friends, if 
you will not give up the practice, will you not help open the 
eyes of the young?! It is already a partially-retablished 
low that no emoker is received in certain first-class positions, 
Eapecially is this true relative to cigarette amokera. Every 
Se ee eee 
knows it; but itis his master. Many such a bey, others 
unusually bright, becomes dull, cannot learn fast, connot 
remember; bene he drope out of school, crows up to be a 
stupid kind of man, etill “ dull," with poor memary, nerves 
affected, unsteady hiond covered with nicotine blotehes; and 
probably be wt last beeomes a victim of nicotine canoer. 
Others are dwarfed in stature. (Ey the way, some one has 
eaid: “ The only uae we find for a dude is as 0 cipmrette 
bolder.”) Of course, nervousness, poor memory, ete, are 
often the results of allmenta we know not how to avoid ; bet 
when enused Wy our own reckleeneas, we certainly deserve 
eenoum, Again, many tobueeo users are intelligent ond 
prosperous; but can their sueeeas be attributed to this proe- 
tiee ? 

Suppose a check for ten thousand dellara ahould be of- 
fered you by a party yeu know to be entirely reliable, it to 
be yours if you completely give up tobaces, but to be re 
funded if you relapee into the habit; would you get the ben- 
efit of the ten thonsand dollars!) Whot do you say about it, 
boy, you who have not yet grown old in the aervies of your 
master weed? [Tf the love of money will induce you te 
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do right, will not also the lore of cleanliness and fresdom 





from low bondage? Sueh liberty is a great aecornplish- 
ment, acknowledged auch by even the young ladies who tell 
you they do net object to your ameking. Let me whisper a 
little secret in your ear (but do mot tell the girls; they 
would be angry with moe): I have seen them make all aorta of 
ugly faces when they would return to the parlor where they 
had entertained you—the parlor, with its mingled fragrance 
of eigar or cigarette fomee and heliotrope or rose waiter, 
though you never amoked there. Thoy say of anoihor 
friend: “ He ia such @ niee young man; has no bad habits; 
does not drink, swear, or use tobacco in any form.” 

Miuny tobaceo conmumers become excesdingly sensifive— 
doubtless rendered more so by the woeful effect on the nerv- 
ous aystem., They want ua to handle this subject with 
“velvet gloves,” if at all. Some of them seem netonished 
at any one's objeating to their spitting on the hearth or floor 
ar neat the churn or on the eliurch floor, though they know 
auch rudeness is a gloomy reflection on their motherse— 
on the early training, Some bevome offended if even gently 
reminded of the cost, though they murmur “ hard times,” 
aay they cannot pay their debte, and stint their families and 
themselves in the necessary comforts of life, Listen! Shall 
Teny it? The majority of the very poores! people nee this 
weed in ane form. I know sore men who do not possess 
a good hat or a respectable pair of shoes, neither money to 
buy the same, yet who beth chew and smoke; and their wivea 
dip, even if they have to borrow monay to buy the deali- 
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eacy (7). Suppose the ton-theusand-dollar eheck ahould 
be rattled before their eyes, would they aceept it? But 
you eny the expense does not amount to much, and “ it all 
goes in a lifetime, anyway.” Man, get you a toy bank; 
drop therein a nickel or o dime or a quarter every time you 
spend one for tohaceo—exactly the same amount; the last 
day of the year present the little bank to your wife; lot her 
count ite contents and use the some to pay your church 
debt or for other laudable purpose; multiply this 
amount by ten, twenty, or forty—the number of yoars you 
here thus spent money—and eee if the man exaggerated 
When he said he had burned a fine “* house and lot,” “ kin- 
dled in the end of a cigar.” “ But,” anys one, “I cuilivale 
my smokin’ tobacker.” rab you epend a pom! deal of time 
cultivating and “ worming ” your “ smokin’ tobacker,” and 
leave the enbbage ion sciee wife to “worm; but you at 
last bry your “ ehawin’ tobacker,” and she sells ber cabbage 
and boys her anil, 

“Tmake my money by honest toil, and it’s nobody's busi- 
mesa how I spend it,” you say (temper riging). Look out! 
There comes the “ brother’s-keeper " theory. I thought the 
Lord buried that theory sixty conturiea ago. It has either 
all decayed and vanished or elaa it is petrified. In either 
case you ought to be sehamed to resort to it. You doubtless 
hove it in ite petrified condition ae handed down the ages. 
However, it ig eomebedy's business. We live in the same 
community; and it is our duty, vs citizens, to revolutionize 
and improve society as much os posible, to try to suppress 
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anestssary expenses and unprofitable habit It is 
yust as reasonable for you to argue that it is none of our 
business to try to stop our neighbor from drinking or his 
house fram burning It ie our duty to tery to assist each 
other over all the rough places along life's road. If you ser 
about to full into the mud, you ought to kindly extend 
your hand of lend me your ernich, and I ought to be prate- 
ful and thoughtful enough 40 return the fayor; but should 
either of us be sensitive over the mutual aid? 

My boy friend—you who have just begun, at least have 
not grown old in, this loathsome practice—I tenderly plead 
with you. When your mother so often kissed your baby 
lips—eo pure, co sweet—she could not realize they would 
ever be polluted with tobaceo stain. As you grew larger, 
she could readily excuse mid stains on her curpet, walla dis- 
fieured with prints of emall fingers and banda, porlor lil- 
tered with little treasures and broken toys; but hare you 
any idea hew ead abe felt when abe began to shake to- 
haces crumbs from your pocketa? Deing aware that “ sin 
never travela up grade,” ahe knew this waa a step in the 
wrong direction. She thonght ahead and pictured you aa 
you now appear and will appear later on if you keep wp the 
practio. She begged you to quit at once, while the habit 
waa a mere cobweb. She lovingly cautioned you and rea- 
soned with you, but you heeded mot. You thought she 
wanted to deprive you of your liberties, keep you har- 
ing a “ good time” or from being like other “ amart boys.” 
Attention a moment, please! My boy, for a few seconds 
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lay aside your determination to do as you please, Think, 
think, think! You know your parents have denied them- 
eclyca many luxuries and caved money to eduente you and 
prepare you for a life of usefulmeee. Is this the way you 
slow your gratitade? Isit right? Is it kind? Will you 
tuke part of the very money they have kindly saved for 
you, or that which you have earned and should subetitate 
for part of theire, and epend it for what they are pleading 
with you not to use, for that which you know will do 
you no good whatever, but will be a disadvantage in vari- 
ous waye! ITs this gratitude? How can you, how dare 
you, ask then to stand by you and keep supplying you with 
money, When ‘you give ao litte bead to their wise counsel f 
Tf they kindly supply you greater things, ought you not 
to hearken to their litthe requests, expecially if they are for 
the upbuilding of your character? Do not be afraid ame 
one will eay you are overly nice” or the only one in your 
“circle” froe this habit. Mejoice in being the ex- 
ceplion to such a tule. It is only the vulgar and low who 
reproach and seoff at virtae and purity. It is the vulture 
that prefers the deenying carcass; the cagle pruspe at, some 
thing better, The vulture would like for ns all to die and 
be scattered broadeast—brought down to his level; the engle 
aonrs over the putrefying bodies and over the vulture feod- 
ing thereon and seeke only the choicest food, Strange aa 
it may seem, one of the greatest barriers to pure young man- 
hood is the fear, the seeming herror, of being considered an 
“addity,” That kind of “oddity” is commendahle— 
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something to be proud of. Wake up, my boy! Slumber 
net in the tent of the fathers. Tho world is advancing; 
advance with it, Taise a bigh standard, then try to attain 
thereto, Tock is only effort wall directed, You will either 
lead or be led, Then why not be a leader in good things? 
Never be leader in evil, for auch a man is dreaded in any 
God has bleesed you with a bedy to live in and keep clean 
and healthy—a dwelling for your mind, a temple for your 
eoul. He hos kindly given you a mind with which to rea- 
ain, remember, decide, ond store up wiedom and impart to 
others, but not to be converted into a chip boaket or rubbish 
heap. Ee ee oil 
habits. “Temptations, resisted, are stepping-stones 
heaven,” Trifles make up the sum of life. Little bricks 
laid carefully, one by one, side by eide, securely cemented 
make large and durable structures. Let your charactor 
etructure be made of o good quality of bricks, not of bad 
habits and broken resolutions, A young man often spends 
endugh money unnecessarily and nonsensically before mar- 
Hage to buy a good home and furnish it elegantly, then 
after marriage haa to fall back to bis economical parents for 
a shelter for fo. Some ome advisea the girl to beware of 
a pocket full of mots and candy. Very good; and, girls, 
nleo beware of the pocket contaimmg tobacco crumbs, cigurs, 
or cigarettes. Here isa whisper for you. Listen! If you 
do nat fry harder to get thal young man fo give up tobacco, 
you will, offer a while, hove frowble and annoyance browgh! 
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home lo you; and you ougll to, for you are, to o great ex- 
tent, reaponsible for his using it, You are not half trying 
to induce him to stop. Furthermore, if he will not hearken 
to you now, look owt after you marry * 

Young man, be your own master (next to the Lord). 
it “ Vicious habits, when opposed, offer the moet vigor- 
ous Tealstance on the first attack, At each suemessive en- 
counter this resistance grows fainter and fainter, until 
finolly it cesses altogether, and the victory is achieved "— 
for the wrong. Coleridge “ battled twenty vears before he 
could emancipate himeelf from his tyrant, opium.” A cer- 
tain man writes that he would “ ruther have rumatiz, corne, 
and toothake, all together, than be tormented with this 
haukerin’ fur tobacker,” after he had “ bin a-nsin’ the weed 
nigh on to twenty year,” and tried to quit. Ho decided he 
had almost every ailment mentioned in the “ dootur bowk,” 
but persevered until he prevailed, shook off the shackles, and 
woe free Nothing short of a moral war of independencs 
be o short, decisive one—not a hesitating between duty and 
inclination. In the latter coae wit pleads and fear diaheart- 
ens. “He who would kill hydra had better atrike off one 
neck than five heads: fell the tree, and the limbe are soon 
cut off.” 

Habit is hard to conquer, Cut off the first letter, and 
“ olit ™ remaine; oraeo the ooxt letter, and the “ bit” is 
still there; another, and we have “it” yot; still another, 
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amd it ie not “i telally gone. So destroy it utterly, then 
rejoice in your freedom. An eminent physician adviser 
you to give up tobacco all af once, not by degrees. He says 
the first day will not be very hard, but bs the oreniig of tte 
second day you will feel * pretty tough.” Your memory 
will become doubtful; you will get things “ mixed,” become 
sluggish, impatient, irritable; but you should not be dis- 
couraged, for this only makes known the extra amount of 
stimulant vou have been tuking into your system Hoe 
wdde: “The third morning brings the tug. Now go and 
take an old-fashioned! sweat, Place an aleohel lamp under 
your chair, tures or four blankets around your shoulders, 
letting the other ends rest on the floor, and sweat until your 








skin is fairly parboiled. You will be just as comfortable 


for one day as you could wish—no dryness of mouth, no 
nervousness. You are perfectly comfortable for ome day. 
The next day you will be in trouble again. Take another 
sweat, tuke a third or a fourth one. Sweating does not hurt 
people; sometimes it is good for them. Take three or four 
horough ewents, and go off wnder sail, and have no further 
trouble from your enemy.” Boys, if your will power is not 
eufiicienily strong to emancipate: you, swec! off the shackles 
of this viee, then never apain be deeeyed into such a slavish 
trap, In your boyhood is the time to guard against una 
vailing regreia when you grow old. 
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‘The bot folly and madness to alt down in sadness 
And sigh for the past, when tho fotore is ours; 
Though the way may be dreary and the heart falnt ond weary, 
We may lat fer the bird gongs and took for the flowers; 
Though ilfo has ite losaea, ite cores, ond its crosara, 
The jose and the cross may etil) be for cur best, 
And onch homely duty holds some hidden beouty: 
Een by labor we tearm the eweet manning of rest. 
Thus by pain we may measure the worth of onch pleasire— 
We value our wealth by the wants we hove known; 
And joy after eorrow, by contrast we borrow 


Tue arch of time spans the yesterday, teday, and to 
morrow. Yeaterday is gone; this is today; it will soon be 
with yesterday, then tomorrow will be teduy. © time, 
how precious! Now carefully measured ont to ws, only one 
moment at atime, and that monvent taken from us forever 
ere we can grasp another! Yesterday is dead and laid out 
in its black shroud, with the twinkling stare to guurd ond 
watch; the gentle night queen peepa through the erevices, 
We wonder where the hours have fled. Mony yesterdays 
have placed themselves on record, and “ stand as sentinels, 
warning us not to duplicate them.” Tomorrow stands with 
day.” In a short time that some tomorrow will be 
crowded back with the yesterdays; then what ‘ahall bo ins 
record? Its record must be made altogether in the brief 
to-day, the narrow epan that links yesterday with tomorrow. 
Think of the brevity of today; think of its importance. 
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Yet how prone are we to live in the yesterday or the te 
marrow, dismrirding the golden link thot connects them! 
The longer we live, the longer is the yesterday and the more 
are we inclined to live therein, 

An aged couple—wrinkled, groy, weak, eyesight ond 
hearing impaired—are sitting by oa firesida They have 
long heen faithtol followers of the Meek and Lowly, Both 
now think they are tired of life, and long for the borne 
awaiting them. Their beads are full of good adviow, their 
hearts are full ef love. They ore living in the long ago, 
looking back to the time when they were young. They 
step back, back, back, counting the scores of milestones they 
have passed by so apeedily—seven years mora than their 
threescore yours and ten. They are younr again, each 
around fond parents’ knees, among the playful seenes of 
happy childhood, They hear the some birds singing that 
sung in the long ago; they gather the same wild flowers; 
they cat the sume ginger eokea, pies, and puddings; to- 
eether they tread again the old school path: he gallantly 
carries her books and slate, and she slyly divides with him 
the dainties of her lunch basket: he looks lovingly ot ber, 
and she smiles in return, each almost too timid to speak , 
to the other; they visit the old log schoolhouse, whieh is 
taller by far than its wide-mouthed of clay and 
teacher, who seems to regard it ae a cin to emile; they hear 
his deep, stern voice proclaim the ironclad rule: “Go over 
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your leseon twiee; look at your books, and not at me.” 
After a ninemonths’ vacation, they enter school again— 
this time to a teacher who roles by love and wine hearta by 
kind words and amilea of pleasantry; they are spending a 
while among the merry girle and hoys, but— 

“Ah me! Those were happy days,” says the quaint old 
man; “bat they are gone, all gone, Ah mo!” 

“All gone, Ah me!™ softly echoes the sorrow-alirouded 
wife “O, the golden age of the post!” 

Memory etarted with them again and stood them before 
the marriage altar—ehe, in white satin; he, in broadeloth. 
The future then revealed to them no clouds; bright proe- 
pects gleamed in front of them. Financial failure was not 
even dreamed of, He felt that with this fair young bride 
by his side be could conquer the world, if necessary; but 


Life ia renal, life ia oornest, 


and hope ia often disappointed. They met with revorses, 
many and severe, but endured them bravely, They became 
poor, very poor, but not disreputable, They had to work 
hard indeed, but love sweetened the toil, So tha years 

But these noble pilgrims are still loet in memory, still 
living in the long ago. «They talk of tho“ homespun ” days 
of their young wedded life wotil they con almost hear the 
whir of the spinning wheel and the rattle of the loom. 
They find themselves picking cotton by the handful by the 
eory log fire in the humble eabin home, preparatory to the 
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“hig quilting " the next day, which is to be enjoyed by tha 
neighbor wornen, while the neighbors of the more stalwart 
class will be busy at the “ howse raising” or “ logrolling.” 
"Tock, rock, rock!" goes the old-fashioned cradle, moved 
by the mother’s foot, while the sunburnt fingers are busily 
extracting the cottom seed and carefully putting them in a 
little box to eave for the next year’s planting in one aida 
of the tobaces patch. Memory gently leads them on through 
the time when they petted and nourished and cherished the 
children of their hearts’ delight, but— 

“QO, the happy, happy days gone by! Those good old 
thes are gone forever, and wo are left Why! 0, why? 
We were happy then, and were very proud, We dreamed 
that we would apend our old age in the loring arma of our 
dear children—wealthy, honored, loved; but now—now—” 

Tle con say no more. Tears are rolling down his cheeks, 
and a large lump is in bisthroat. Her pallid face is buried 
in ber hands and ehawl; ber sobs are audible. Hut soon 
the aged couple reguin control of their feelings. They talk 
of the @ good old times ” and of the sorrowful times through 
which they have passed. In memory they find themselves 
mingling with friends whoa beads have long bees whited 
by the snows of time or kissed by the elay lips of the eraro; 
their lives hove been as a day of shine and shadow, and they 
are tracing them back and viewing the varie] phasea; they 
are watching the long, dark shadows that have possed over 
the sky of their existence and for the time obscured the 
sun; they linger around the bedside of the suffering and 
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dying; they are in the slow, solemn funeral procession; 
they hear the eold, damp elods fall over the remains of those 
dearer to them than life; they return to the home that is 
bereft, and there find selace in tears und sobs and prayers 
until the pitying angel of resignation comes to their relief, 
and, hovering over them, epenks words of cheer. They 
look again—by faith this time—and throngh the rifted 
cloud they see the star of hope; their hearta feel deep omo- 
tion; they are resigned; the rift in the cloud grows wider, 
and they look still farther; they see the judgment past and 
the pearly gates flung wide open; they see the crowned 
King of glory at the Father's right hand; they eee his beck- 
oning gesture to saimted apirite and hear the weleome: 
“ Come home” 

Herp the old man lovingly claspa the withered hand of 
her who bas always bean so true to him, draws her tendorly 
to his heaving boeom, and for a little while they are specch- 
less in each other's embrace, Clouds of sorrow have gath- 
ered thick over their tender hearts, daep emotions ire 
made known by piteous ache, They have long been think- 
ing and talking over their melancholy sondition—financial 
foilures, children dead, lonely (0, 90 lonely !})—pining over 
the “ uaed-to-be," recalling happier days; but the aweet spir- 
ita of love and submission have unitel to penetrate the 
gloom, and the refreehing shower of teare has brought great 
though they thought they were miserubla. They are happy 
because, though everything else hos ben taken from them, 
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they are spared to ach other; happy beawuse they by faith 
cin see so near them the pearly portals of their heavenly 
home; happy because their heartaches are nearly over and 
they will soon meet their loved at the great roll call. 
Together they now ging, with tremulous voices, the half- 
forgotten fragments of a song they used to sing, Into 
memory’s half-vacant chamber stealing, sweet visions of the 
past now come lightly as the dewfall. The balmy air with 
music fairly breathes as they hear familiar voiees that have 
not lost their cheer. Listen—the voices of Fanme, Mary, 
Ram, and John, dear children of their younger days! 
Listen—the sweet and timid refrain of little Sallie, the 
baby girl! Hush-sh-eh-sh! Listen! They hear the good 
old tunes, and all the house ia filled with song. The old 
man leans his bead against the mantel, and is soon in dream- 
land. His wife reeumes knitting, but is stall Jost im 
memory, and of times really thinks she ia in the presence of 
these precious children and frienda of her life's meridian, 
No wonder those in an adjoining room often hear her speck 
low (a few words only), as if confidently epeaking to seme 
dear iriend. In ber soft reveries che really speaks to them, 
and 1s aroused, as from a dream, by the cadenee of her own 
voices, TnHf ashamed that she, foreetful, spoke aloud, she 
looks around to see if any one ie near, then goes on with her 

In a few weeks her needles are enrefully laid away; her 
work is dont; she has eroeeed the turbid sen. Not long is he 
left without her; his lifeboat. is now propelled more rap- 
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idly, and he ie soon beside her on the glory shore, uch is 
life, and auch is the hope of the faithful. 
Yesterday ls pow a part af forever, 
Bound up in a sheaf which God belds ght, 
With glad days ond sad days and bad daya which never 
Shall visit we more with thelr bloom and thelr blight, 
Their folloess of sunshine or sorrowfal night. 
Lat tham go, since we cannot relive thom, 
Cannot undo and cannot atone: 
God in bis mercy reseed ve and forgive them! 
Only the new days ire our own; 
Totay ie cure, and teiay alone. 


LIVING IN THE “ YET-TO-BE” 
ALrmoven many persons live mostly in the w 
ing in memory the sclisame path which their weary foot 
haye long sinee trodden, while old memories drag their slow 
lengths like “ wounded sunbeams “—there is another class 
af people who live almost altogether in the present. They 
let neither faith nor rengon take the helm; they show no ap- 
preciation for past favors, make no improvement as to pust 
blunders, atterspt no preparation for the future, but seem 
to think of nothing but gratifying present physical wunta, 
Tf the demand of to-day is satised—if they have all they 
want to eat, drink, and wear today—they appear content, 
and strictly obey the injunction: “Toke . . . no 
thought for the morrow.” If friends have thus far sus 
tained them, they rexund it as only a matter of duty, and 
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they consider God's blessings as merely the reanlt of nat- 
ural laws. They live strictly in the now, regurdlesa of to 
morrow's debt which they thus imeur; they live without 
purpose, as if life were Wot o fairy tule, Sach persons, if 
eatirely responsible (sane), are ingrates, too stupid to pro 
vide for their own households or to provide a respectable 
shelter for their own heads, and ore tow indifferent to pre 
pare for eternity, 

There is another class of people who travel foo fast. 
They go rattling along through life looking too far ahead, 
and stumble over rocks and stumps at their feet, There 
are many flowers along life's road, but these people do not 
aee them; there are myriads of beauties that should be 
hunted out and enjoyed, but those fast flyers bave no time 
to look for them. In dreaming of the golden future, the 
present is overlooked. “There is time enough yet,” they 
reazon, “ for observing these little things, Fame and for- 
tune are in the future, and must be obtained; after that we 
will settlo down to life's enjoyments ond minor duties.” 
Their abode is in the “-yet-to-be:" but they find mad om- 
bition to be a eruel “reinamen.” He drives them with 
whip and spur; be rushes therm uphill and downhill with 
stinging lmsh; he gives them no time for esevial pleasure 
with their families ond friends, no time for pleasing rev- 
erie, no time for intellectual improvernent, no time for 
charitable purposes, no time for church going, no tine nor 
inclination to prepare their gouls for the great judgment 
har. Ambition is careful never to remind them that 
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“fame is like erombling frosting on the bridal enke—hard 
to make, easy to break; ” or that “every kind word is a 
lower to beantify their finn] home; every good deed is on 
evergreen to mark their resting place; every noble purpose 
is o bird to sing over their graves.” Worldly ambition 
encourages them in striving for as much os possible of this 
world’s wealth and glory, never reminding them that they 
might be like the child that would not be content with two 
apples in bis hand, but, grasping after three, lost all. In 
this wild rush they lose many of life's choicest treasures. 
Part of their wealth takes wings and flies away, but they 
sirive the harder for more. Some of their children die, 
others wander off into ein; they grieve over it a little while, 
and make great promises, but soon find themselves rushing 

Some persone do nothing thoroughly, but are like the boy 
who works ata trade until he secs about half ite mysteries, 
then strikes for higher wages, They are too anxious about 
to-morrow, forpetting to do today's duties, to fight today's 
temptations, to appreciate and enjoy te-day’s privileges; they 
weaken their energice and distract their minds by cometant]y 
looking forward to things they cannot gee, and could not 
understand if they could ae “Tomerrow will prove to 
be but another to-day, with its own measure of joy and sor- 
row,” Towdlay spent right is the preat stepping-stone that 
reaches to-morrow; and that day, when it comes, will know 
its own task, ite own care, Until then let it sleep free from 
worry. Lf wo will be true to the duties of today, we shall 
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find new vigor to take the next great step toward heaven. 
We ore too much inelinod to think it wus easier to live 
righteous lives in the peaceful days of the long ago, or would 
be easier in some other part of the world, or will be easter 
when goo times come again; bot this is mot true; of we can 
not live aright now and here, we would never have done so 
and will never do so. These are good times; it is we who 
are in fault. We forget that we ure constantly living away 
the best part of our existence. “© To-morrow is golden till 
to-morrow comes.” By living right each day, we make 
eolden all cur temerrows, also our veeterdaya, 

These meshing, futureliving people look alead for earth's 
blessings, while they are thickly showered around them 
every day. They look to the future for hoppinesa, and 
often say that when this or that occurs, or when they do 
thus and so, or attain to a certain position in the social 
are perpetual bloomers all along their pathway, if they 
would but step to pluck them. They look to the future aa 
their time for almagiving, and let the bungry bey and the 
tarving die, though they themeelves have plenty ond to 
spare. They eay, “ Wait until we obtain our fortune; then 
we will see after the poor; ” but by that time they decide 
they want the fortune extended, and must again whit. 
Again, they say, “ Wait till tonight,” or, “Wait till to 
morrow; " but to-night is next day, and temorrow is never. 
Suppose God should give us our blecsings only in the fu- 
ture—should always wait until temorrow or next week— 
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how many of us would perish for food, for water, for air to 
breathe! We should think of these things oftener. 

We can find joy and happiness everywhere, if we will 
look for it and not expect too much at a time, Tho prea- 
eot hour may look dark, but we will find in it many bright 
spots, if we bot clear the miste away; und os there is o still 
brighter light beyond, we should be happy while we can, 
We need not borrow trouble, neither send out for it; it comes 
by free delivery. As has been suggested: “The ieo man 
calls in the morning and leaves the cold crystal in small or 
large cokes, os woe vee; time leaves cokes, chunks, and blocks 
of trouble in the same way daily.” We should not ask the 
man to bring ws to-day a sufficient quantity of ice to last ws 
a week, a month, » year; we might not enjoy taking care of 
it So with trouble, “ Let us not borrow it; it might 
grieve our friends when we pay it back.” Today hoa 
enourh vexation of its own; it should not borrow from even 
ite next<loor neighbor, tomorrow, To-day is a great bor 
rower, It actually disinters many of the troubles long since 
buried in the grave of the past, and uses them again and 
agnin;: then it reaches far into the future and borrows trou- 
bles that will never happen. Many times it is not to-day 
which breaks the heart, but the darkened past or the futuro 
without a gleam; und we con often bring on the nightmare 
pest or future, real or imaginary. Again, we can easily 
expect too much of the future, ond be disappointed. A 
happy medimm is always preferable. 
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We soe » young couphy not long fince started out in 


wedded life, Imagination points them te a long and happy 
existence ahead of them; they fill it with enstles of air. 
They picture out the road they are going to travel, deprived 
of mud, bills, and stenes—life’s royal path paved with dia- 
monds and fringed with flowers and taasela of gold, then 
overurched with silver stars. The young lives intrusted to 
their love ond keeping they expect to train exactly as they 
ought to be trained—no failure along that linen. They will 
be worthy criterions for the world to follow. “Tt shall” 
and “Tt shall not will be their poseworda; and just as 
they gay, eo shall it be, (They are living in i * vet-to- 
be.) As the years go by, they almost unoonec . 
more and more inte the channels made by siti piren ta. 
While their children are emall, they are anxious to see then 
larger, more anseeptible of the exeellent training in store 
for them; then, anxious to start them to achool, eo aa te 
note their marvelous advancement os they climb toward 
ious for them to emerge from thot especial age of tempta- 
tien and danger, anxious to see what remarkable men and 
women they will make, anxious to eer them settled in life. 
So this couple, like oll others, are always anxionse—looking 
forward for something better, for that “ good time coming,” 
which may never come. 

Later: Their days of youthful strengih are over; their 
children have reached life’s meridian—only average spexi- 
mens of humanity, after all. Life hes thrown on ite great 
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canvas both lights and shodowsgey These parental heads i. 
bowed with grief and age, and are still anxiously locking 
forward for that “ good time coming; " but are now look- 
ing beyond the shores of time. The grave soon claims them 
as its victimes; their bodiee are embraced in earth's oold 
bosom, mumbered with those who lived in the long ago 

Life posses somewhat thus: Today is Sanday—our 
life’s beginning, infant's pratile; Monday—childhood ; 
Tueeday—routh; Wednesday—etalwart manhood; Thure- 
day—high noon of life; Friday—the evening shadows are 
lengthening: Saturday—old age, decrepitude; Saturday 
night—the curtain folls, and we are dead, 

Lesson: Let ws live in the past sufficiently to enjoy its 
menoric!, gother and cherish ite lessons, take warning from 
its mistakes, and profit by ita experiences, Lot us live in 
the future sufficiently to plan for its suecess, for all the pood 
we can do, and te enjoy all ite hopes ond promises; but re 
member that the ideal “good time coming” is reserved in 
heaven for the faithful Let us live in the present suoffi- 
ciently to do the work of Him that sent us “ while it is day; 
for the night cometh, when no man ean work.” 


De you not remember when, in childhood'’s hours, we 
made shadows on the wall by holding our beads or hands 
in certain positions between the lamp and the whited wall 
en which the shadows were thrown! Some of thee were 
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very attractive in appearance, showing the profile of a 
emooth-featured face or the shape of beautiful hands; oth- 
ers were protesqim representations of some ugly creature. 
The principal shadow I remember insking wae the * sheep's 
head,” with ears uplifted and orecasionally twitching me if 
disturbed by an ineect, tongue licking out ut times, and 
jaws in continual motion as if * chewing the ewd.” 

There are shadows of other kinds on the walls of our 
homes—shadowa cast by the photographer on canvas or 
paper, shadows representing the ideal features of persons’ 
we love. Some of these persons are with wa still, and can 
be recognized by their shadows on the wall; come have out- 
grown their shadows, which now only remind us of how the 
individuals once appeared; others have passed away from 
the seenes of the earth home, and their chadows are leit a» 
siered mementos—cheriehed relict recalling to our minds 
many seenes and incidents long gone by, and reminding 
us that temporal existenee will not last alwaye—that we 
should be ready for the “ great day coming,” we know not 
when. 

Pulpit windows often display pictures of some of tho 
moet faithful workers of the church. In the pulpit win- 
dow of the First Chriatian Church, at Union City, Tenn., 
ia a lifesize picture, so true to life that thoae who ever saw 
the original need mot look just below to read the name, 
*T. B. Osborne; " they will reeognize him at first glance. 
[ first caw the window at might; it made mo epecial impres- 


Fion on my mind—was simply a circular window back of 
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the pulpit, with emall pones of stained glass encircling o 
large pane. Though the balf-full moon waa sweetly smil- 
ing from without, and more than a score of eleetrie light 
were glowing within the house, [ observed mo picture in 
that window until my attention was called thereto. The 
next morning I returned to the church after the sun had 
gilded the east and was spreading his oblique rays over the 
Pleasant little city. The picture of Brother T. EB. Osborne 
at onee attracted my attention—eo natural it Iookedd Tile it 
could speak. I admired, I wondered at the marvelous 
genius that had reproduced on glass a picture with sich a 
superb effect. Then my heart was filled with gratitude for 
all the Heaven-born powers and privileges gronted to man 
and for the gift of euch noble characters as the one whose 
picture is eo worthy of o prominent place in the house of 
worship he so much loved and from which he waa, several 
years ago, removed by death. I was also present oat on 
afternoon eervice. The day king, having paced the zenith, 
wits casting the shadows eastward, The picture showed at- 
tractiveness not seen in the morning, A striking halo mur- 
rounded it, cnusing a beautiful blending of the small, maul- 
Heclored panes of glass, resembling some ingenious moeaic. 
Just inside of this artistic rainbow effect and surrounding 
the picture was a cirele of clear ginss, which seemed to 
eoiten the rays of the midafternoon sun as they peeped upon 
the audience and gently fell upon the printed pages of 


The obj-faehioned Bible; 
The dear, bleed Bible; 
The large pulpit Mie that lar on the sinnd. 








As the sun sunk toward the western wave the light 
through the window shone brighter und brighter, until 0 
striking brilliance waa east over the ¢hurch interior and 
over the entire andionce. §8o bright was the light that we 
felt like shading our eyes, yet we continued to admire the 
glorious halo and to discover new wonders in that picture. 
The brighter the light, the more distinctly were the high 
lights depicted on those placid cheeks and that noble brow. 
The whole countenance was so ridiant it seemed that thoae 
lips could apeak the praises to the God of love, as had their 
original, both in private and in public, so often dane. “TT. 
GB. Osborne,” in lettera of clearest crystal just below the 
picture, indicated to the stranger him who was held thus dear 
in the memory of that congregation. 
awiy every store, saloon, and business howe in Union Ciry 
was closed, and even court adjourned, during the funeral 
cervices, in which every preacher in the eity voluntarily 
took an active part. The funeral procession was one of the 
largest ever known in the city, and the grief seemed uni- 
verzal. Everybody appeared to realize that a noble citizen, 
a gentleman, a Christian, had gone from his devoted family, 
from the city, from the shores of time. 

Reader, if you ever see that picture, or a similar one, do 
not be content with only one view,:but look at it in the 
mild morning light; then be sure to wateh it grow brighter 
and truer in the glowing sunlight as it toward eved- 


tide. Thos was the life of this gow! man, who, thongh dead, 
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* vet speaketh: ” and thus should be the lives of all of God's 
children. 

Sometime, in the night of gloom, we fail to behold the 
attractions of life, beenuse we view them in the wrong light. 
We pennit the ordinary light of the world to obecure their 
beauty; whereas, if we will view them in Heaven's light, 
we will realize their merit How sweet is the life that 
bear close investigation, that will shine more brilliantly 
when tested by the great search light of immortality! 

We are imprinting life shadows upon the minds, hearts, 
and memories of our friends and other acquaintances that 
will last long after we aholl have censed to live Let os 
try mot to let those shadows be grotesque representations of 
evil spirits, but pictures of love, sympathy, pation, humuil- 
ity, and right living. 


Tou may geé throwgrh this wertd_ but “twill be very slow 
He'll be Worried aail fretted and kept [6 «a stew: 
His meddlesome tongue Will find something to da, 

And gou're expected to talk. 


Ome welghbor will tell rou the faults of another, © 

Espectally ihe faults of a charch sister or brother, 

He expects pow to be in same Kind of kimor, 

And help bim crevlate the reports of Miss Rumor, 
He womts you tm talk. 


He will tell you that aleter ahold be out ef the choureh; 
That fhis brother bas done wrong (for bis cult “we must seurch): 
That brother has shamefally treated his melghbor: 
The other gota dronk, blaspheming bis Savior, 
Hush, and fet Aim talk! 














THE OLD WOOLEN SCARF, 

I'm a6 old woolen scarf, both solled and roggenil, 

The days of my usefulness long almce have peepee: 
My bright hues have faded, mr beaoty departed 

(Alas, What short time does the beautiful last! }. 
In the days of my “youth” | was bought for my beonty 

Br a derated young hishand to present to his bride 
She prised te mo highly; dhe treated me kindly, 

Mr stripes af gay colores never trying to hide. 


Time Ged, [ grew older, on did the young couple; 

T belped shield three children from the wintry biwat, 
But become worn and solled—teo much eo for doty— 
Por many long weeks I lay te the closet, 

But on winter nights thes rig carpets were tacked, 
Running short of material, ther drew forth thin iasket, 

Ad myself, with the other old rigs, (hey uspacked, 


A his polr of aclascrn yawned over me frighttully, 
Then closed thelr great mouth and dropped by my alde, 

My owner Was thinking: “Shall [ destroy thie old tresaure— 
A present from my bosbani when | was a bride? 

Tia uaefalness la over: T need not retain It 
Buch Keepeakes accumulate U1) ther're In the war.” 

Bo up went the selesore, changing me into “ritbome;" . . . 
Tn the carpet [ was trades on day after day. 


Many yeore have been added to the hee of my PpoRseagor; 
Ive returned where tha grass and the violets grow. 
Time's Wrought great changee In this aame little family: 
Hoth pleasures and heartaches have been theirea, you know; 
Tet when Ln fond memory my owner recalls me, 
She regrets having oot kept, an a rele of her young days, 
Thiz first present from her husband when she was a bride. 








Toe More Finper. 


Tua is one of the busiest little machines I know of. It 
finds motes anywhere, everywhere, and never becomes tired 
of picking at them, It discovers them where we would not 
think of looking, and many which would not ordinarily be 
recognized as such. It finds them in the house or m the 
field; it finds them in books, finds them in looks; it finds 
them in man’s actions, finds them on his tongue, It is e 
pecially gifted in finding motes in the pulpit and in the 
achoalroom; but the one to whieh it potnts its long, clender 
index finger niaat, peaveniy * and picks af most earnestly is 
“the mote in the brother's eye.” Neither does tt ap 
te extract it, but ennses it to gar oul so promine 

in distinctly seen, regardless of the prodigions Sis that 
sna tae ere ie tha nee Tt embraces every op- 
portunity to display the motes in an individual's character, 
aa if expecting high wages for all such work. 

Now, if this small (it is very emall) machine would ex- 
tract the motes it finds, it would be of inestimable worth 
(would that the world had ewch p mschinal); hut it newer 
does that. The little “ hypercritieal critic” seems blind to 
6 beautiful or good. Tt is a apecialist—aees noth- 
z but motes, yet never attempts to destroy one of them. 
Ik setks diligently till it finds them, then carefully points 
them out, maguifving them as much as posible, until ev- 
erybudy can plainly behold them; then goes to work to 
find others. Nothing is gained by making the little ugly 
motes especially prominent unless there wea some provi- 
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sion made for eradicating them. The mote finder will take 
up a book and carefully point out its errora or blemishes, 
even to persons not concerned in it and to these who would 
not otherwise discern them, thus unnecessarily depreciating 
or overshadowing the therein contained; then it will 
rashly east aside a good book on account of a trifling mote 
which amounts to nothing. If itis to expose false doctrines 
or theories, or in any way to be advantageous, this should 
always be done, Many times the motes can be easily de- 
tected and removed, leaving in the book much that is val- 
uible, if the finder will only call the attention of the 
proper individual, A few pereons will kindly do this, ond 
mich are beld in high esteem; but the profesional mote 
finder is not worthy of being personified as “he” or “ she,” 
but, a3 Bam. Jones says about the dude, he must be called 
aa | 


Youre man, bow long before you expect to marry? Ex- 
euse the pointed question, but I just want to make an im- 
portant euggestion to you. You onght to begin to correct 
that fone ot leoat ten years before you marry, or you will 
many times unintentionally pierce the tender heart of love 
to which in youth you have plighted your sineorest vows, 
I heard you speak to your mother lost night in tomes that 
pierced as spikes of steel; I saw the color come and go in 
her pale cheeks; I beard the sigh eseape from her choked 
throat; I heard her sobs ond saw her wet pillow after sho 
fell asleep, She did not know any one was near, Will 
you not corneal that tone ? 
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PREACH THE WORD.” 
Conrerting the alien tm our Savter's blest name; 
Tniltience the wicked from arror to flee, 

Thelr souls from all ain, all corruption, to frea. 

Fight an, raltant soldier, il the batth you win; 
Cantend against evil, agains! temptation—sin; 

Lat nothing entice you from Jes to airay: 

In heaven ewalte you a glorioas day, 


The “sword of the Spirtt,” which waves orer death; 
The shield of all Aghteousness fold to your breast, 
Anil press to that land of aweet, heavenly rest 

Be pot “bilge” or discouraged, though sorrows attend; 
He who was death's conqueror ia also your friend. 
Remember, “all things work together for good” 


The Father, in mercy, haa promised to sare 
Those who faithfully trlamph o'er ana dark'ning ware, 
Then press of, right onward; the Spirit assures 
Though Death will at last hla sold fingers extend, 

A victim to grasp you—oo pity to lend— 

Yet trust with all ferrar in God, whe le lore, 

Who will give you a life crown of glory abora, 








“JACK AT ALL TRADES." 

“4 poor, slovenly woman, living in a little old log cabin 
in the backwoods, waa naked aa to her husband's trade or 
profession, She replied: ‘ Well, he’s one of these handy, 
gifted sort o” persons, my man is. He cam jeat turn his 
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hand to anything. He's a blacksmith by profession; but 
he cooked in a rest’rant in town most o' last winter, and he 
done kyarpenterin’ and paintin’ all spring, and then he lee 
tored on temp'rance o while until he got a chonee to ron 
an injine for a month or two, and then be dug wells and 
hung wall paper until he got a good chance to lay brick at 
three dollars a day.’ 

“And what is he doing now f" asked the amused priest, 

“*Teachin’ singin’ school; but he ‘lows to give it wp 
pretty soon and go to practicin’ medicine. THe kin do any- 
thing he’s a mind to turn iis hand ta," 

Reader, are vou os fortunate as that man? Boys, have 
a profession or a settled yooation of some kind, Girls, learn 
to de na well as to be, A wall flower” is nice to look 
pon, but where ia the men of reason whe is willing to give 
his heart to it?) Be soch a character thet the man who ex- 
changes hearta with vou will not decide that he is cheated. 


UNFORTUNATE “R.” 
Hh She nutes aie afd her 
Te relished by tbe beet of eet 


Why is ° ER” an unfortunate letter? Beeanse it is 
Confined In the cheaper orticles—-an paper, ron, copper, ond 


bree; 
Huows nothing of the valuable stones nor motols of highest 
class; 


Is in no fewel—amethyet. diamond, apal, or one of old; 

Ts barely found in silver, never in genuine por plated gold: 
la crooked, defarmed, out of shape, and down: 
Carraied, tarmished, cankered, rosty, and brown. 
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He's alway! tn dieastrons war, with oo bepe of calm or peare; 
Ia Goenbled tn sorrow; is horrified; has no solld jor or bliss: 
Himery, othirst, and weary; oo chance for quietude, food, 


aleep; 
Sererely crippled in a terrific storm; cannot walk, can scarcely 
Creep: 


Ta “alwaynr {n riot, In wrath, and tn ruin; 
over in happiness, love, or welldoing.” 


Tired, decreplt, and milaerahle, enjoying no enae por health; 
Born and reared In poverty, with no conrenienss of wealth: 
Alwaye “preaeed," “cramped,” “embartizsed:" "does not own 
A pO" 
His * puree strings forever lroken,” “ pocketbook empty;" 
Always "rushed "—in a “dreadful burry™ (yet remaina titl 
riven away, 
And pever comes uth to-morrow when a debi he ls to pay). 


He sever intends to pay bis debta; is neither consletent nor hon 
est (‘He funny; 
He rattles bis dollars by the hundred, bet is “bankrapt™ when 
We peed money) ; 
Ta a perfect miser, yet invariably “at the door of starvation;" 
Lives like a hermit, diesarding scores of friends ond relation; 
Ia very partial—sees: frat to the rich, last to the poor; 
Aod turns away hongry every tramp from bls door, 


The girls scorn him ood promdance him " dreadfully green," 
For eveo a smal] town or village be's neither vielted por seen; 
“A eurioslty," they think; “no ronsbout, yot hos never Been oO 
elty;” 
TMWiternte, careless, “ rasty;" nelther fnelooking, oot, nor witty; 
Hos no teste for the beautiful, sublime, lovely, or gay; 
Ie palther handsome nor strileh (“hie tle mot up te date,” they 
pay). 
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Wandering, roaming, rambling; never patient, kind, nor still; 
Fierte a6 an enraged tiger, viper, panther, or bear— 
In ev'ry row, quarrel, disturbance, or disngreenbioc affair, 
41) offorts to polleh ond make pleasant valn— 
This cowardly hypocrite, uncultured, profano, 





A. fretful old " granter "—grambling, euffering, and distressed; 

Worried, angry, miserable, forsaken—sererely oppressni; 

Into every trouble, trial, torture, discord, and strife; 

No monagpemeot, 90 economy; not satisfied with home or life: 
Dofortunate, from devere tribulation ne‘er free; 


Bhirks out of all duty; fs a sluggard, tordy—never on the; 
Thrice in error, terror, and horror found, and second io ev'ry 
Moroes, extravagant; in hatred, diagrace, and despair; 
Ready the ripe fruits (not the tolla) of others to share; 
Appeare perplexed, persecuted, yet will aquander and bribe; 
The rogue, the extortioner, with no conachonece to chide, 


He's eccentric, unpopular, greedy, porvous, and fearful; 

THscouraged, ilshonorabir, careworn, and tearful; 

Never decided: haa no employment, no osenpatiagn—no rocatlony 

Yot must work hard every hour—not ane minute's vacation. 
He broods aver his bitter treatment til he almoe gore wild: 
For no kindness ls shown bilm by man, woman, or child, 





He's sour as rinegar: a tabtler, backblter, abrupt, 
Ignorant, repolelve, disreputniie, corrupt, 
A proverbial, chronic fault-Goder; fret lo retaliation, 
With no tnelination to make compensation. 
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A Perpetial dram drinker, a toper—always drimk 
(OF secreting his rium in bie traveling trunk); 
Is to jeopardy for evermore, pot one moment free from care; 
Has responsibilities greater than |t seems that he con bear; 
Ie fradl, infirm, aod grey, With none to pity or to snve. 
He'll expire in a desert dreary and 11] © paoper's erore. 


Ho tonre up, seattera, and destroys, not attempting to make, 
mend, or find; 
A peculiar, forlorn character, with oo intelligence—with no mind. 
Not stendfast, independent, aecomplished, complete; 
Rageed, harefocted, troet-hitten, with nothing to ont; 
{o. the midst of dire misfortane, deprived of Justice and of might; 
Imprisoned in utter darknees—nover ea one gleam of light. 


Mat happy nor contented, he tries to crawl higher and higher, 
AE Inst dropping prostrate toto the burning fire. 
Thense into freeeiag water he'll voluntartty eltp; 
Such extremes, of coursa, assuring him of a yearly return of 
grippe- 
Though mot acting wisely, he considers himself “ emart;" 
Vet his worst blunders are not from the beod, bot the heart. 


This borgiar, thie miarierer, in the penitentiary mont siny, 
Where he cufses, swears, reviles, ond “jowors" night and day, 
The crozy old “ crank,” tiatead of haring the tact of o onge, 
Is o boisterous, jabbering chatterbos, keeping up oa horrid rage: 
Is a robber—o Borabbas, Harp, Murrell—on ond on; 
Nerer a Clay, Colambus, LaFayette, or Washington, 
A novtoriogs gambler, though without even a toe or thamh, 
Of coniindn eanee enough to be & second-clase “ bum." 
Very crooked are his fingere. withott a single joint; 
Bo, In trylng to play the various games, be con porer “make o 
pod.” 
His brow fe full] af wrinkles: he has oo lins to ddss— 
A queer, irregular character, & curious “ creature ™ this, 
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He oto never bo a man; hes no limbs, body, neck, or bead; 

Tf be bod, be conld never find a pillow, couch, or bed. 

Rarest fragrance fa loet to him, becawe he has oo teres, 

He never sleepa one mament—connat even pod or doze, 
Teiprived of alight, taste, amell, ond touch, he can do nanght 
0, the many sorrowful stories poured right tnto his oor! 





‘He has oo hands to feed himeel?: neltber hos ho feet to walk. 
Deprived of eyes, tooth, amd tongue, he can neither ses nor eat 
nor talk; 
Me mouth with which to spank, or smile, or chat, or alng. oF 
(Of this wreck’s deplorable misfortunes | have oot mentioned 
half. } 
His earth lot ia w bord one, and will change never, never; 


If we are ia the wrong place, it should give wa great alarm, 
Laat [t should reenit to very serious harm. 
We can change oar poalthin, howerer, no dowht; 
Dai poor “BR ie placed there, and can sever get out. 
Aa express your copiolunce, kind friends, near and far: 
I know you feel sorry for “ Unfortunate FA." 








My meacire [6 imperfect, Wot might have been bether, 
Had Jt not been for this unfortunate letter, 





ForTuUNATE “ R." Bit 
FORTUNATE “ B." 


When oma aide of [Me hei dark, ey roles, 


Why is ° Re” a fortunate letter? Because he ia 


Not idio, lacy, indolent; but remains ot bonorable work; 
Out of vile, wicked company always cootriving to “ ahirk:" 
Borie: no one; is not jealows; hes oo enemy to condemn; 
Never oppdees for imposes, bot bravely protects. 
And oarns far more than he ever expecta. 


Naver dospondent, woobopone, mealancholy, or “ blae™ 

er past mistakes or avila be cannat mend or onda; 

Alwars merry aod mirthful—not @aposed to insult or fight; 

Nie mad, Inean. nor contentious, but “straight for the right” 
Though te outward appearance he ts rather rowgh, 

He wos norer accused of being a “ tough 





Ia firm, determined, resalite; he'll prosper, or bo'll try; 
Reliable, tristworthy—iever once pullty of telling als 
None foobt hile veracity, fortitude, or worth; 
His industry and anergy are strongly put forth; 
Not van por deceltiul—uttiers pure works of truth; 
Warns, guards, and oncournages the wayward youth. 


Entirely responsible, ritional—by no means [mane: 

Knows mothing of elckneas, in ache, of a pain. 

Fer every inilady be carriee a Peal “ gure ore "— 

Not patent medicines; they're “ first-rate” remedies: he'll ineure 
All hls preeeriptions are harmless—from poleon fres— 
Nor Will they salivate (this doctor will “ guarantee"), 
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Por trom being a bondamas, be always was fren, 

With “oot a atingy bone in him “bern ne can be; 

Always of lelaire—oeter Texel, “out of sorta,” por in baste: 

The very canter of charity; knoon never to want or waste, 
Falth atid hope are gram indies, but have nd“ RL" yo see: 
Sa greater far than «ther of theaa ja renowned charity. 


He las ne patience with thea fugitive, vagabond, or thief: 
But comforts the trouble! and gives the besenr relief. 
Instead of cheating a wilow, be completes her dower, 
Then egelrcles her door with a rich floral bower: 
Nalther too “fast” nor ten mid, faolt-finding nor in debty 
But the fraiitiies of others he'll forgive and forget. 





Portectiy rested—not dejected, aMicted, nor faint: 
Of his ovll companions he makes no complaint; 
His next-loor melghbor he does not obs, 
Nor attempt to cheat others out of thelr dues: 
Ta never o “wolf in sheop's clothing,” Pm sure; 
But is honorable, reasonable, upright, aod pure. 


Firm, persevoring, progressive, strom. 
And in proper proportion—nat too thick nor too long; 
Large, matured, deliborate, considerate, and brave; 
Moker o parodies of life, yat shuns not the dark grave. 
Hie correctnere ie mot doubted|—he filla contracts “on the 
aquure;" 
Is siocorg, courteous, prayerful, upright, and fair. 


Ta no dude, spealcs no slang—ls 0 “ silver-tongued orator;" 
friends by the seore—not o spot on bls character: 
Is never intoxicated—takes no whiely, gin. or Wine; 
Hamaines erect ani eober, cultured and refined. 

The Yile tabacon habit he will readily refose; 

For be never at any time aemokes, dips. or chews, 
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to rewards of merit he's first and central—never in lest; 
Hos never eaten” ane moment ot the foot of his claps, 
The mora important peize he resolves to obtaln; 
Then, if at firat does not succeed, will “try, try agai.” 
Hla owe peculiartties he doet oot try te mother, 
Yet spends mo Hime fondling fault with another. 


He'll ¢acape ev'ry crelone, gale, aod tempest high and loud; 
Ts foremost in ev'ry ralnbow bright—sees oot 1 di#mal claw; 
In war he's tietorioos—enre to triumphantly prevail; 
Herale, feorless, couragecun—nows not how to “ fall;" 
Recelves slight bruises and ecare In each skirmish, ond 
apraion; 
Bat no oeatter bow be suffers, he never moans Dor complains, 


Has a warm-hearted father; wo true, tender mother; 

A pure, prectows sister; a dear, darting brother. 

He provides for the poor with a heart warm, sincere; 
Om pone of Life's duiles be presumes to lock down; 
Bears the rugged erces bravely—ts sare of tha crown. 


The richest and poorest alike In him confide; 

He's cheerfal, earnest, clever, and on the popular aide, 

Girls are proud af him; for be la pot "tacky," yoo know; 

Aol never soolda, pouts, ner saya: “I tobd yoo ao! ™ 
Listen, girls! He's nol engaged; has nol even " got op 6 cose.” 
Prebably you can capture him, if you have discretion and grace, 


He'll pot be managed by a grasping, contentious wife; 
Will himeelf be the conquering “ hero In the strife;" 
But he lays the vexation of polltics high “on the shealf;" 
Se, i an agreeable partner, he'll treat you better than bilmaelf, 
He ia Well verse] [nm poetry, prose, and hletery; 
And the way he gathers riches ls a @ marvelous mretery.” 
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He's orich “old bachelor "—ae millionaire; ean marry any hour; 
He gambles not, defhiads not, baa great strength and power: 
Te pot baldheaded, aghy, deceitful, avvetous, deaf, dunk, ar billnd: 
Tiss pated, nnchaale, conceited, anappleh, il, unkind, 

Peeviah, “moody,” fekle, gor speaks in haughty tone, 

But will prove to be a wonderfal “" power behind the throna” 


Thigh no dade por egotlat. he charms tie arietocratic girl 
Dr weartng a6 emerald, a roby, sapphire, and « priceless pearl. 
He'll never fet you famiah—will provide pork, poultry, butter, 


Has large stores and fertile forms, besides silver and “ green- 
back ™ ahead. 


Howerer, girls, H rou want him, rou most be more than witty; 
He requires you to be cultured, prudent, practical, and pretty. 


On his eplritualty | might comment much, 

For be passes by the enloog and antera the chorch:; 

Doesn't show himeelf silty by ceeling or chewing gum; 

ts the principal singer—noct the man who con only “ bum.” 
He praises the Creator with avery breath; 
May af last be translated without seelog death. 


For each cloud's allvery ning he'll carefolly search; 
He be always reserved and respectful at church; 
Never talks during prayer por passes poles to another, 
Or angihing alae the good preacher to bother. 
The disturber of worship he reproves there and then; 
Tet if others revile bim, he abies not again. 


His yoors are not limited, like those of men; 

Hla fair reputation has spread oterywhoro, 

Like rare, royal fragrance “on the desert air,” 
Wher time's centuries are all numbered with the “ gaed to be,” 
Onward he'll march through eternity, 


‘hi 
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He's @& grand reality—noet an object of chance; 
Invariably ii worship—oerer goes to the giddy dane; 
Reade oo nore of fletion for naes language ohecens; 
FRefida the Seriptures; te righleogs, consecrated, serene; 
Is no heathen, (ofidel, skeptic, atheist, or pega; 
But a brave Christian soldier, with beartfelt religion, 


Ggbting not Christ oor Savior, Redeomer, Master, Lord; 
Nar piglecting to ohaerve the Father's sacred word; 
Will never gee Satan nor ble place of habitation: 
Keows pething of falaehood, foe, or templation; 

[a Lumortal—llea pot, will nol pass away 

With the redeemed, tha ransomed, in glory will stay, 


la & prominent character—tried, trusted, and trie; 
Without him we do not ae how we could do; 

Be help epell our earth and [ta verdure ao green; 
Leave him ool, and a dapldated aight would be seen— 
No April to bring warm, refreshing é¢pring showers 
That foretell and precede the charming May flowers: 


No electricity to brighten our homes and streeta more; 
No telegrams darting from shore to shore; 
No wire enble to carry words far o'er the aea, 
Otrding earth with the freshest information that be: 
Not even a country paper to circulate the news 
And instruct politicions which candidate to choose, 


The grand center of Amerion woold be entirely knocked oot— 
Every creatore, fruit, and Gower; rock, tree, shrub, ond sprout, 
With ol] the corn and other grain that furnish os with beeod 
And overy radiant star that sparkles: overhead— 
Al] these god many other words we eould never, pever apell 
Without “ 8." wheee wondrous meritea I am trring now to tell 
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In many places I could have made my rhyme emoother by far 
By slandering the reputation af my mysterious “ A;" 
Hot he meddles mot with the business of young or old, 
feld.™ 
Theo from all who dwell beneath the akies 
Let" F's triumphant pralge arise, 


Life bos two sldee—a dark and a Ligh one, 
We shodld be sare to look most at the bright ona. 
Life ia fortunate, or not, somewhat as we talte [t; 
Gloomy or cheerful, we ean do much to moke Ih 
From one standpoint “H" is on unfortunate letter; 
Prom another Its condition could pot be made better, 


If you want to se “AR pot tm dark, but in light, words, 
Turn, a3 well as you can, from all but the right words, 
Thus life haa enough sorrow, any way we take ft; 
Then 28 pleapant og poselhio let's try to mnke it 

If my (rlende accuee me of oxage 

Picasa ask them to view life from a different station. 





I trast you'll mot thiak I'm withodt aolemaliy of Gare 

For I, likes the reat of you, have a large abare; 

But let ie look high above lt, then seme aweet day 

Tt will be overcome or driven far, far away. 
Let's book mare at the bright the dark alde of life; 
Act iia comfort aad promises, pot lis sorrow and strife ~ 


Tou pamember the ableid (whose story bos crown ald), 

fine slde of which wos silver, the other side gold. 

The two men who quarreled looked In opposite ways; 

One thoggbt the shield gold, the other thought Ut gray. 
Sq [fe te somewhat two-faced—malancholy, bright: 
We can view it of cad aod gloomy or cheery and light 
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Thon “nbont face!" Torn your batk on the world's enbtio foa, 

Forsake the great enemy, and he will fee, you know, 

Tho way to give life the appearance of pure gold: 

Btay oo the Lord's side, qubmilsaive, steadfast in hia fold, 
Then the shield will tura to gold fram gray 
When the mists of life shall hare cleared! away. 

Maosy other words [ have adjusted in rhyme 

With mysterious “Ai” bot Ill spare four Himes. 

For the patience of my render may already be weary 

Tracing a doablefaeed character—so bright, rel so dreary. 
Whoerer sigtetts that this poem might be better 
Miat remember [ am deoling with wa two-faced letter; 


Agd should he find faolt with my imperfect menses, 
I will give him o premiom, wod plenty of time. 
If he beats me in arranging a “ pock of nonsense,” 
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(Revised from articles written for a local paper immediately after 
aur return from the care.) 


Lan MMMnTE 
1. 

Tax wooderfal underground world—eo justly the pride of “ Old 
Kentucky!" Reailer, go with uso while in oor subterranean ram- 

We atand a moment at the only inmown entrance. This ts mild 
to be “where the roof has been brakes through, and whose rocky 
fragments, partly Gilling the entterrancan domo, serve as stepplng- 
etonea down inte darkness." This yawslog chasm le estimated te 
be one hundred aad eighteen feet below the creat of the bloi. We 
cite ddmiringly ao the majestic Waterfall tricking from the bigh 
Cliffe, wipplylig drink for the beautiful frie and aeldlng eraaeea 
and reflecting the light of tha marning ain. We start down the 
rustic stalrway, and begin to shiver in the cave's cold breath, The 
great Day King mo longer porsuce ua with his rmdijant beame; 
Ewllight saeema rapldly approaching; tbut—leok"—our guild haz 
Prorided as with other Wehts, Lat oe walt until he starts agaln, 
and “where he leads we will follow," 

Gar litth party being evonly divided, the seven gentlemen po- 
Iitely carry the lanterns, EBalng natural curiosity seekers, we 
Women make fing wee of our ofes and tongues—strange fa Chie 
may sound to the reader, 

As We loae ourselves from the light of day, we feel more and 
more senaibly the atrong current of cold alr, wnt!l, becoming 
chilled, we begin to fear our-lovely (7) cave coatumes of heaviest 
woolen waterproof will prove Ineuffichent to keep wa comforinble 
(this, June 15, 1899). However, this corrent fs only near the en 
trance: and We S000 find the ooo] cave atmosphere so exhilorating 
we hove feelings akin to sporting childiood. It ls astonishing to 
think of the rapld progres and Ilttle fatlgue i tiking these w- 
derground journey. We attrilmte this parily to the convenient 
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costumes, Partly io the bracing atmoepbere (almost os pure oe that 
from Heron's snow-capped summit), and portly to the mental 
Stimulus received from the great variety, novelty, and erondear of 
the sabterranean menery, Whieh for more thon Aftyelght cemtu- 
Tica was Unknown to the Avillzed world, 

The “ glorioga nineteenth " justly boasts of her discoveries ani 
Terenas £6 to the many ted of steam, electricity, ond other eon- 
Venienced, Her praise are sent forth In the car bell's tones and 
the eteamehip's whistle then carried from sleore to shore br the 
oomin's calles, and read ly tame lightning’s fash, While oath 
rally enripture aver theae, she abou fat overlook some of her 
enaller, yet marvelous, discoveries, among which fa Mammoth 
Cave. Our nation [a proad af tt, and (he gallant old Btete ia rene 
dered more famone therety, When she raleee & binner to the 
memory of Daniel Boone, ty ite aide let wave a tenner in honor 
of Hutchins, that teternn Nimrod, ond permit a pecs elipped. 
therefrom ta serve as a bandage for the disabled foot af the lee- 
endary bear that first led ao white mon inte this wondrous laby- 
Ainth. Tennessee bos ber tall, rocky Cumberland, with tte Lockout 
Mountain; Florida, ber mirrorilie lakes; Mississippl, her grandly 
eweeging namesnke; Maryland, ber Cheanpeake Hay; New Tork, 
her alde of the leaplag Niagarn; Uteh, her Great Salt Lake; Wye 
milog, her Yellewetons Fork; California, her Yoramite: yet our 
beloved aleter State i= proud af ber Mammoth Cave, 

But aur guilds, with bla double lantern, agels mores forward: 
we nue follow, On ond on we gn, anhesitatingly; for we feel aurea 
le knows the way, though for a long distance he says but Nitle— 
leaves Ga to Wonder aimice, A jacollar feeling crea over 
1a, aince we have voluntarily turned) oer ores from the light of the 
world and entero) a region of perpetual darkness, bout mot a feel 
ing akin te fear, We feel) sore no formidable parson or beast fs 
here te malest wa; for that “big iron gate,” near the entrance, has 
dowhtleas been Kept locked more than half a centary., Unless an 
earthquake should jostio this terrestrial ball, we appretiand po dan 
per Whatever of the structures clving war and engulfing wa; far the 
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Whole cave gems upbeld by gigantic plllare and massive walls 
and covers! by an eternal arch of limestone. For a long way mast. 
of the passage is rery merrow and the emooth overhead celling 
low we have to retails o stooping posture to protect our leads, 
Thus We pass through Hutchin's Marrowsa, the Valley of Humility, 
Wlew the Seotchman’s Trap (a huge rock on corner), go through 
Bochanon's Way, and other places of interest. Eome of these nar 
row paths ore walled 06 each ide by loose stones, the work of [f- 
dustricus minere in the early Watery of the cave—a allent teat 
mony that “thelr works do fellow them.” Not soon aball we for- 
ect Grecian Dend avrenie, where we most walk stooped so low 
oar heide are entirely Bidden in front of our bodies The guide 
cried oot: “Againal Ee law fo deface he ceiling!" So we are 
enréefal not to bunip tery hard (do not want to violate the aw, you 
koow), <Agalo he cantlons ws: “Don't leave the poth ond get 
Toot!” (Tt te impoealble to leave the path bere.) ‘We are foclined 
to call thie and several other low, narrow posaages & combination 
of “ Fat Man's Misery " ana “ Tall Man's Miser.” 

But here the walls siddenly recede. The palhwar leads geotly 
howoward «a few feet: the celllng ia greatly elevated; and we Gad 
ourselres in the large and moet welcome hall of “ Great Hellef "— 
cefiainly an appropriate nome for the awilet from these Narrows. 
Without Walling for special summons from the guide We bere 
“straighten our aplien aod enjoy the hixury of a full breath.” 

We now reach the Rotunda, sald to be femediatels under Mam- 
moth Cave Hotel. Sixty feet above oe la “the grand arch which 
forma the roof af this lmmenge hall, broken Into folda and frets 
of great beauty along the upper margin. The celling ls one great 
expanse of whitish limestone, uneapported by pillar or column, 
and ja formed by the Junction of two Large avenues Which at last 
tike shape a2 one's eyes become accustomed to the gloom. That 
great avenue to the right le Awinben arenwe, and will take tos to 
tltns to be seen ln the cave. To the left stretches away for miles 
the Main Cave, a wonderful avenue of great belght and width." 
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(Cayo Manual) The Britannica mys the Moin Care ia “from 
forty to three hundred feet wide and from thirty-five to one bon 
dred and tweatr-ire feet high,” and contalns eereral vast rooms, 
gach as the Rotunda, the Star Chamber, and the Chief City—tha 
latter with an area of two acres ond covered by a vault ane boo: 
dred and tweotr-dive feet bleh. 


If. 

Soon te find ourselyes gazing at a striking example of natura! 
mimlery—" masses of [limestone hanging down Ike hama, shogl- 
ders, and sides of bacon™ from tha celling of what le known aa 
Bacon Chamber. This “bacon ts more densely crowded than Io 
most of our smokehouses; but os the larg: kettlo in the ceiling la 
inverted, we infer ther do not core to hove us Stop and ding, Now 
we are io Ofd Pellows' Hall, fret looking at Ite bomesome moni 
mant of stones, then Whiting oor eyes toward the three large Moka 
eonpled tagether on the calling. dlatinct aa if made and placed 
there by one of the five lonely “odd fellowa™ (bachelors) In aur 
crowd. [oe an adjacent apartment our attention la called to some 
*doughnuta”™ on the celling. One of our bachelors, poealblr wan- 
dering if they will be bis only accessible food in the Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, mournfully aska, “Are fhe dougkhuuts baked?!" to which tha 
fulde calmly replies: “T doughnnt knew." 

Tender ia fhe Atlantic Cable, another peculiar atalactiile forma- 
an, reaembling o massive rope stretched Magonally acroas the 
entire overhead ceiling: then «a similar representation of the Alle 
gheny ond Monongahela Rivera, aa they unlte to form the Ohin 
iver. We have entered the extensive River Hall, whose subter: 
Tinein Witers “come fo one knows whence, fow mo one knows 
whither, and emerge fo one knows where” While admiring o 
boontiful cliff alxt¥ feet blah, oor attenthen bs called to on foointed 
pool, far beneath us, guarded by iron milling. In consequence 
of its sullen water and great depression ft la called tho “ Deod Sea." 
Nanur here, tn 1881, was found a nataral mushroom bed, which sug- 
gested the artificial apes in Anduboo avenue, which folled for want 
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af proper irrigation, Had they been placed here amid the perpet- 
Gal moleture instead of in that dry regien, the reemlt might hare 
bern a fortine to the owner. Soon we cross the noted over Strxz 
(aboot forty feet wide), on the Nataral Bridge. Here we fire 
really bebold the long-heard-of ereless feh ond crawfsh—llving 
evidence that has made nothing without a purpose. We olso 
fod cave erlckets and spiders, ol] of which, like the ereleon Osh 
and crawfish, ere White and seemingly almost traneporent, being 
forever shut in from the light of day. These sightless “Uttin 
folks * are furnished with extremely long ™ feelers.” which to some 
oxtont supply the place of eyes. In possing, we view tha placid 
waters of Lake Lethe, the Mythological] Lake of Healing The 
mud-covered Umestone ledges in this region ore unmistakable selene 
of high water. At mes the care rivers rise mpidly from torrente 
emptying into them through the oumbertess funnel-shaped sink 
holes in that vicinity, thos “forming on vast, continuous body fully 
two miles long, varying fram thirty to sixty feet In depth.” Ther 
futelde more slowly. You naturally osk bow «a party could eacape 
if unfortunately caught beyond the rivers during a euddem risa, 
By sixteen months of hard Inbor, directed by the manager, Mr, H. 
C. Ganter, a cow way (Ganter avenue) bos been opened, obviating 
this difficnliy. 

Wo are now making footprints on o beach of foe yellow mnd— 
i pleasant chonge for weory feet ‘This in the Great Walk of four 
hundred yards to Echo River, The “oelling™ ls almost ninety feet 
above, anid “most benwtlfolly mottled with black and white ime 
stones, ike snow clouds tn a wintry eky. By igniting magnesium 
we got the wonderful effect {nm its splendor; ond, enhanced by the 
caves wintry breath, we ore mode to fee] almost tke there I= a 
poesiiiiity of the feathery fakes peppering down tote our face 
from the densely banked clouds, By the ame light we have a 
magnificant view of Ghakesprare’s Gallerice—teantiful ledges or 
shelved of projecting stone mwiany feet above oa and ae hundred 
feet tn length: aleo of the large pleture of (hia great bard on the 
celling. eo digtinetly outlined as to be easlly recognized. 
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We bave reached the famous Echo River, and here {sa olce It 
thle fheot of flatboats awaiting us Consider for a moment the labor 
of tringing to this place the material for making eo]! these, ench 
of the half dozen boats being of sufficient size to accommodate 
twenty passengere. For o long me every piece of timber bad to 
be brought in by way of Pat Man's Misery. 

Eeho River! Long have | heard of It, and now 1 long for Inn- 
gidge to describe it, which language has never trembled on mortal 
longue nor tipped the point of the most gifted pen, The Almost 
ioecold stream does not appear enilen; yet tts correct [6 ao eilent 
searcely a ripple is to be seen playing upon fts placid bosom, ex- 
cept when the guide ocensionally wees his long paddle & moment 
in propelling the boot. Most of the time he slightly pushes with 
his hand against the overhead orch or the side of the nave ‘The 
smooth archwar abore ws is of dull-gray limestone, and varies in 
helght from five to thirty feet: while as to depth the water Is soid 
to vary about the same (from fire to thirty feet), ite width being 
from twenty to two bundred feet. How delightful this interval of 
repose, while for half a mile we calmly, gently, ewoetly glide over 
thesn paciiic wnters, feeling no fear, though three hundred and 
fifty feet beneath the enn’s bright rars—three bundred and fifty 
feet beneath a epray of gross or any other yeeutation, except the 
fow slight specimens of white fungus growth peculiar to the cove! 
We fool sure He who planned this wondrous labyrinth can uphold 
ite ponderaus walls; so we humbly, lovingly commit ourselves to 
Hla care, 

The marrelows echo over this stream could eearcely be exagger- 
ftei—that melodious prolongation and raplil repetition af aownd, 
Vhhrating aod reverberating along the varlowsa laiges, <llits, 
erovices. Wonderful, eublime! The guide strikes the water or 
gig of the boot with Gis poddle, The blow sounds Ike an im- 
mite gun ar cannon, which is answered by another, then an- 
other. Again and again, and on, fe is reprodiced, until ft 
aonnde [ke armed farces engaged in deadly comial. When this 
has slowly died away in the dletance, the guide glree a succeemton 
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of musical tomes, which [ntermingle and have a pleasing effect on 
the aor ae they poss throughout the dark tunnel. Then follow 
everal good old songs by our little party, bod: by the clear, sweat 
Talce af Trice, Though but few are alnging, and most at 
them very softly, the sound would Indicate a magnificent chair of 
i hundred or more. If a thousand such yoleee above grownd 
could expand thelr volume in the eame degree indicated by this 
little band burted ao far beneath the earth's rustle crust, surely the 
vibrations of thean same aweet o]d songs of national renown— 
"Suwonne: Rirer;:” “Ben. Bolt;" "On the Banks of the Walwsl 
Par Away:" “Old Kentucky Home;" * Sweet Br and Byr:" “ Home. 
Sweot Home,” cie.—would almost reach the Appalachian Mon- 
tuning, rebound therefrom and strike the craggy heights of the 
stong-ribbed “ Elockles " with euch force os to eentter thelr melo 
work ws thie is not directed by ow Hond divine! 

Leok! Yonder too detent Ught—a londing in Purgatory! Wa 
do not desire to jand there; but if we will follow implicitir the 
directions of our guide, no evil shall betide, Orpheus colling Bury: 
dice from purgatory ila hero vividly represented by Sirs, Brown, 
Tt seeme the entire cavern is tn sympathy with the gofortunote, 
Gnd hands down fram cliff to clit, in plaintlyve tones: “ Eurydico, 
Burydics, Buarydice!™ The ceiling ia here = low wa have to bow 
aa low ae Poaelhlo—almoat Me down in the boat—to poss through, 
aren in the of low water, Tha mystertoud light ta held by a wel- 
come Vieltor—the man who haa brought our iinner; bot we shall 
fot eat kere, On we snl], aod sooo land af Recky Inlet. Pasalng 
through Minnehaha Valley, we soon entor Cascade Hall and laten 
a few moments to the melody of the cascades, whose “laughing 
waters fail and “break into [quid peario on the leigen Pose 
tng Welllngton'’s Galleries, we quench our @hirat at Dripping 
Apring, whose waiter genily trickles from a pecullar staloctlte, 
called. from its shiupe ind appearine, the “ Broken Heart.” Poem 
[ng through the Infernal Regions, Pluto's Dome, Old Scratch Hall, 
Serpent's Hall, liman's avenue, aod wp the rugged HItl of Fa- 
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gue, We Welcome a full breath at Nebraska Bead, where many 
Fearé ago the Nebraska Pree Association really assembled, We 
eo throngh Rallrood Tunnel, Here confronts us the Great Eaat- 
efi—in enormous stone, the unique resemblance of af oman 





ti, 

We ralse our eyea toward the [reecood colling of the Jusily re 
nowned Vale of Flowers. “Cleveland's Cabinet ond Marion's ive- 
ned, each ane mile long, are adorned (at intervals) by mrriada of 
eypeum roaelies and curiously twieted erystala” Dsecriptlons of 
some Of theae formations have been overdrawn; a@till, we are 
charmed by the striking resemblance of these fair, eryataliino flow- 
ere to those that bod, bloom, aod sweeten the air With thelr fra- 
~rance. Among these prpsom froteltes We find some resembling 
mimmeath chrveinthemoams, large fe a inrer pinte, while other 
tear a sfiT] closer resemblance to the white Illy, with its wawlike 
petols gracefully curling back from ite distinct center of yellow. 
Ag expressed in tha Cave Manual: “Wo wonder bewildered under 
symmetrical arches of fifty feet span, where the fancy ie charmed 
by the natural mimiery of every flower that grows in gurden, for- 
eet, or prairie, from the nodding poney to the faunting hellanthas,” 
Each rosette is mate wp of sountieas brows crystals, each tiny 
oryetal in iteelf a etudy. All ia virgin white, except hers and there 
a pate of gray Limestone, or a spat bronzed by metalic stan, or 
if We purposely “vary the lovely monotony” ty turning chemical 
Ughts fof different colors). We admire the effective grouping 
dona by Nature's skillful finger. Here ie o preat Floral Cros 
{aborts ws), made by o made Of stone rosettes; while form! core: 
nets, Clusters ond wreaths and garlands embellish nearly every 
foot of the celling aod walla" The “Last Rose of Sommer.” do 
pleted on the celling of o large room, is ceriainiy “ loft blooming 
alone” (ike some of the folr maidens of oor party). To Alferent 
portiona of thie erystaliineg conservatory many fancifal names 
have been gives, such az“ Flora’s Garden,” “ Mary's Bower,” " Vale 
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of Diamonds” “Marble Hall," “Walls of Glory,” “Chorlotte’s 
Grotto,” «tc. DOlmmond Gages resembles the most intricate gauze 
drapery bodeched with myriads of Wamenda Tou can Imagine the 
improvement here tide by the magnesia light when you think of 
ite effect on an oflinary tableau, The ceiling almost throughout 
thts delghtful vale la much tower than in most of the avenues. 
This seems mich more ike diving arrangement than a mere ™ benjr 
pen ao.” Think of t—the mow clouda on o calling ninety feet 
high, wo distance can leod |ts anchontment; while these crrstaliine 
beatties are ao low we enn @asily observe the intricacy of their 
formations, cambinations, and groupings! It je with effort we 
keep our eovelous fingers from plucking af lenst o petal from 
these exqulelte formations, bat etrict reatrictions strictly restrict. 
Too much of this bas already been fone: bai, boppily, “ the eub- 
tle forces of mature are al work to tend what man has marre].” 
Bint what ls that? Look! Bebold the welcome dinner table’ 
Viands of olmost every variety, well cook), and abundant enough 
for a party thrice os large—a falr sample of the excellent fare 
at Mammoth Cave Hotel. “With appetites whetted by vigorous 
exercise and the bracing cave alr,” we joyously (by po means 
ellentiy) gather around the weleoome repaet, eo neatly arranged on 
a long, high, wooden table by the man who permitted his lighi to 
“eo shine ™ for ws at Porgatery Landing. 
There are gray ond white raise and mice in this looallty, with large 
baek eyee—=not blind. They are sapposed bo go to the outer world 
for sustenance: but when our gilde whe adalted what these little 
animals lived on, he sald, “ Cheastoute"—that la, Jokes furolshed 
by guides and rieltora. He eaye these jokes are esential to the 
well-being of the visltora, for “everybody that comes Into the ove 
gets down in the moath.” Here le a meee of large Hanging Rocks, 
one called “Sulelde Rock” (Lt has hanged Iteelf). Now we enter 
Fly Chamber, on whose calling atd walla are “myriads of tiny 
erystals of black grpeom about the size of a howss fy" The re 
semblance: le go striking, ond the alght so forcibly rominie oa of 
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many ltehene and dining rooms wo hare soon, it in net our plea 
ure to tarry here very long; at least, we will not dine here tela. 
Passing several Interesting ecenes, We gan 8 Moment at a pecul- 
for stalagmite, termed the “April” Ita top bears striking resem 
blance to a large, brown human faco; and tha guide positively op- 
cures WA it ia the head of a man, not nm womon, Belng asked whr, 
he replica: “Because the month ie closed.“ Even if lt wera ao 
woman, wonder If be thinks aie would keop her mouth open after 
having served aa anvil a term of several conturies, Typical of the 
“hammering ™ received by many a woman all her life, this pro 
trate figure la belmg constantly pelted In the face by drops of cold 
water from & giant atalactite hanging above, as if prood that he 
hat eubjugated her aod determine] to retain bis dominion, Who 
wonders at the poor “ creature's Kkeeplag tha mouth cloned T 

For 4 long distance we have been treading the treacherous path- 
Way, Blippery Elm atreet, forcibly reminding oa of the many dan- 
geroae places in life, where we minat take heed lect we fall. Fone 
hich Canyon, or Shin arene, is one af those pecollar gorges, or 
ravines, woahed out by the gurgling waters, then petrified, and [a 
perbape two hundred yards long, about two feet wide, and Just doop 
enough ta saaire the peleeirian that ita twa pames are appropel- 
ate, rendered decidedly mare ao by the aplintery rocka Juttlog 
from [te upper edges. In treading thie“ narrow way ™ We ore cure- 
ful not to DeAgure thése splintery borders. 

into the Plne—o small opening In ow ledge above os—the guide 
theows some ignited subsiance, ond the swetion is = great wa 
hear the roaring of of the beet stove fone Into a almilar opening 
he throws, dingonally, a lighl, whlch seems to be lostantly extin- 
guished, Some one remarkea: "The Ught went oot” The guide 
replies: “No; the light went in.” In a moment we seo it shining 
from another window some distance away. Into one of these al: 
jacent cavern halls he now tosses 2 large red ght. Wo watrh it 
a moment, then move on. “Look st that Indian camp fire!” says 
oe of our crowd. We turn and look “away tn yoader™ oni oon 
apparently oa large red fro and Mr, Sharp walking teleurely to 
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front of 1, Seemingly as wmooncerfed and contented aa if he had 
decided to go info winter quarters there, Through which littis 
Window he crept in leaving of returning to the rest of oor party, 
T am not able to say, 

Rainbow Walls are striped with diferent colors, necording to tho 
grata, but indistinct The gulde courteonely announces, “Tf any 
of yoo desire to go driving. bere ore some oolla.” pointing to about 
@ pound of rool “olght pennies” lying on o Pock. The Trhimg's 
Retreat—o diemal offset fio the cave—tls pointed out to os; but 
although we are pow on ackoowledged set of “tromps.” we core 
not to retreat thither. Look at that large oval pebble, fifteen or 
twenty feet bong, called the “Egg” (Hoos Ege). Near {t is tha 
Table—a hoge, Sat stene—on which the guide seyps we may serve 
the Egg. Leaving the wild, rugged poms of El Ghor, we mecend 0 
long stone stalrway our leader colle “Jecob's Ladder.” pointing ta 
tha “angele” aeceniding tt. Here we enter one of the covo's chief 
wonders—Mary's Vineynrd (sometimes called “Martha's Vine 
rard). <A strango stalactite, three inches In diameter, collied the 
“Grapeving,” wiode fram foor te celiing, “siround it ore countless 
fiddle of calclum carbonnte coated) with black oxide of lron, which 
Bimdiate clusters on clusters of Imeclous grapes (both as to alee 
and colors), gleaming with varied tints through the dripping dew. 
No covetous hand ts permitted to plock thls subterranean vintage.” 
(Manta) (But we “do mot ke sour grapes,” you know.) Of 
the “wine” (pure water) fowlng abundantly trom that wall of 
grapes into a large beer kag and into a pool below tho wall we ore 
kindly tavited to partake “without money and without priee." We 
do a0, and all become [ntoxicated—not with the jauice af the grape, 
howerer, bat with the grandeur of the scanery, A natural-looking 
olive and slice of lemon are imbedded among the gripes, While the 
waiter from above constantly trickles over them, keeping all the 
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We next enter Washington's Hall—n eomewhat otrevlar room 
hundred feet (a ite greatest diameter. Here we are remlided 
more forcibly than ever that We are treading the path of the oa- 
thomas; for here are #9 many monumects of loose wtopes in honor 
of different cities, States, ond notions, bollt by reprecenialives 
from each Here we erect one in honor of Georgie Robertson 
Christian College, have the nome eut on stone, anil place on the 
Moanwnent a catalogue of the institutlon, The beautifal Spowball 
Room next gives ua a grand reception. In the language of the 
Manual: “fte calling ta thickly dotted wlth hemispherical masses 
of cnowy Epa, eich belng tro to ten Inches in diameter, 
The effect te as if a crowd of merry schoolboys hod fung a thoo- 
andl snowtalls ngainet the celllng, which stuck there as mementod 
of thelr gpart.” The grandecr is soperh when [ituminnaied with 
mogouesium. Next, Vibration Hall, over Marion's avenue. The 
wonderful vibrations are like the roaring of a train or the low, 
eal murmur of walling winds. The Strawberry Hed (with tte 
etone frult), the Ghort, the Prohibition Platform, Si. Cecilia's 
Grette, the Cruciiz, Gumdrep Ceiling, the Mandolin, Popearn Cell- 
foe, Trifhe's Font ete., we mist pase without comment, and Unger 
but a moment at the Dental Offce, whose ceiling looks ifke o moss 
Bf extracted teeth, Thotieinds of nites are Chronghout the cave— 
Bone. carved With linites of stoned; others, omocked on the cellling 
te “ye olden Himes” of tallow condos, 

Stiddenly leaving this “matchless falryland,” we find ourselves 
Wearlly tolling op the rigged steens of Rocky Moufitain, anconsly 
Wondering how fur to the top, We tmoust walk over rocky frag: 
Mente tossed in wildest confusion, impeding the progress of wa, 
weary, but determined, pedestrians, On and on, upward and on- 
ward, higher and higher, and sill higher, puffing and blowlng, 
Pulses beating foster, faces growing redder—"How for to the fopr™ 
On we go over multiplied thousands of Joore rocks, carefully oveid- 
ing the deap gorges andor and beclde we. Here ls o place steeper, 
atitl etooper, Up we go tor the friendly ald of our gulde, Now! 
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The summit ta renchead, Left we breathe, Ample breathing rom 
is afforded wa in thia hall of tecredible dimenslone—Coll’s Re- 
tunda—an large ad & good-elzed yard, This le said to be not very 
far from the earth's surface, a6 verified by large Wocks of sand- 
atone, lao by the Bact that the rumbing of the rotlrand train 
overhead is sometimes ntidibls. Diem) Hollow we gauze ood 
throw stones, but do not venture, [t looks ike it might be 
“hounted.” Cleopatra's Needle ls & Very peculiar Malagmite, 
translecent, and pointed at the top. Mere le the Maalsiromi—a 
Toonstrous pit into which the guide permite vs, only one at a ime, 
to guze a moment, while he eootiously holds oor hand. We are la 
Croghan's Hallo very long room elxty feet wide ond thirty-five 
high, with teautiful Starfish center overhead, This ls regarded 
m2 the terminus of Mammoth Cave, Here we drink from the bean 
tifnl apring Whose watera are gentiy handed down from a cluster 
of large stalactites, ane of which te called the “Blarney Stone.” 
Thiz we modeatly kiss, as have thousands of pe before our own— 
not that we expect thereby to receive the mythological blesalng, 
bat simply for the novelty of the eostom, (Be ft remembered, 
please, that each one’s lip icing are washed awny by the conatant 
flow of water from above,) We have been buried from daylight 
five and a half hours, and have walked olne mille. 

Mow we siart back to where the grass waves near the nodding 
ferns ood the bird sloge sweetly to lta mate. Our guide says be 
"con't tell jokes backward:” so we lose oo time onii] we ore 
Kindly led into Nelson's Tdscovery. Thia dlamond conservatory 
Foo cap apprectate only by ignliing one of thosn splendid Mehts 
with sparkitng jewels, In places resombilng massoa of gold dust; 
in others, looking aa if thickly sprinkled with small, glittering 
ilamanite! We fall to visit that noted “realm of empty dark- 
Hees,” the Mammoth Dome, which Is enid to be “aa wonderful a 
acs as any in thie roglon of ellence and eternal] nigh" Accord. 
ing to the Manual, the ordipary ghia of lard ol] of miner's oll 
suspended from oné of the ledges reveal “ oelther floor, wall, sor 
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Toot of that aolemn domain,” whose dimensions ore estimated by 
Gh of chemical lights to be “about four hundred feet {tn length, 
ene hundred and fifty in greatest width, and tarying fram alghty 
Ea on2@ hondred and fifty feet, ond more, ln height” containing 
* tumbling caturnct higher than Ningom, though of slender size." 
The walls appear to be curtained by alabaster drapery, hanging 
in vertical folds that vary in gizo from o pipestem to o saw ing; 
ond thesp folds aro decorated by heavy fringes ot intervala of 
about twenty feet Six mnzaive “colossal colomns, elgkty feet 
high by twenty-five in dinmoter, stand in o eamicircle, flanked by 
pyramidal towers.” ‘Thess form part of the Egyptian Temple. 

Frem Bandit Hall we wind ond ecromble our way up ond among 
Kentocky Cliffs via the reoowoerd, the notoriois Corkocrew, tho 
exit from Hiver Hall (thanks to the ingenious bonds thet bove 
eonstrocted wooden ladders beading up the steepest ports). Some 
of the very slonder ones of our party furnish amusement for tho 
rust by squeezing themeclves through oa very small ond somewhat 
elrenior winitow or opaning—" gop in the wall” of this monstroe 
lty. tt te with considorobln effort on the port of themeslves aod 
gulde—puffiing and blowing, Inching one side at atime, We laugh 
till we cry at the ludicrous seme. Ono of our number, being some- 
What long of well es slender aod “Sharp,” in winding among the 
various turns and crevices of the Corkecrew, enys he has mat him 
self o time or two; but, not recagnizing himesif, thought he had 
met another man. Down the rugged, recky slopes we wend our 
Why, On ecarcely step any more until we pasa through the Tron 
Gate to the entrance, Here (8 P.M) we find that Phoebus, aa if 
Weiry awaiting our return, has departe, leaving oar good-nlent 
kle te be dellveread by the twilleht bree. Up the hill to the 
hetel, where we hurrlelly bathe our faces, then are Invited in our 
eave sulte to the welcome Gining room, of Whose pare treasures we 
gladly partake, Erelong we are in our roomie In the third story, 
embrited in the loving arms of Morpheas, preparatory to our me- 
anderings oolong the Shor Route tomorrow. Until then, good 
night 
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Haring our bodies refreshed by “nature's sweet resterer,” we 
break our faat and start on eur second day's ramble, 

At the caves yawning month we again fora moment watch and 
the eryutal water ag it “trickles down with perpetual 
mie ™ from the midarch, ferty feet above, “sounding agala 
and agli in mimic @choed from the walle and roof aroind,” 
then creeping from our alight thraugh crevices In the floor to jain 
some underground companion stream, Obeylng the summons of 
oor guide, we again enter the dark recesses of this tremendous 
cavern, and for some distance retrace the seme Norrows, with 
thelt rode walls of loose rocks compactly piled by the maltpeter 
timers of 1812—relics of thot deadly comiot. [no the Rotunda and 
other open epaces are afl] to be seen remains of leaching vote ond 
nee) in porlaly prepiring vost quantities of gunpowder tweed in 
the War of 1812 A few oz trocks, now hardened into a Elnd of 
oione, sf9)]] clearly show the shape of the cloven hook IE le forte. 
mate that amen taed by the minera did not hate to go os for oo 
Shin atrenue and Feat Moon's Misery. They did mot enra for Gre 
das Bend avenue—iid not seriously object to stooping. 

We enter Bat avenie, where In fall and wiater the walla are 
blackened by thousanda of bate clinging together, [ibe ewarms of 
beet, and sometioes saspended in great “clumps” from the cell 
ing. Te is stated that at a alogle catch one night, during ono of 
thelr winter slecps, Profeseor Call captured sit hundred and sev= 
onty bate, most of which were corried to the National Museum, 

Poussing the Pigeon Boxes, We enter the Church (about elghty 
feet In diameter by forty feet high), with ite natural polplt or 
enilory {0 ledge of rocks about trenty-fire feet bleh). Preeebers 
of renown have here talked of the Savior, and large nudiences have 
flied these mystic walle with songs of pralee, Menr thle is i real 
Christmas tres, placed here in 1887, apd on Jf sti]] hang many 
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carde apd inbela, Posing many places of loterest, we stop ani 

gace [n wonder on oa gumber of gigantic staloctito-stalagmite un- 

lona, wach aa Post Oak Pillar, Elophants’ Heade (with thelr 

“trunks checked,” as the guldoe says), the Old Armchair, Pompey 

and Cagar, and the Pillars of Hercules, The inttor ja a great 
| Matted weries of columns, Whoee obfect seems to be fin Support the 
| world of rock above. All these aged aentinela appear to be keep 
ing no sharp Jookout for the proceedings of their bear melghbor, the 
Bridal Altar, They have alrendy witnessed a docen real Weddings 
poder this triune arch, begioning with the ane in which the roung 
lady had promised her mother she would “never marr a man oo 
the force of the oorth” She woe falthfiul to her promises. The 
guide soon points to splendid ropresentations of hornets’ pests on 
the wall, and earo: “" Gorneis’ Neate—next thing after Bridal 
Altar?" Podnting to the Old Armchair, he oaks us the nome of the 
qunetion of the stalactite and stalagmite. We know not; oo he 
telia us: “ Mighty Tight” Here le the long Sender, hazardous 
looking projection calle] the * Lover's Leap "—loulMles his last 
leap. (Wonder if the Bridal Altar saggested the name.) Sul- 
flew it‘'to soy, tt is oo the brow of the Pill of Difficulty; ond the 
laap. tf mada, is almost eare to prove fatal Lover, beware! Look 
before you leap! You had bebter first throw on the light then 
look downward, stl) downward, and bebold thet = wild ond tu- 
multuousiy grouped mass of recks™ to that diana) abyss, which 
ja the tanding of o “teap in the dork.” { repeat the warolog: 
Count the cost: look before you lenp! Here is Elbow Crevica—o 
long. sarrow opontog fo “the faoe of the solid rock.” Throngh it 
we wand our way, slogle file, prolably wo bondred yurds, all the 
while carefal oot to moar with our clbows the stone walls, whlch 
ore “wrinkled and folded in many fontastic woys by the watorn 
which have long since ceased to flow here” We corefolly peep 
into Rebekab's Well; them over the ragged edge toto Joseph's Pit; 
then up into Napoleon's Dome, under which is the Dining Table— 
@ bugs block of limestone detachod from the colling obove. We 
pass many oovelties, and at Annette's Dome our cars are erected 
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by the ineassant song of a ttle waterfall, leaping from a preci ples 
of almcet eaeveniy feet to reinforce the Waters of Lee's Claterh. 
Wo pase throagh the Ballroom, (ie eee a Mone resembling a 
woman's Profle. The ortliet hos been severely criticlaad for de 
parting from mntire—Aer maith is Qonéd. Eo here la another 
instincte ln which woman @an “ keep her mooth shut,” even if mon 
does have to po two of three hondred feet undergroond to find 
cach @ genial companion. He should oover regret bis efforts, if 
he at lest succeeds in petting the one he wants. Young man, if 
you wont a companion who will permit you to always have Four 
own way and will pot “jaw back," come to Mammoth Cave. How- 
ever, You may expect her ta keep a “cold shoulder” turned toward 
you; to be very dork; to be a deaf mite, blind, and With a lewrt 
of stang, Hare are the Standing Rocks, which the galde maya are 
Tike eartaln Pereone—"“etnck op.” Listen!’ The regular ticking 
of an underground thmekeeper, the Water Clock—a minute water- 
fall eomewhers hidden tehtnd the necks, where, drop ly drop, the 
aetonda are comnbed to ue—ie hundred and az to the mingte 
(You se? Where woman keepe ber mouth cloged [i seeme that. 
eveo ime can run faater,) 


FL 

Rome of these avenues Bind around, forming pecullar ture and 
angles. In this unique arrangement la found the noted statue of 
Martha Washington, & marreboge [lesion bearing a striking re 
femblance to a life-size) plaster of Parie statoe (profile!) of thet 
distinguished lady maunted on high pedestal. 

To oar right i¢ the Glant's CoM™n—a monater cetoched 
fram. tie wall and very mich the shape of a bearial casket 
Length, forty-five feet; width, from twelrée to Oifteen feet: helght 
G(ebteen feet: eetlinated weight more than two thousand tons Now 
we poss the Acute Angle, where this loag aveowe turns so suddonily 
fe to make an angie of only about sixty degrees—a wonderful turn 
for a eweeping river, especially underground. We aster the two 
®tone eatinges, roofless, billt of smooth, sqaare stones neatly lald 
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in coment, where for a while some consumptives iwelt, hoping 
thus to effect a core, bot only hastening (heir death. 

Now we are to behold the crowning glory of today's walk—the 
colobrated Star Chamber. Seated a5 a long beth, we quiefly reat, 
while the guide prepares for the tableau. With our lights be 
slowly dimppeara inte a elde avenue, leaving o kind of twilight 
to gently creep over ua. Darker and darker it grows. But look’ 
Yonder le a #tar in the distant sky; another, and another; now 
there are many. Look! The miniature firmament ie studded 
With thease glittering jewels. And yonder ia a comet, the first wae 
Teive @@en for fear. Look bow [t stretches halfway weroes that 
Forniraus streak of sparkling diamonds, the Milky Way, Which 
now tf clearly sen fo the dim digiance! OF. what a dark cloud ia 
rising! Faster and faster It approaches (let our roof does not 
leak, ond we are not afraid): darker and darker lit grows. Now 
the entire fooe of Che mlniatere sky ja covere!. ©. the blackness 
af the impenetrable gloom when avery reetige of Ught la taken 
from ws! How cold we gre becoming’ Our feet and hands almost 
ache; our bodies are becoming chillel. Surely this is akin to the 
Egyptinn darkness thot could be felt. But no tempest assails wa. 
This apparent storin clond Is passing around. A star ie peeping 
throuch the rifted clood. Tt is followed by another, and #1] an- 
other. The enteway of glory has again ewing back on [ts binges, 
ond the star-spingled ranlt ia again gleaming above. What time 
in it? The watebes of the pedestrians are with the hotel clerk; 
the guide ie gpooe with his; aod the Water Clock we hove left for 
behind us How ain We know the ime? Listen! The chicken, 
thot fatthfu! monlter, telle wa it le almost day. Another replies: 
“Tea, nearly day.” Look eastward! A gray etresk near the ho- 
rizon! It stowly grows wider fod becomes Ughter. The chickens 
rrossure tim doy is dawning. The [ltile calf bas aroused from tts 
Humber, feels bonely, and calle lta “ma:" and, motheriike, abe re 
plies: “Ma!” The little house dog Is trying to arouse the nelgh- 
bors, bat becomes too offclous, recelves a blow from bio master's 
rod, and goes off howling and yelllng. The chickens still remiod 
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to day is at bond = lt is growing lighter and lighter. Yonder we 
een the rising ooo, Onward he marches, ind af his approach the 
stores and comet withdraw their light ond permit his brighter 
beams to relgn supreme. 

With thanks to our mimic guide and with beorts Glled with 
deaper gratitude to the omalpotent Giver of all thess wonders, wa 
turn baek from thie end of the Main Cave, more fully reallaing 
how little we know, [Of there la such grandour in thls {llualon, 
What of the grandeur of the ron] glory of earth and heaven! 


¥IL. 

Reluctantly leaving the enchanting Star Chamber, with its 
epurkling vault three bondred feet long and eighty high, We retrice 
our war to the Giant's Ooffin; then throogh another avenue to the 
Woden Bow] Reom: thence down oa fide atene atalrway called the 
“Eteepea of Thme.” Here the railing and some of the rocks ore all 
the year covered with a emowewhite fungus growth, whose dense 
patebes of Jong Albers look very much like tho whitest cotton or 
wool ‘hear shreds are meld te be sometimes o foot or more in 
length, ond they certainty give to the Bteepes of Time the appesr: 
ance of antigulty. At the bottom of this rustic stalrway, entering 
Oil Hall, we ore confronted by the rude representation in stone of 
A smell ow! quintiy parched upon a high ledge. Though he seems 
to be sole praprictor of the establishment, and though bile vialtora 
are All perfect strangers to him, he modestly refrains from asking 
Ha that impertinent “owl queetion; “ Who—whoe—who—who are 
youT™ The glide eulegises him, asying: “He la tile, bat owl 
right.” Beneath ia & beawtiful apring, and the guide claims to bo 
obje to tell exactly bow much water [t affords every week—iuet 
to o quark. A surprieed listener ake: "How much?" Ho re 
piles: “Two pinta” 

The Lover's Hetreat consists of two long. narrow, pornilel ave. 
noes, at right angles with the ones we are trareling, ond jooming 
of im the dim distance we itmow oot whither. Eoon we ranch 
what te enlled the “ Devil's Kitehen,” When asked if Hie datuni« 
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Majesty is a good cook, the guide replies: “Tf suppose ao, from hie 
large wumber of boarders.” 

Te our rambles through thle wonder world we see tarlous ero 
teaque reaemblances on walls and cellings—some, (i the peculiar 
shapes of the rocks; othera, only tn outlines—Pat Girl, Hen and 
Chickens (small chick perched on ite mothers back), Glant and 
Giantess Toselng the Raby, the Couple Dancing the " Twoatep™ 
(while Jenlousy stands aghast with back turned, as If In dieguat), 
large Stone Face, the Moon, and many, many others. Aa to the 
representation of special figures and Mowers, sometimes the re 
somblance is very striking: but at ather times vivid powers of 
imagination mist be emplored—aomething Uke tracing outlines 
dn barning coals of in clouds. We ore now down io the very “ Ke 
gion of Pitg ond Domes: " and alnce thero is moch similarity In 
thelr structure ond appearonce, 1 will make only a general allu- 
dion to @ fow of the most noted, such os Minerva's Dome, Side- 
andidie Pit, Washington's Pit and Dome, and the so-called “ Bottom 
less Pit,” which hoa boen momsured at lost and found to bo one 
hundred and thirty-five feat deep: while Shelby Dome, just over 
Ik io one bapdred and forty-five feet hlgh, making a pit, or dome, 
of almost three hundred fest. Over the Bottomless Pit la a agh- 
stantial wooden bridge, called the “ Bridge of Sighs." [kt oontaine 
no hidden trapdoor, ae did the Oriental one; bot whilo passing 
over we could ecarcely keep [rom quivering to think of the posal- 
bility of such, These are " vertical shafte that pleroe through all 
levels, from the wppermost galleries, or even from the sink Boles, 
dows to the lowest floor.” aod are called “pite™ of “ domes,” ac- 
carding to the position corupled by tho observer. They aeem to 
widen at the bottom and taper off foto w cones! top, “ike the 
serples of some majesth: temple of silence and night.” Their 
* Pageed Walls are futed anal folded In ways indescribable.” Ao 
aanctioned by the Manual, every Indleation Is that this is the bed 
of a eubterranean stream of aratem of rivera, a aretem of oarerts 
having become one intricate thyrinth The appearance ia that 
the mighty billows have carved the granite Into naturel tunnels, 
spouting borne, fantastic archea, grottoca, ond chasms, ite roof 
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‘belng “decorated here and there by numerous stalactites;" fia 


"wills, fated and carved, aa if by some gigantic graving tool.” 

Tite forbids that we Unger. Onward we move, With rapid 
poce, bock toward the entmioce, the gullée nol even stopping to 
tell many of his pleasing jokes. Boon we are in the open alr agnin, 
trying to become accisiome| to the euliry breenes before walking 
up the Will We are taking a long, Laat, Wagering look; for we 
moet now bid adlen to Ningnr’s great rival, Mammeath Cara, whose 
marrotous grandeur We Gin never comprehend. Long la our mem- 
ortes Will timger ite rocky galleries and arched valleys; tte keoobes, 
sinks, ond pyramidal peaks; lis Grand Crossing; fis miolature 
Mingarns, with their spinsh of silvery waters: tts Umpid pools 
that have secret connection with Groen Alvar. 

Tt would hea cold, thoughtings heart that could ponder the al- 
most inconceivable immensity of this underground structure and 
not bey mere thoroughly conringed|. of the power of Him wha alone 
eould stay thoon massive walle under such wonderful pressure. 


Having mmpleted our meanierings through this wonderland, we 
nataraliy begin to nothes the many almllarities between this and 

1. In beth we most have teht Without It we cam neither ap- 
prediate the grandeur nor avald the pitfalls along our way. In 
both inetancea we muat leave the light of the world and be guided 
toy the light eapeclally prepared for ga—a light that has been thar- 
oOghly beebed, proved ta be trae and ateadfaal: ane that will endure 

hrs Git the journey. 

2. Is both we should bave a guide. He sbould carry o safe 
light, shoald walk tn that light bhmeelf, ond shoald be oogoointed 
with the way. A blind guide—one who hos no Ught or who will 
not bimaecl? walk therein—is not capaciiated to lead others. Thare 
are many ™ fale Christe.” or “ blind gatdes;” ond “ whore the blind 
lead the blind, both shal! fall tuto the ditch” We should net only 
have a guide, but should strictly follow him. A few weeks gince 
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two bord from Florence, Ala, tried golog through «care without 
a jolide, anid were lost for two days. to the erent berror af then- 
Selves and thelr porents. Many leave the great Source of heavenly 
Hght and forsake the appoloted guide, trusting to themsnives. to 
@ better or an eosier way. Such persons are merely groping thelr 
way in darkness, Wnable app moment to be engulfed in the pit of 
destruction, There are dangers mbove, beneath, aod on elther abe. 
Wo must watch avery war. 

a “The majority of persons pever start through Mammoth 
Care, and some who start become thmld and:turn back.” {Mannual, 
poge 18.) Likewise, the majority never stort on the Christian pll- 
erimage; and many who start have not the moral courage to keep 
on, but turn back to the world. 

4. In Mammoth Cave we poss through a number of low, parrow 
arenes In thet tortuogs channel called “Pat Man's Misery" 
“the walla, only elghtean inches apart, change direction aight 
times within eighty yurda, while the distance fram the sandy path 
to the ledge overhead averages but five feet. The rocky sides are 
marked with waves and ripples, as Lf running water bod been md- 
Genty petrified.” In iife we come to many lew, narrow Paces, 
where we iget pot exalt ourselves too high nor “ apread cureelres ™ 
too wide, tut mwet lay aside many of our opiniones, plane and: pur- 
poses, 

5, We'see many high places we cannot reach or comprehend. 
These, alec, shogid teach us humility. We must not be gelf-right- 
ecie—be mot wise in our own concelte Many of God's ways and 
works are beyond our comprehensian, for even the “angele deelre 
to look Into ™ thom. 

6. While watehing and admiring the grandeur overhead, we 
mit look well to where we plant oor feet. In the cave we ind 
some treacherous Focks, 48 experience theranghiy convinced ws; 
in life we often think We are stepping on eafe ground, when—lo!— 
it proves to be » treacherous rock of a bed of gulckeeand, Let on 
exominn o platform before We troat ovr souls thereon. 

T Goneerning Goth these journeys the various stories “ mus 
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sented. Howerer, tha merits of both can Ge tested; and the 
stronger and brighter the search Weht and the more critical tho 
goorch, the more beauties are decerned, 

A. The cave laa [ta vast Rotundos, ts Mommoth Dome, ond 
even {ta Chief City—that marvelous expanse, that “largest mub- 
terranaan temple im the world,” with arenl dimensions of twa 
Aires, enchanted ty utter polltude—the Chief Clty, whoae soll, 
Seam leds arch of Ilmestens, as one grant, overshadowlog canopy, 
thas withetood the shock of thousands of years. Often in life's 
wanderings we eee « vast rotunda or some other vacont hall, as |t 
wera, looming dimly before us tn the gathoring gloom. ‘Wa know 
not What to do por what is there [nm store for us, for all is dark- 
meas, But look! Our kind Guide sepa steadily forward with the 
Hebt of truth, whose rays penetrate the somber ehadews and sled 
a glorious halo on the benoiies before buried in gieom. Inde, 
this world is one vast rotunda, whose epiritunl gloom in horrible 
wotil penetrated and banished by the light of God's truth and love. 
Wherever it shines the beauty ond grandour of hls bandiwork ore 
reraalod, 

%. The old mushroom beds ip Audobon avenue are standing me 
meentios of taan's mistake tp to cultivate this funges growth 
In oné of the driest parte of the cave, In religious matters many 
ind far more eerious milatahes are made (And—jo!—*“ thelr 
works do follow them," 

10, Eyeless fish, cockets. apiders, ete—nothing mate without 
fi purpose, No tise for eres Io an abode of perpetin] darkness. 
Actially, a number of Wind visltora hive gone through thie eave. 
Birely they bad queer carloalty, (Wonder If any of tham ware 
Women.) Some church members seem blind to duty—to church 
work of every kind, even to the Sunday achool lesson, 

LL. Cave fish, ete —not only blind, but white, beragse secluded 
from light. Many eecalled “Christions™ are not only blind to 
their own interests, bat are aleo pale and dickly, because they 
keep themeaslvea from God's Weht They are foable—bove no 
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strength, cannot endure ight Turn on the search light of God's 

12. Echo River. Woe shoold be careful os to what we ear, for 
it may be often repented. If good, oll is well: bot if bad, ——! 

12, The cuve, though Silent, is furnished with qweetest muse— 
Thrations and petteriag waterfalls, Often the moat gilet Chris 
tian life tag the best Influence and is echend for and near. 

14, The cool, braclng cave atmosphera is of great advantage in 
traveling: go ore the approprinte ocostimes. Throwghout the 
Christian's fourney he should “keep cool "—be deliberate and eon- 
Hiderite; otherwise bis enemy bos the advaninge. He shoold ae 
be arrayed fo garments of humility ond obedlence—should koop 
oo thé robe of rightecumess, 

15. Mental stimulus shortens the war ond lessens fatigoo in 
Mammoth Cayo, Life's burdens and sorrows are lessened by look- 
ing for the fowers Instead of the thorns along our way—by fully 
appreciating aur favorable environments, 

14, The Snow Cloods in the cave are ninety feet bleh, while the 
baautifal freacoed arches are low enough for oa to examina thelr 
etructure, Thue nature je gulted to our convenience; and ta the 

inking, appreciative mind Gol"s arrangements are aublims. 

17. [In the cara cometimes cur lamps almost go out, and we are 
forcibly reminded of the “foollsh virging;" bot our galde trims 
the wicks, and all fe well. The Christian's (ght sometimes needs 
trimming, without which It would ge oat 

1% In Mammoth Cave we pase through Slippery Elm street: 
in the chorch “let him that thinketh he standeth take hee] leet 
he fall." 

if. In Mammeth Cave we fad immense blocks of fallen lime 
stone, detached from the ceiling overhead. Stones in God's epdirit- 
val temple sometimes actually looge thelr hold on the orm struc 
ture of Chrictianiiy and fall, and great is thelr fal 

0, Ag If guarding the dangerogs «anirance to Olive’s Bower 
Stands the Sentinel, that grand old stilactite that after centuries 
of Glow, but constant, growth bos met bis companion etalagmite, 
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and boldly, firmiy “etande ke another Atlas to hold in place tho 
world of rock above." The aged Christin stands as a nole sen- 
thal, tenderly guarding the warwarl aad boldly aapparting the 
right, 

Tn: after life, as we think of this wonderful cavern, with Ita 
golet, mrstl:e wali. fluted by deep forrows: ag. in memorr, we 
tateh the sound of [te falling waters, aod even beor the steady, 
gentle ticking of Its Water Clock; an we beor the enchanting 
wThrationsa of its Echo Hier; 28 we promenade ite spacious “ hails 
canopled by deecy clouds or studded with mimic snowhalls:" as we 
gese with wooder on its starry raolt ond watch tho little eyed of 
heaven biinking tn: beauty, we trust the spirit of love and grat 
toda may bs ours, May wo more fully than ever reall our own 
ity and our depesdeoce upon the One whose strong arm. 





= son e can uphold the ponderous walls of Mammoth Cave, 
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HOME CORNER. 


[What follows may appear to the casual reader too personal; 
but, as you see, I have placed it Jast; so, without trouble, you can 
exercise your pleasure as to the reading—may read or omit. How- 
ever, it occurs to me that “ Hearthstone Echoes” would scarcely be 
complete without a few faint echoes from our own fireside—with- 
out some expression of the heart’s impulses in its calmest, serenest 
moments, also when under the severe pressure while passing 
through the sore trials of life and carrying its heavy burdens. The 
arrangement of the “ Home Corner,” like that of the body of the 
book, is by no means chronological. Some of the pictures are not 
of recent date. That of Gen. John H. Meeks represents him at the 
age of fifty-six; Mrs. John H. Meeks, seventy-two; “ Grandmamma,” 
seventy-cight.—Author. ] 


“WHAT IS HOME WITHOUT A MOTHER?” 

Tuat “death loves a shining mark” seemed strikingly 
shown when the home of Gen. John H. Meeks. was deprived 
of its noble queen. , 

June 24, 1820; June 20, 1896—these dates mark the 
limits of her earthly career, but not‘of her benign influence. 
Our memories will ever revert to the latter date as one of 
our saddest days; for on that morn, as the sun began to scat- 
ter his golden rays around us, there was.a sunset in. our 
midst; the sun of our dear mother’s existence was steadily 
sinking behind the waves and ripples of life’s sea, to rise in 
splendor on the glory shore. Truly, hers was a life of sun- 
shine, spent casting golden beams into the lives of others. 
She was the leader of a large, influential family into the 
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good Shepherd's fold, where she continued in cheerful obe- 
dience until lovingly invited to her reward. 

Mother was not eo moch a woman of words as of deeds, 
and one of ber charming characteristics wos the quief infiu- 
ence of her noble life, Wintry winds may atrive to dislodge 
the avalanche, and fail: but gentle sunbeams will gradually 
melt the snows and cause them to forsake the mountain sida, 
So her influence, like warming beama, bod a melting, sooth- 
ing effect on hearts made cold and hardened by the storm: 
af time. Jler friends were many and sincere, their num- 
ber being limited only by the extent of her saequaintance. 
Neither did her sequaintanees wait until she was dead to 
apeak her praises. She was genial, kind, affectionate; the 
life of the family and the regulating wheel in the social eir- 
ele; always found at the post of duty; self-eacrificing, wast- 
ing her life for her friends, seeming to have no greater plens- 
ure than trying to lift the burden and brighten the lives of 
others, Wars might come, storme might rage, friends for- 
enke and foes oppress; but she was the same faithful, huom- 
Moch of her time was spent in denying herself and blessing 
athers. She would etint herself any time rather than neg- 
lect any one else, her thoughtfulness of others and forget- 
fulness of self being part of ber very nature. She was 
indeed a true heroine. Many o woman has as euch been 
made prominent in history, at the same time far lees worthy 
of the honor. 

Her untiring devotion for her ehildren was proverbial, 
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and in them she seemed to find no fault. Without lecture 
or rebuke, she controlled them in a quiet, modest way that 
won their confidence and esteem and made them shrink from 
the idea of displeasing “ mother.” (By this sweet name 
all her children called her, and it was the appropriate in- 
scription on her coffin lid.) This devotion for her own chil- 
dren and for those of us whom “ the powers that be” kindly 
permitted to become hers was sweetly and charmingly recip- 
rocated by each, and could not have been otherwise, except 
by a heart grown. cold. ‘Noted for economy, skillful man- 
agement, benevolence, and charity, her life, as it advanced, 
grew gradually more sublime, the magnitude of her worth 
not being fully realized until she had passed life’s meridian. 

Her industry and frugality were largely the cause of her 
husband’s success in life, as was for many years freely ad- 
mitted by himself. For more than fifty-five years she was 
his dear, devoted companion; and now he solemnly realizes 
the meaning of the word “bereft.” While in quiet sleep 
she was calmly breathing her last, he, with trembling voice 
and breaking heart, very touchingly said: “There lies the 
darling of my youth—Ellie, that sweetest name ever 
called. As she passes away, life to me loses its charm.” 
Yes, dear father, there will ever be a sad vacuum in your 
heart this world can never fill; and you would not have it 
filled, for you want to reserve it for her memory. The treas- 
ured home will be brooded over by a spirit of melancholy, 
but you have the comforting recollection that you have ever 
been a true and faithful companion ; that she was never once 
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neglected or illy provided for. Late in the afternoon before 
her sweet spirit left us, the fingers of nature painted a beau- 
tiful rainbow on the heavy, dark cloud in the east, which 
then suggested to me the following analogy, now so. appar- 
ent: From you the sunshine of her presence is withdrawn, 


* ‘but from the dismal cloud overshadowing your bereaved 


heart there is reflected a beautiful rainbow promise. Try 
not to gaze too much on the dark background, but spend 
more time tracing out the beautiful rainbow tints. “ When 
the roll is ealled up yonder ” at the reunion of Christian sol- 
diers, we believe that to the names “John H. and Ellie 
Meeks” you and dear, sweet mother will be ready to re- 
spond: “We are here.” We are thankful God did not bid 
us, “‘ Weep not ” (there is relief in tears), but lovingly said: 


“Weep not as others which have no hope.” While of the. 


eight noble children with whom you and mother were 


blessed, four preceded her to the other shore, four are yet 


spared to love and try to cheer you as you sadly steer your 
lonely bark. To you the remnant of the voyage will be 
cloudy and drear, and you will feel your task a hard one 
without that patient hand that, with divine aid, so long and 
so faithfully guided one of the oars; but when the gloomy 
mist grows too thick for you to penetrate, you will raise your 


’ eyes by faith and resignation and look across to the bright 


beyona, 

As the sun, after lending his golden beams to our hem- 
isphere as long as expedient, at last withdraws them so 
gently we can scarcely know the moment of their exit, so 
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was the closing of that precious life. Asa glorious, golden 
day, her life smiled away many of the clouds that otherwise 
would have been almost impenetrable. Even when over- 
powered by heartaches, she would try to drive clouds from 
the hearts of others. She always had consoling words for 
those in trouble. After the sinking sun passes from sight, 
it is reflected back, and a long, sweet twilight ensues. 
Though the sun of her existence has passed behind the bil- 
lows, there is still a beautiful twilight gladdening our 
hearts—the sweet memory of her noble life. 


“OUR FATHER.” 
“ Gathering homeward one by one.” 

Tue sad message reached us that father was dead. We 
hastened to the loved old home. They had carried him into 
the parlor; and that dear, familiar form appeared as if only 
enjoying sweetest slumber—eyes and lips closed naturally, 


hair combed in its usual way—he looked so natural. His. 


death had come unheralded, his sickness having lasted only 
twenty-two hours. He was in his eighty-fourth year when 
the reaper carried away the golden sheaf—a ripened sheaf— 
full of precious grain for the heavenly garner. Thus an- 
other beautiful life was ended, and the community was 
caused to mourn the loss of one of its oldest and best citi- 
zens. When we gazed on his noble face—so calm, so bright, 
even in death—we esteemed more highly than ever before 
the character he had always sustained: that of a strictly 
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moral, upright man, whose integrity was never questioned, 
and whose practical, good sense manifested itself to all who 
observed his ways. He was emphatically a home-loving 
man. His social life was also embellished by many noble 
characteristics, among which stood prominent his generosity 
and sympathy. Surely many of the poor should “ rise up 
and call him blessed.” It was a touching scene at Clear 
Creek Church the day of his burial—mothers lifting their 
little children in their arms so they could look into the cof- 
fin, look the last time upon the lifeless, but cherished, form 
and placid features of him who had been their friend and 
benefactor in time of need ; mothers, widows, some of whom 
had for years depended largely upon him for sustenance. 
The immense audience mournfully, but sweetly, sung 
“Some Sweet Day,” then “ God Be With You,” while sadly 
passing around and taking the final look at his face. No 
wonder on that occasion so many cheeks, besides those of his 
kindred, were bathed in tears; for many considered, as they 
said, that “the poor man’s friend was gone.” For more 
than thirty years he had faithfully filled the office of elder 


In the Clear Creek congregation. He was regarded as a 


Christian everywhere—in business, in the family circle, in 
everything; was held in high esteem by all who knew him; 
was kind and charitable to all, honored as a friend, trusted 
and respected as a citizen. 

For two years he had survived the darling of his heart— 
his amiable wife, whom he adored. No wonder he felt as if 
life had lost its charm. for more than half a century 
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mother had gladdened his life and home; and a gextler, 
nobler, sweeter spirit none ever knew. She was a woman 
of intrinsic worth—a woman of great nobility of character. 
Tenderly devoted to her home and family, she gave herself 
most affectionately to the sacred relations belonging thereto. 
Her energy and industry knew no bounds, except feeble- 
ness of health. She was quiet and unassuming, but faith- 
ful to her trust. Dear, heart-crushed father endured his 
sad trial more bravely than we expected, though he pined 
her absence—poor man !—like a moaning dove bereft of its 
mate. Ever afterwards, although often he could not speak 
her cherished name without a quivering chin and many 
times would weep bitterly, although even at the lonely mid- 
night hour he was often heard weeping or mournfully sigh- 


ing and speaking that loved name, “ Ellie,” he tried hard. 


to be submissive as possible and to carry his heart burden 
without grieving others therewith. Though in deep sorrow 
all the while, his sentiments seemed to be: 


“The night is long, but the day will break 
When the light of eternity, streaming down 
On the cross we bear for the Master’s sake, 
Will guide our steps to the promised crown. 
A little while, and the gate is passed— 
Home and heaven and rest at last.” 


Surely for this noble Christian pair there is a place in 
that many-mansioned city. The death of each spread a 
shade of gloom over the entire community. In their death 
many lost good friends; no one lost an enemy. Especially 
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at their home fireside and in the church we look with sad- 
ness on their vacant seats. But they have left as a rich leg- 
acy a good name, a noble example, a record that will only 
brighten by investigation—a spotless character which pen 
need not praise, for it is well founded in hearts and lives left 
behind. Theirs were beautiful and well-rounded lives— 
sheaves ripe and ready for the harvest. They passed the 
last ordeal supported by that beautiful faith which marked 
their course on earth and sustained them in all their trials 
and sorrows. Hope grew stronger and faith brighter as the 
time of departure drew near, for “ life’s evening usually 
takes its character from the day which has preceded it.” 
Sweet memories of these dear old people (my fondly-loved 
father-in-law and mother-in-law) will ever linger about my 
heart; and I am thankful for my association with them, 
_ for I feel sure I have been made happier and better thereby. 
Their influence will long live to brighten and to bless. 


OUR OWN FIRESIDE. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

Just fifty years ago! The aged winter king, the blush- 
ing spring maiden, and the fruit-laden summer had com- 
pleted their work and had quietly taken their exit. Sep- 
tember, as a kingly sentinel, then stood between the seasons, 
with one hand outstretched toward the blazing summer, the 
other pointing to winter’s snows. 
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Just fifty years ago! Nature was preparing her rich robe 


of yellow and scarlet, with a background of tinted green; 
her downy sycamore, her black gum, her poplar, her sugar 


tree, her sumac, her golden-rod-—her wealth of yellow and. 
bown and red enchanted by the mellow September sun. 
Long rows of corn were waving in the sunshine and whis- 
pering secrets to the breezes, while leaves of the locust and 


walnut hung lazily from the boughs, 


“And close at hand the basket stood 
For nuts from brown October’s wood.” 

Just fifty years ago, in golden September, Rufus P. 
Meeks was born. Seventeen years and one month later he 
was “born again ”—born into the great spiritual family. 
A little past high noon on a September day—the day his 
years numbered twenty-four—he united his large heart of 
love with the one he had chosen to share with him life’s 
bittersweet ; on another September (two years later) to him 
was first applied the then strange-sounding appellation, 
c¢ papa.” 

Years speed away. Each revolution of the hands on the 
clock of life marks his age higher, higher, still higher, until 
to-day it has reached the capital “L.” The sun of his ex- 
istence has reached its zenith. He stands upon Zion’s walls 
with the sword of the Spirit, and with one hand points back 
to a life spent in God’s service, while the other is pointing 
upward toward the crown. From the summit of life’s hill 
he looks back through the long avenue of five decades, takes 


due cognizance of the many blessings along the way, now and 
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then discerning a somber cloud obscuring them, but keeps 
looking until he sees the silvery lining. Then he turns, 
looks down the slope on the other side, sees shadows and sun- 
shine, joys and tears. Quickly raising his eyes, he looks 
farther, still farther. Now he sees beyond the river the city 
of life, the golden gate, the victor’s crown, the heavenly 
home—the reward of the faithful. 

Fifty years ago, a babe in the cradle; to-day, a tried and 
trusty soldier of the cross, never, even once, having broken 
ranks or fallen out of line. Time’s rushing charioteer will 
speed the day when he will realize he is steadily descending 
the slopes of life toward vast eternity, though I trust many 
more years may be added to his earth life, rich with the 
wealth of the Father’s love. His pilgrimage will doubtless 
be checkered with many reverses. I plead with the flitting 
moments to deal as gently with him as he has dealt with his 
fainily and his fellow-men. May he continue to “ scatter 
smiles and sunshine all along the way ”’ of others and gild 
his own pathway with cheerfulness, remembering that “ to 
a good man the best things are always ahead,” and that “ the 
highest rate of interest we pay is on borrowed trouble.” 
Upon the many failings of his own loved ones let him: look— 
not with malice or impatience, but with pity, and thus 
admonish them in gentleness and affection. If at any time 
assailed by the tempter, may he conquer by a skillful use of 
the Spirit’s sword. Walking in the light reflected from 
God’s faithful mirror, he may, with tongue and pen and 
example, continue to check the sinner in his wild and reck- 
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less career by plainly, peacefully, patiently, persistently, 
and prayerfully presenting the golden gleams of gospel 
truth—the message of “ peace on earth, good will toward 
men.’ May he remain steadfast at the feet of Jesus, mak- 
ing known the Father’s love which prompted him to send to 
earth the most exquisite jewel heaven owned—the King of 
glory. - | 

When afflictions fall heavily upon him, may he never lack 
for willing hands to bathe the fevered cheek and press the 
aching brow, or for the glorious promises of Heaven to cheer ; 
and may the evening of his career be a sweet reflection of 


the triumphant day fading into life’s gentle twilight. 
“ September 18,” 1899. 


BIRTHDAY MEDITATIONS. 

Trme’s great chariot wheel still keeps spinning and spin- 
ning around and around. Watch its spokes flit by our door! 
Now, do you see? It has completed another circuit, and 
has again placed April on the throne. 

Ha! It waves at me in passing, and tells me this is my 
birthday. Sure enough, this is “April 25!” Leave me 
alone a little while, if you please, and let me reflect. Well, 
be this my consolation: My friends surely will not expect 
much of me when they learn that I was born in April. They 
certainly, will not require much of an “April f—1l.” I am 
sure they need not, for I realize too sadly that my life work 
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thus far has been small, and I fear that when it is all told it 
will still amount to but little. 

Nature keeps busy. The buds and flowers of one year ago 
have long since sunk deep into the soil to await this, their 
annual resurrection. The trees that a few months since 
changed their green for gay have since been draped in erys- 
tal beads, and in somber gladness the Old Year has taken 
up his bright inheritance of golden fruit, and, as Bryant 
suggests, has “ smiled even while drawing his last breath.” 
The New Year has stood over the grave of the Old; has be- 
decked it with dewy diamonds and gently covered it with 
whited shroud; then has turned from the scene of death to 
begin his life labor. He has already dissolved the icicle and 
the wintry snow ; has drawn the life current from the earthen 
reservoir and placed it in the veins of the dormant trees, 
bedecking them with green twigs and many-tinted flowers ; 
then has called back the gay-plumaged songsters from a 
snowless clime. 

Let me see. How many times? Yes, nine and forty 
times have I witnessed this great revolution, though the first 
few made no impression on my mind. The older I grow, 
the more rapidly do birthdays seem to come; and full well 
do I realize the speed with which they have already begun 
to pull me down the “ steeps of time.” 

The scroll of the future is not yet unrolled. I cannot tell 
whether most of its contents speak of eyes with gladness 
filled or of tear drops on the cheek. Let it remain unseen; 
it will unroll fast enough. If sadness come, I will try, 
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though with breaking heart, to meekly, bravely bear it; if 
gladness shall be the greater part, I will enjoy it all the more 
for ita being a surprise, We ore all frail creatures, like 
“loaves borne to earth by the breeses of time; bat we do 
not desire to have marked on our records, “ Nothing but 
louvres,” after we shall have fallen into our silent resting 
places. The dewdrop and the flonting bubble are little 
things, yet both reflect the eum. One soon bursts, and is 
gone; the other sinks into the soil and sends forth the ear of 
wheat to feed a hungry neighbor. Which shall we be, the 
dewdrop or the floating bubble | 

Since I think about it, my month is not ao bad, after all. 
Tt drives back the eold March breath and melts, as inte tera 
of loving sympathy, the icicles that hang like pendant spears 
from the eottage eaves, My month uneovers the littl flow- 
er’s grave, The wee beauty peepa out from beneath ite 
mossy quilt, and, with eyes half open, nods to us: “ Gow 
morning!" My month brings the humming bird, without 
which the flower bed and the forest glade would be ineom-~ 
plete. My month planta much of the farmer's grain; it 
fills his dairy with rich totter and cream; it paints his lips 
with ripe berries; and it pointa him to his smiling fields. 
Would that I conld only do as well os my natal month, 
April!) Then it would ome day be whispered of me: “ She 
hath done what she could.” But we ore all weak and un- 
erateful. How often we “drown the night in peaceful 
slombers, then ariee in health and forget to thank our God | ” 
How often “we pray for better bread, when we only need 
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better appetites ” caused by better work! Sometimes we 
forget that happiness is like manna—has to be gathered in 
grains and enjoyed one day at a time. We want to get it 
all at once. 

I trust my friends will not think of me as a pouting, dis- 
contented, disconsolate creature, though what I have just 
written may sound like it. I would dislike to be considered 
the fern that begged, pouted, and pined to leave the shade 
and go and grow by the rose. I have never censured my 
God for not causing me to be a man. I find pleasure wher- 
ever I am; have never had to leave home in search of hap- 
piness. “Tf others have more favorable surroundings, prob- 
ably they deserve better; mine are far better than I merit. 
I have all these years lived in a world of good people and 
where there was plenty of ground to grant me a final pil- 
low—a grave. I have always been blessed with good neigh- 
bors and good friends, and I try to search them for their 
virtues, while searching myself for my faults, of which I 
find many. Whereas I see some who may be more pleas- 
antly surrounded than myself, I see many with environ- 
ments far less favorable. I would like to possess more 
wealth—not so much the dissolving mammon, but rich coins 
of sympathy, cheer, kindness, and gratitude. Ido not know 
that I would be able to endure the burden of riches. I know 
not the strength of my heart in resisting such temptation ; 
it has never been thus tested. Perhaps it is best I have only 
had plenty; otherwise I might have been led even farther 
from my duty—might have permitted the love of worldly 
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gain to stand between me and the eross of the Savior, on 
which I om trying to lean. (However, Christ's having anid 
min “cannet serve God and mammon ™ is no indication 
that he cannot serve God with his mammon, if be tries) 

I try to keep my heart filled with sincere gratitude for all 
the blessings I receive, and realize they come from a source 
divine. I try not to borrow to-morrow's cares, thus steal- 
ing from the treasury of the gray-haired veteran, Time; 
for “the misfortunes hardest to bear are often those which 
never happen.” So I have decided it is better to gather all 
the sunshine we eon to-day—to cherish the jewel content, 
I know the trees must bow before the blasts, and so must we; 
therefore I always try to bold up bravely in hours of dis- 
trees, for why burden othera with my own blooding heart! 
They have enough sorrows of their own. I try to be cheer 
Tul even when ewflering intease pain or when my heart is 
aching. May I be patient; not spend my time fretting and 
scolding and finding fault, but always do my best to crush 
any thorna of atrife I see by the wayside and seatter the 
bloom of peace in the path of others while traveling the 
dusty road of time; and by all means deliver me from being 
“mooly,” which J. G. Holland pronounces one of the very 
meanest among the mean dispositions, and ona for which 
there is no excuse whatever, 

Tt is my heart's desire to always keep a pure record, thus 
never bringing reproach upon our dear Redeomer’s cause, 
and to ao live that oy precions children may always be in love 
with their mother and so that my devoted husband may prize 
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his wife as highly in her sear-leaved autumn as he did in the 
daisied springtime of her life. Even love is not blind to 
faults; therefore I know my own loved ones can plainly see 
-my many weaknesses. I sadly see them myself, and am try- 
ing hard to conquer them. Let my dear ones try to overlook 
them as much as possible, for I do not want my faults hang- 
ing in the halls of their memory for them to sigh over when 
I am gone: 

Would that I could make my disposition mild enough to 
correspond with these pleasant April breezes and with 
April’s réfreshing showers! This I am daily trying to do— 
not only by attempting to expel the acid fluids of my soul, 
but also by putting in something to neutralize that which 
remains that isimpure. The best prescription for the latter 
is the love and spirit of Christ, our great Physician. When 
we follow his directions, we need not fear, for he will not 


fail to eure. Neither do we have to wait for the “next — 


train ” on which the physician “ is expected to come.” We 
never have to send a message over the wires, wait for it to 
make several changes, and then pay a messenger fee at the 
other end of the line. Every Christian’s heart is on direct 
line with the throne of God, and he is always there, receiver 
in hand, as it were, ready to hear our feeble, but sincere, 
petitions. 

Then let us never stop serving him faithfully while we 
live, for we know full well that Heaven’s rewards and crowns 


lie beyond the battle plains. 
“April 25,” 1901. 
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YES, WE MISS YOU AT HOME. 
( Parody.) 


(To my absent husband and daughter, who spent the winter of 
1895-1896 in Florida.) 


Yes, we miss you at home—yes, we miss you; 
Be this your assurance most dear: 

To know that this moment some loved one 
Is saying: “I wish they were here.” 

You may know that the group at the fireside 
Are thinking of you as you “ roam;” 

And be this your joy beyond measure: 
To know that we miss you at home— 
To know that we miss you at home. 





When twilight approaches (the season 
That ever is sacred to song), 

Then some one repeats your names over, 
And sighs that you tarry so long; 

And there is a chord in the music 
That’s missed with your voices away, 

And a chord in each heart that awaketh 

( Regret at your wearisome stay— 

Regret at your wearisome stay. 


As we draw up our chairs near the table, 
When evening’s home reading is nigh, 

While the lamps gently burn in our bedrooms, 
And the stars in the calm azure sky, 

And when the “good nights” are repeated, 
As all of us lie down to sleep, 

We offer a prayer to our Father 
O’er our loved ones his vigils to keep— 
O’er our loved ones his vigils to keep. 
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Yes, we aes you at home—yes, we, miss you 


At morning, at noon, and at eve, 
And lingers one gloomy shade round us 

That only your presence can relieve. 
Joys are less invitingly welcome, 

And pleasures less hale than before, 
Because you are missed from our circle, 

Because you’re not with us at home— 

Because you’re not with us at home. 


— od 


THE SEVERED LINK. 


On the united heart wall of my kind husband and my- 
self was placed a chain of three strong links. A mysterious 
messenger visited us; we called him “ Death.” He re- 
moved the first link, leaving a broken chain and bleeding 
hearts. A social little band were we, and very happy. 
Perhaps we were too happy in our surroundings, and needed 
that some of our hearts’ tendrils be torn from earth by hav- 
Ing a support around which they were entwined removed 
to a fairer clime. | 

Almost in the same moment we think of George Larimore 
Meeks as a helpless infant; then a fair-faced, brown-eyed 
baby boy, tottering around our knees, with dark ringlets 
hanging over his brow; then from four to six years old, sing- 
ing a score of songs and acting temperance pieces; then as 
a little schoolboy, merrily on his way, with book satchel 
across his shoulder; next, at the age of eleven, lovingly and 
manfully yielding obedience to his Lord; next, as a hopeful 
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youth of seventeen, delivering his graduating “ final” on 
the subject he had selected years before, “What I Have 
Written I Have Written;” next, we think of him at Ken- 
tucky University, associated with brainy men of national 
renown. In one of his letters from there, in alluding to his 
aged grandparents, he said: “The wheels of time have 
turned so smoothly with us for so long we need not expect 
it to remain thus much longer. There will necessarily be 
a change before a great while, but we cannot know who nor 
when.” Little did he think he would be the first to make 
the change, and that so soon. We were permitted to give 
him a weleome home greeting, and his prospects for long 
life seemed unusually flattering; but—alas!—in less than 
a year what a change! 

Almost seven years ago! Yet the intervening space seenis 
so short—it must have been yesterday. The May skies 
were fair indeed without, and for a long time love’s sun- 
light made it bright within. Almost seven years ago! Si- 
lent darkness had for hours brooded over our native land; 
all without was quiet and serene; all within was calm and 
still, except the anxious heart throbs of loving friends bend- 
ing over a sinking form. We had often gone in secret to a 
throne of grace and earnestly pleaded: “ Lord, ‘ if it be possi- 
ble, let this cup pass from me [us]: nevertheless [help us 
to say] not as I [we] will, but as thou wilt.’ Help us to 
humbly pray: ‘ Thy will be done.’” We watched our boy’s 
calm countenance, unaffected by all his suffering and by 
our manifestations of grief; we gave ear to his dying songs, 
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so soft and sweet, as if sung for only angels to hear. Mo- 
ments and hours steadily passed, we knew not how. We 
glanced at the window. The sun’s cheering rays were 
climbing from behind the eastern hills as an encouraging 
signal that day would soon be here in all its brightness, but to 
the anxious little group his messages failed to give the usual 
cheer. As the golden beams brightened nature, having bid- 
den darkness depart, the deep shadows lengthened and dark- 
ened on our hearts ; for we saw too plainly that the object we 
were so tenderly, lovingly watching was sinking, sinking— 
was fading away. “ Papa, what time is it?” he asked. 
“Fifteen minutes after six, my son,” softly replied the 
grieved father. Beads of cold perspiration were standing 
like dewdrops of pearl on that tall, full forehead; we heard 
the repeated “Mamma, don’t cry—I’m not suffering one 
bit ;”’ his lips were forbidden utterance; his eyes ceased to 
turn and behold the familiar faces surrounding him; his 
eyelids became still in death; his pulse had almost ceased ; 
and, like a candle burning low, we at times would think the 
light was extinguished ; then it would shine forth again, then 
goout. Not asigh, nota murmur, not a tremor, not a groan, 
not a frown; and by the time the darkness of night had en- 
tirely retreated and the day king was fully established on 
the throne, the feeble glimmer of earth life had forsaken 
our boy, and a pall of darkness overshadowed our hearts. 
Our family chain was broken; there was a missing link. 
Our hearts were full; scalding tears would unbidden flow. 
It had never seemed to us that George would die so young; 
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he had always been so strong, so hardy, so buoyant with 
hope, so full of life and ambition. Our selfish natures had 
told us we had not one child to spare; but the same divine 
finger that pointed to the hour hand of his earth life and 
marked its limit, pointed also to the eternal gates of glory 
ajar. The Lord gave; it is his privilege to take away, our 
duty to humbly submit. We must “wait, meekly wait, 
and murmur not.” Our boy had much pleasure in his short 
life and missed life’s sorrows. 

On his last birthday (when nineteen), he, of his own ae- 
cord, wrote some resolutions beautifully covering the entire 
ground of morality and Christianity. Relative to these 
resolutions, his uncle, M. H. Meeks, wrote as follows: 
“They are a remarkable production. No one but George 
could have gotten them up. There is a nobility of charac- 
ter in them, plainly visible, rarely to be seen. His mem- 
ory is so sacred and touching to me. I loved him so much, 
so much. I cannot picture a heaven for me without him. 
You know my attachment for him was always singularly 
great.” 

George had always manifested a fondness for home that 
was charming, especially for his own upper room. When 
at home, he could scarcely be induced to sleep in any other; 
said this room was the “spot on earth” he loved best. 
Though then made so bright and cheerful by the sunshine 
of his presence, it and many of its furnishings now only re- 
mind us that he once was there. His trunk still contains 
many relics he so highly prized—keepsakes he regarded as 
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almost sacred. In his bookease are the books marking his 
extensive course of study; there is his bed, unoccupied ; 
there, by the door, is the same brick bearing his initials, 
“@G. L. M;” on the mantel is a mirror he neatly framed, 
and a picture of our home, with the little family group, he 
one of the number. Brit there is a cold stillness in that 
room, and the passing breezes without seem to catch the 
impulse of a maternal heart and sadly repeat: “ The loved 
occupant is gone, gone!” His familiar footfalls have for- 
saken the stairway; we miss him from his accustomed seat 
at the dining table and around the family hearthstone; we 
miss his cheerful companionship, his merry laugh, and his 
musical touch on the piano keys. His unusual fondness 
for music had developed into decided talent for the same, 
and during the last year or two he composed many beauti- 
ful little instrumental airs, among them “ Variations of 
Happy Day ”—the first song he ever sung. Two or three 
times during the first week of his illness he slipped out of 
bed and into the parlor to the piano, and played with re- 
markablé sweetness. One of the last songs he sung and 
played was “A Boy’s Best Friend is His Mother.” Now, 
when we assemble in the parlor to hear music made by our 
children, one of our little home band is sadly missing—no 
George there now to play with his devoted sister those beau- 
tiful duets; no George to aid in the music, to which his very 
fingers and breath seemed tuned. He had looked forward 
with much anxiety to the time when he should be “twenty- 
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one;” had planned great achievements, and thought it 
would be a wonderful thing to be a man. 

He always had an eye for the beautiful, and was a great 
lover of nature. THe called flowers “ babies” before old 
enough to speak their names. During his sickness kind 
friends tenderly remembered him with floral tributes, for 
which he never failed to express his appreciation ; and when 
laid in his coffin, hands of love gently and gracefully placed 
therein a modest wreath about his head and left many beau- 
tiful garlands to fade and wither on his grave. Do we miss 
him? We sadly miss him; but there is a sweetness con- 
nected with his memory we would not willingly lose, bright- 
ened by the assurance that as a Christian he was faithful to 
his trust. 

The great calendar has made seven circuits, but I still 
often imagine he is only off on a visit, soon to return; and 
when something seems to whisper to me, “‘ George is dead! ” 
a strange kind of chill creeps over me, and I feel like my 
heart will sink. During the three weeks of his serious ill- 
ness (typhoid fever), I scarcely lost consciousness in sleep. 
When I would close my eyes and try to relieve my mind of 
maternal anxiety, I would imagine I was rubbing the hands 
and arms of my poor, sick boy or preparing his medicine, 
when the sweet cadence of his plaintive, manly voice, trem- 
bling from weakness, would reach my ears, saying: “ Mam- 
ma!” All inclination to sleep would instantly depart, and 
the next moment would find me at his side. Those three 
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weeks still seem to me like a dream; the departure of our 
child, like a frightful nightmare. 

Life itself is somewhat like a dream—eternity, the great 
awakening; and—O !—when this dream life is over and the 
angel’s trump shall arouse the sleeping millions, only imagine 
what a glad awakening, and “ what a gathering of the faith- 
ful that will be! ” 


WEDDING BELLS. 


Listen! We hear the peals of wedding bells. Who? 
O, who? Is it a couple from afar? They say not. Are 
some of our neighbors going to marry? Come nearer our 
home, still nearer, and ask again; come under the shadow 
of our own roof; come to our own fireside, to our own 
bosoms, to our hearts throbbing with parental devotion. 
Here you will find a darling of our lives—a brother’s loving 


9, 99 
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sister, a “ mamma companion-daughter, a “ papa’s” 
precious treasure. She it is who is about to link her des- 
tiny with another. Can this be? Is it possible our only 
daughter—the one we have watched and nourished with 
such tender devotion, the one upon whom we have lavished 
our impartial love—is it possible she is so soon to become a 
bride? But this is part of life. Jean Ingelow pathet- 
ically says a mother’s lot is 
“To love, to nurse, to rear, 
To watch, and then to lose— 
To see her loved ones disappear;” 
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while 
“To hear, to heed, to wed, 
Is the fair lot that maidens choose.” 


Winter is now enthroned as king of seasons, and has ap- 
pointed December (1899) as ruler over this division of his 
kingdom. December has appointed his thirty-one subjects 
to stand on duty, one by cne; and six of them, having com- 
pleted their work, have retired from service. Winter has 
not yet donned his snow-tipped crown, nor raised his harsh 
voice, nor pierced our natures with his icy breath. He 
seems to be kindly waiting in behalf of the parties most 
deeply interested in those wedding bells I now hear. The 
days continue cool, but pleasant. True, the autumn frost 
has searched through garden and woodland, has gathered 
the flowers into the soil to await another awakening; but 
hands of love, anticipating this occasion, have beautified 
the church with lace curtains, evergreens, and mammoth 
chrysanthemums; with “blushing buds from eupid’s bow- 
ers and trailing vines from wonderland.”. A large bell of 
holly, dotted with roses and deeply fringed with its own 
beads of coral, hangs just under the bridal arch. Inside 
this mammoth bell is suspended a small, sweet-toned bell of 
sterling silver, to which is attached a bolt of ribbon. A 
charming little girl in white is to stand near, gently pulling 
the ribbon, causing the little bell to modestly ring forth its 
soft, silver chimes, mingling and keeping time with the 
other music of the wedding march, and continuing while 
“ Brother Freed ” shall speak the words that unite the twain. 
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But listen again! The church bell is still ringing, while 
I muse. Listen to its plaintive vibrations wafted to us by 
the cool evening breezes! What is the language of those 
vibrations? What do they say? Give ear while they 
speak to us. Listen! Do you understand them? I do, 
distinctly. To the young lovers of merriment they bring 
a thrill of joy, for they tell of “something to go to.” To 
the eight couples of attendants they are vivid predictions 
of the time to which they look forward with bright anticipa- 
tion, when they will be the ones most interested in the wed- 
ding bells; to the young couple to be made one they bring 
a feeling none but that couple can know and which they 
cannot describe. To them these thrilling peals tell of the 
past, present, and future almost as one. They whisper to 
them in love and tremulous emotion; they tell of apprecia- 
tion and hope; they recall to mind the many earnest talks 
of the two young lovers; they point them to their future des- 
tinies, building for them many lofty and beautiful “ air 
castles,” with now and then. a light cloud intervening. To 
the fond parents they bring a strange feeling of mingled 
resignation and sadness—sadness at the thought of their 
only daughter’s being placed so strongly on the claims of an- 
other, yet resignation at the consoling thought that, instead 
of becoming “ unequally yoked with an unbeliever,” she is 
uniting her destiny with another consistent branch of the 
“true vine ”—with a young man free from evil habits, and 
one we feel sure will ever love, cherish, and protect her. 
To the keen insight of parental love these melancholy chimes 
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announce the death of boyhood and girlhood and tell of 
duties and responsibilities the young couple have searcely 
thought of. 

Peering into the mystic future, they reveal the many- 
tinted pictures hanging in the halls of the heart—pictures 
of joy and sorrow, smiles and tears. Then parental love 
pierces the gloom; hope, ini dovelike innocence, strews the 
pathway of this young couple with roses of peace and eon- 
tentment; and faith sees them at last safe together in the 
blessed beyond. Such is the message of the “ wedding 
bells.” 


WHO'LL BE NEXT? 


Who'll be the next to cross the river 
That flows between us and that home? 
Who’ll be the next among our loved ones 

To answer to the summons: “ Come?” 


Shall I be next? O, blessed Father, 
May I but say: “ Thy will be done!” 
Thou knowest best, thou judgest rightly; 
May my will and thine own be one. 


Shall father, mother, sister, brother, 
Sweet children, or companion dear? 

O Father, bless the ones left weeping! 
May thy word be their constant cheer. 


Those left behind not long will linger; 
From toils of life we’ll soon be free. 

Let’s be prepared to safely anchor 
Beyond the bright, the “Jasper Sea.” 











THE FAMILY WH 

A Littie babe—how froil, how helpless! Even when 
in perfect health it is almost as delicate as a enowdrop. 
What tender nursing, what vigilant attention in bringing 
it where it will be, even in a measure, self-reliant! Yet 
ents, whe feel themeeclres doubly paid by the dovelike “ eoo- 
ing and by the emiles and prattle of baby love! 

Three bright litth cherubs were ours to make amiloa 
round our hearthetone, The first proved to be a “boy” 
in the trom senee of the word—a boy full of life, with large: 
heart, mind, and principle; a boy bright for study and keen 
for play, Our next (three years younger) was a blue-«yed 
baby girl, whose hair hung thick with many a gloeey curl, 
and we called ber our precious, priceless “Pearle.” Five 
years later came another baby boy—in appeuramce, a 
“goodly elbild; in disposition, lively, affectionate, and 
true, These three, with their papa, mamma, and dear old 
“ grandmamma,” constitute! our litth family wheel; anil 
for several years it turmed gently and amoothly, with 
scarcely a jostle. 

Motnenta fast grew into yeora, At nineteen our older 
boy was seized by an unfriendly fever, We gave him every 
attention; but, in spite of care and love and art and medi- 
cine, he asemed to he alipping away from ue We saw the 
inevitable drawing near; we stecled ourselves to bear the 
blow; thoee three devoted, silver-haired grandparents wore 
solemn faces and wiped large tear drops from their furrowed 
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cheeks; friends and neighbors stood in awe; he could take 
no food; we watehed, we hoped, we prayed; hope would 
vanish, then return; the group about the fireside would 
faintly whisper, “How is he?” his respiration and heart 
beatings became incredibly fast; his eyes gave up their radi- 
ance; he softly, sweetly sung “O, How I Love Jesus!” 
but his tongue grew weary, his voice grew weak; his breath 
was exhausted; his heart lost its power; he quietly, pa- 
tiently, peacefully passed into the realm of spirits. A dot- 
ing sister was bereft of a companion brother ; a little brother, 
of a true friend and “ partner; ” devoted parents, of a prom- 
ising son. Thus a cherished spoke was broken from our 
precious family wheel, which we still sadly miss. “ From 
love’s shining circle the gems drop away.” Time and trust 
have softened, but they have not healed, the bitter sorrow. 

At home, at school, out of school, off at school, back from 
school, a young lady at home—these few words extend frora 
the cradle to “ grown-up ” girlhood. By and by the pre- 
vailing powers whispered that we were to have another son 
—not an heir according to the flesh, but by virtue of the 
law—that a “ grown-up” boy should become a spoke in our 
family wheel. This soon came to pass; the additional spoke 
was inserted; the “ baby girl” became a bride. : 

The little wheel still keeps constantly moving—rolling 
across the plains of time toward eternity’s boundless sea. 
As a unit we trust it will long continue to move as now, all 
its spokes harmoniously united in one grand center— 
CHRISTIANITY. 
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WHOSE BOY? 

Unroxiine the scroll of the past, I see a precious little 
jewel placed in a4amily ring. It is a baby boy. I stay 
near; I watch his maneuvers; I mark his course. Soon he 
develops a disposition remarkably affectionate. The key- 
note of his heart, as a sweet echo, quickly responds to any 
chord of love. He is tender-hearted; often does his mother 
kiss from the baby cheek the tear drops placed there 
by infant grief. By the way, we should never be sparing 
of our kind words to a child. Only a word of sympathy, 
in time of childish trouble, may break the thread of grief 
encircling and choking the infant heart. 

This little one is easily controlled. A word or look of 
love usually suffices; but when a more horrible weapon be- 


comes necessary, it is ever ready—a single broom straw on 


_ the mantel, leaning against the clock. It is not often used, 


however. An earnest look at it, then a glance at the boy, 
is, as a rule, all-sufficient. He has a mania for running 
away to a gum spring, not far from the house—the same 
spring in which his father, when a wee laddie, came near 
being drowned. One day his mother, realizing the danger, 
whips him nearly all the way back to the house. O, what 
screams! Just listen! Surely the neighbors will think 
the little one is snake bitten, or a mad dog is tearing him to 
pieces, or his clothes have caught on fire and he is burning 
to death. No, no; his mother is only peppering his bare 
‘‘ footies ” with a single straw of sedge grass. These are 
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“love licks ” to save the baby from a watery grave, but they 
almost break the little heart. 

His mamma often trots him on her knee and sings “ Pret- 
tiest Little Boy in the Country—O.” He exclaims, with all 
the earnestness of his nature: ‘‘ Say ‘girl,’ mamma; say 
‘girt!’” She continues to say “boy.” His brow be- 
comes crowned with frowns, his face grows red, tears begin 
to chase each other down his fair and rosy cheeks, and his 
whole being seems to indicate a disapproval of her course. 
By the continued repetition of the word “ boy ” he becomes 
perfectly indignant, and cries as if an arrow had pierced his 
heart ; but when she changes to “ prettiest little ‘girl,’ ”’ an 
instant brightening is seen in his countenance. With 
mouth open, tongue out, face wreathed in smiles, eyes spar- 
kling with love, he shows ecstatic delight—which, however, 
is instantly exchanged for horrid frowns and exclamations 
of sorest displeasure at substituting the word “ boy.” 

When he is three years old, the family move to Jackson 
(in January). When asked his age, he readily replies: 
“T was free years old the last nineteenth of December.” 
He is a remarkable speller, never hesitating a moment on 
any word we give him. He scarcely ever uses a vowel. 
For instanee, ‘‘ P-h-d-k—bread ; f-k-g-d—house.” A month’s 
series of meetings being held at the church three-fourths 
of a mile from the little boy’s home, he is taken every night 
with the family. He goes to sleep at the beginning of the 
services, according to his early training, and at the close 
is led home asleep, by two of the family—one on either side. 
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His little feet seem \wide awake and ready for duty; they 
carry the little body at usual speed; but the head is fast 
asleep; eyes, closed; ears, dull of hearing; tongue, silent. 
The tiny neck seems unjointed, and permits the head to 
bobble and tumble about promiscuously, striking first one, 
then the other, of the parties leading him, tossing the little 
chinchilla eap off on the pavement—sometimes, behind him ; 
sometimes, in front. Not a cry, a pout, nor a whine—he 
is oblivious to the world and all its happenings. A very 
especial friend of his, Mr. Biggs, ascertaining how he walks 
home every night in his sleep, is touched with sympathy 
and carries the forty-five pounder in his arms all the way 
home the three or four remaining nights of the meeting. 

A year later the family move to Henderson. The one 
who makes the family biscuits frequently cuts one or two in 
some peculiar shape, “just to please the baby.” He regards 
it as almost criminal and sacrilegious to eat his “‘ funny bis- 
cuits,” as he calls them, at mealtime. He lays them be- 
side his plate until through eating, then carefully puts them 
away for his lunch. One morning at breakfast he alarms 
us with a sudden scream, which is often and rapidly repeated. 
Surely the child has bitten his thumb half off! In excite- 
ment we run to him, expecting to see the blood streaming 
down his large bib and on the table linen. Finding no 
blood, we decide it must be a broken tooth. When he re- 
covers sufficient control of his feelings to speak, amid tears 
and sobs, he says: “J—I—I bit—I bit my—runny 
BISCUIT!” 
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During an entertainment given at the college by the lit- 
tle folks, their teacher, Miss Sue Inman, secretly attracts 
this little boy out of the audience; and all are astonished 
when the “ four-year-old ”—small for his years—walks 
fearlessly out on the rostrum, and, in an unconcerned man- 
ner, looks calmly over the large audience as if counting the 
many familiar faces, while he slowly and distinctly sings 
two verses of the good old “ meetin’ hymn,” “ On Jordan’s 
Stormy Banks,” with the chorus: “ We'll Work Till Jesus 
Comes.” | 

Just about this time a colored man—liberal with 
words—-is hauling stove wood. Being on the “ good side ” 
of this child, he promises him a “ shore~’nough one-horse 
wagon and a shore~’nough live horse; ” is to bring them “to- 
morrow, shore.” The mother, anticipating the disappoint- 
ment, tries very hard to convince the child that the man is 
only jesting. “No, ma’aM; HE’s NoT Joxrna. He says 
HE’LL BRING "EM, AN’ HE WILL.” Several to-morrows glide 
back with the yesterdays, and “next week” takes their 
place in the promise; yet he cannot be convinced it is a 
“joke.” He goes on a visit to “grandpa’s” to stay two 
weeks. The “shore-’nough ” horse and wagon are, “ with- 
out fail,” to meet him at the train on his return, and he is 
to “drive up home.” At the stated time he returns, with 
full assurance that his royal conveyance is at his command. 
Almost heartrending is his disappointment. Never pre- 
vious to this moment has his confidence been shaken in a 


positive assertion from the human tongue. 
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He shows great inclination to be self-sustaining. He 
decides to be a re, i . Arranging with Mr. Clark for 
space by his store door, he buys all his goods from him. 
The stock invoices twenty-five cents; capital, borrowed from 
“papa; ” profit, minus one cent, the loss being caused by 
his great liberality, he voluntarily giving his sister a val- 
uable piece of candy worth one cent. This, his first mer- 
chandise, is all in a cigar box. 

A year glides by. He is a little more than five. An ex- 
cellent and very near neighbor, Mrs. Murchison, sends for 
him (she calls him one of her pets). A few moments later 
he returns home, perfectly wild. What is the matter? 
Has she poisoned him? Watch his strange actions! 
There he goes! Watch him! He runs like a lion is after 
him. He darts through the house into the front yard, lies 
down in the grass, rolls over and over, jumps up, falls down, 
springs up like a rubber ball, falls again, turns somersaults, 
jumps up again, wheels 2round and around, down in the 
grass, stands on his head, then on his feet, dances a while, 
runs from one side of the yard to the other, then, back, 
dashes around in a large circle, then in a smaller one, falls, 
rolls over and over again, his eyes flashed, face flushed, veins 
swollen in neck and throat, panting like a lizard. “What 


is the matter with that boy?” is the ery. The answer ean. 


be best given by some other little boy in his “ FIRST 
PANTS.” Three times does a “boy” feel indescribably 
large—when he exchanges kilt skirts for “ first pants,” when 
he goes with his first girl, and when he buys his marriage 
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license. After this he begins to feel the pressure of years 
and pocketbook, and is never again in the same degree im- 
pressed with his own importance. 

This little one is a “ sure-enough boy” now, six years 
old, and continues full of life, but not of mischief. He is 
‘not the boy to eut the telephone wires, throw stones to break 
windows in vacant houses, or laugh at children who wear 
patched clothes. He still desires to earn his own money, 
and tries different traffics with all the earnestness any can- 
didate manifests in a “stump speech.” He deals largely 
in live stock ; buys—not all at the same time—several calves, 
four goats, a number of pigs, and four dozen chickens. Mr. 
Hardeman gives him a pig, which he carries home (a quarter 
of a mile) on his shoulder, holding it by two feet. On his 
arrival his papa asks him. the weight of his pig. He 
quickly replies: “ Well, sir, when I started with it, it 
weighed about fifteen pounds : now it weighs about sixty- 
five.” Later he carries two pigs in a tow sack on his shoul- 
der half a mile, having paid two dollars for them. Some- 
times he realizes a small profit in his traffic; sometimes, sus- 
tains a heavy loss. or instance, he goes “up town” with 
his goat wagon filled with nice fruit for sale. A boy in his 
higher teens ruthlessly snatches some of the choicest fruit 
and jubilantly walks off eating it, leaving a lasting impres- 
sion on the young mind. The cholera invades his poultry 
yard and claims half the inmates. Some of his pigs are 
found dead in their bed. One goat is killed by the rail- 
road. THis favorite goat, Charlie, grows weary of running 
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uphill and downhill fron) town with the large (2?) boy 
and a ham, a sack of potatoes or flour in his little wagon; 
so he begs to go and be with other goats. He is not satis- 
fied with “ well enough,” but thinks he can do better by be- 
ing his own master. (Wonder if any little girl or boy ever 
thought thus.) Permission is granted. Charlie scam- 
pers away, and is soon in the pasture with his brethren. 
Being a town goat, he possibly feels his importance, and 
soon begins to lock horns with one of his fellow-citizens. 
Not returning as early as expected, his master seeks and 
finds him, then comes home with sobs and tears, dirty face, 
and bloated eyes, and unable to utter a single word, except: 
“O, my poor little Charlie!” On investigation it is ascer- 
tained that, in the tussle with other goats, Charlie has been 
dehorned. 

However, the boy does not long suffer himself discouraged 
over trifles; but, like the oft-defeated spider, he ties the 
thread and tries again. When scarcely too large to wear a 
kilt skirt and sunbonnet, he picks enough strawberries in a 
very few days (at one and one-half cents a quart) to buy 
himself a five-dollar suit of clothes, at the same time going 
to school half of each day. Sometimes he uses his papa’s 
study for a store and deals largely in the “ pin-and-card ” 
trade, keeping his books with great accuracy. This instills 
into him a love and aptitude for mercantile work; and 
finding favor with some of the merchants in town, they sell 
him a few little articles—matches, soap, bluing, soda, 
candy, bananas, ete.—at discount, so he can sell for a small 
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profit. Also, when they have a vacancy in their stores, they 
permit him to “clerk ” for them, which seems part of his 
very nature. 

When he is almost seven, he attends the fair one day, and 
is so highly entertained he greatly desires to return the next 
day. ‘The next morning his mother says to him: “ Son, 
T cannot let you go to the fair to-day, for there is no one go- 
ing from home to take care of you.” He makes no reply, 
but droops his head and looks very, very sad. In a few 
moments it is ascertained that a young lady living with the 
family is going and is willing to take the child. His mother 
calls him to her and says: “ You have acted so nicely not 
to cry and pout over your disappointment I have decided 
to let you go, for Mattie is going and will take the best care 
of you. If you had been an ugly boy and cried, I would not 
have consented to your going; but you have been so sweet 
> He turns his head to one side, looks at her 
with pleased countenance and sparkling eyes, and says: “ T 


about it—’ 


knew you would be more apt to let me go if I said nothing. 
Mamma, I have been knowing you just about seven years.” 
About this time, having proudly (but not the first time) 
escorted a little girl home from a birthday party, he is re- 
turning home alone, a half mile or more, from “ across 
town,” when, in the blackness of night, he suddenly comes 
in severe contact with a lamp-post, which seems determined 
to knock him backward. Regaining his lost forces, he trots 
along, whistling a merry tune. Going rapidly down, Col- 
lege Hill, he gazes at a mysterious white “something” to 
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his left and runs against something black, when, to his re- 
lief, “Bah, bah!” says the black goat and scampers away 
to its white companion. Another very dark night he erosses 
Owl Creek bottom alone, on horseback. ““Who, who, who, 
who-oo-00? ” comes lonesomely pealing through the impen- 


=| Ses 


etrable gloom from some unknown sentinel near by. The 
pony becomes frightened ; the boy feels “ kinder queer like.” 
“Who, who, who oor ye?” says a deeper-toned voice on the 
other side of the road, while just in front of him a shrill 
voice impatiently demands: “ Who-00 00-00 ? who-00 00-00 ? ” 
The boy wants to tell the strangers it is none of their busi- 
ness who he is, but for some reason the pony seems to have 
suddenly decided “ there’s no place like home; ” so the boy 
has no time to-reply. It is his first acquaintance with the 
impertinent, big-eyed, horned fowls. 

At ten years he enters the fold of the good Shepherd, 
being led into the waters of obedience by the tender hand 
of his loving father, as were his brother and sister at the 
ages of eleven and ten. The following winter he accom- 
panies his parents to Florida; feasts on the luscious fruits 
until, by the intense freeze, the > fair State i is shorn of her 
golden glory ; then finds favor with a business man in Ocala, 
for whom he.sells papers until he clears for himself the neat 
little sum of twenty dollars, clearing one cent on each paper. 

“He possesses wonderful power of absorption—can learn 
much from his environments without special study; yet 
while in school he studies well, makes good grades, and 
manifests much interest in his classes. In the Georgie Rob- 
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ertson Christian College, at Henderson, he completes the 
Commercial Course at the age of fourteen; has spent part 
of his time on the farm trying to better develop his physical 
self; and at the time of this writing is engaged in what 
seems his natural pursuit—mercantile work. He is now 
“ sweet sixteen,” and his worth (to his parents) is at least 
“siateen to one.” In him centers much of their love, their 
anxiety, their hope. Parental devotion shrinks at the idea 
of picturing for him any other than a pleasant future here 
and a more glorious hereafter. He is not overgrown in 
stature, but is wmmensely large in heart, and I trust has 
learned that the index finger to success continues to point 
heavenward. 

Who can guess whose boy thisis? Who is ready to claiio 
him ? 


BIRTHDAY LETTER. 
(To Mr. R. P. M.) 
Henverson, Trnn., “ September 18,” 1901. 
My Own True Companion: Twenty-eight years ago this 
day—this hour—I became yours, you became mine. 
Happy, fortunate incident in my life; can you say as much ? 
Well, as you doubtless remember, the way it “so hap- 
pened ” was somewhat after this fashion: You had claimed 
a birthday present from me (since we were reasonably good 
friends). Rubies and diamonds I had none; so you eon- 
cluded you would try to be content with a cheaper present, 
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and such as I had gave I thee—rather an insignificant birth- 
day gift, I will admit, and so will you now, since you have 
learned more about it; for it was nothing but my own little 
self. Towever, you have endured the disappointment with 
great fortitude, for which you deserve much credit. 

Twenty-eight years ago! I believe we are now a little 
older than we were then. The great index finger points 
to your record and pronounces you fifty-two. Well, that 
is not so very old—at least not old enough for me to place 
a lower estimate on you. J am keeping right well up with 
you—only two and one-half years behind. We are aware 
of no especial crime on our record to make us blush or 
weep ; and it is our intention, with divine aid, to make the 
future, if ours, contain still fewer blunders. If we are 
spared to each other until “ silver threads ” usurp the place 
of all the dark ones on our brows and our vision becomes 
seriously impaired, we, fortunately, will not see the deep 
furrows in each other’s cheeks as distinctly as others will. 
They will appear to us, doubtless, like slight dimples, in 
which are stored away the essence of sweet memories of the 
“used to be.” Like “Jamie” and “ Maggie,” let us try 
to be blinded to each other’s imperfections, so each to the 
other can say: 7 


“To me you're as fair as you were, ——, 
When you and I were young.” 


‘Let us live patiently, live honorably, live godly, and try to 


grow old gracefully if granted long life, so to us the “ hoary 
head ” will be a “ crown of glory.” 
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Of course, our wedded life has not been all sunshine. 
Now and then a dense cloud arises, and nature weeps. 
Sometimes the darkness grows so deep, so heavy, we feel the 
chill of despair creep over our very hearts. Darkness be- 
fore us, around us! Together we have seen bright days and 
dark days; together we have “ passed under the rod” of 
affliction. There is a sadly vacant room in our home and 
a strangely sad vacuum in your heart and mine. The par- 
ent stem always bleeds and suffers when from it is plucked 
a cherished rose. ‘“‘ But the Healer is here, pouring balm 
in our hearts,” and assures us: ‘‘ Earth hath no sorrows that 
heaven cannot cure.” The star of hope appears brighter 
when seen through tears. When tears flow freely and 
swiftly for a while, they leave the vision clear for stars and 
sun; but we must look up to see them. Byron calls a tear 
“the weapon of a woman’s weakness.” Be that as it may, 
tears many times give the pent-up, crushed heart relief. 
Then when heart-crushed, we should not keep the tears 
pent up against their will, but should let them flow un- 
checked, until, like summer raindrops, they will be pierced 
by sunbeams. However, we should not go “ tear-blinded 
through life and touch but tombs,” thus blighting the happi- 
ness of ourselves and others. Let us look at the “ shield ”’ 
from the golden side. A source of unspeakable solace and 
joy you have always been to your family and other loved 
ones, and they wish for yon a long-continued service in the 
work of our risen Lord, with Heaven to smile in love upon 
your life and labors. After the night of death, may you 
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gladly, joyously, triumphantly awaken in that beautiful 
“home of the soul.” 
ag As a willing partaker of your sunshine and sadness, your 
sorrow and gladness, I am, 
Your faithful, though inferior, life partner, 


“ GRANDMAMMA.” 
f “ Homer, sweet home ”—a household of peace, crowned 
i, with Christian love and unity—is made sweeter still by the 


presence of an honored, well-balanced, hoary head which 


“Time has touched in his rapid flight, 
_ And changed the darker locks to white.” 
Time has thus dealt with a dear old fireside jewel of ow 
little household, and now she is lovingly called “grand- 
mamma.” . 
We often speak of the milestones along life’s road. This 
is very appropriate until we cross the half-century mark, 





after which some one says anniversaries come “like tele- 
eraph poles when we are on a lightning express train.” 
| Doubtless they seem to pass incredibly fast to this aged pil- 
2 grim, who still adds so much cheer to our little home cirele 
‘ and for whose prolonged existence we are truly grateful. 
; Among the first things I remember about her is when good 
old Brother Love—one of the Lord’s best watchmen of 
souls—gently led her down into the waters of baptism. I 
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wondered why he did this, for I was then too young to real- 
ize the importance of obeying even a command of God for 
which we could see no necessity. It does not seem long 
since that day, but time has passed with winged feet and 
has buried more than twoscore years in the grave of the yes- 


terdays. Years seem long or short according to their goal, 


and her aim has been to honor the divine name she that day 
assumed, try to advance the Master’s cause she that day 
espoused, and lighten the burdens of frail humanity. Dur- 
ing this long journey, since she entered the ranks of the 
world’s great Leader, not one baekward step have we known 
her to take. 

“That load becomes light which is cheerfully borne.” 
The spirit wrapped in this little borrowed thought has 
greatly aided her in enduring life’s trials, of which she has 
had her share. Realizing a busy hour seems shorter than 
a leisure one, she, with heart full of unshed tears, has many 
times put on a bright countenance and looked around her 
for some one she could benefit; and in benefiting others, 
she has herself been blessed. The bitter of life’s cup she 
has sipped with meek submission, though many times with 
breaking heart ; of the sweet she has participated with hum- 
ble gratitude. While blessed with physical strength, to the 
distressed she was always.a “good Samaritan;” to the 
needy, a ready friend. She never impairs the happiness 
of others by frequent allusions to her own ailments, misfor- 
tunes, and sorrows. She has always manifested a devo- 
tion for her friends and loved ones which is really charm- 
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A ing, forgetting herself in their behalf, no saerifice being too 
A great for her to make for them. She possesses a sweet, 
: amiable, cheery disposition which few can claim in so high 
- a degree. Her mind has been so wholesomely and actively 
Bi, employed it has been less susceptible of the decrepitude that 
usually attends the aged than a mind that “ feeds on itself.” 
It is remarkable to see one at the advanced age of eighty- 
3 nine so well preserved and so free from being childish and 
Bs sensitive. So many in their declining years lose interest 
“i in the activities of the present and live only in the mem- 
ories of the long ago. Not thus with her. In memory her 
3 | strong mind can look back and view the scenes and inci- > 
a | dents of more than three-fourths of a century, and she can 
i thrill the youth to-day with verbal descriptions of the same. 
At the same time, with her active brain and well-preserved 
R visage she keeps informed as to the occurrences of the pres- 
mi: ent, and is interested in the world’s daily happenings. She 
a finds great solace in good books, and reads until her eyes 
falter over the printed page; then stops a while, walks 
around, works with her flowers, looks admiringly on the 
beauties and grandeur of earth and sky; then comes baek, 
(3 and is soon busy again with her work or reading. Her in- 
, dustrions habits are proverbial. Reared under the “ old 
a constitution,” she is, in one respect at least, far from being 
up to date; and may by some be regarded as “ old fogy ”— 
that is, when in reasonable health she never lies down during 
Ne i “the day ; cannot be persuaded to do so. 
4  «@Qyrandmamma Larimore” has many friends among 
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young and old, won by her mild, lovable disposition. She 
is so grateful for every little service rendered her, and never 
forgets the golden key: “Thank you.” When suffering, 
she tries to keep any one from knowing it. She has kent 
folded from us hundreds of ills which we would by chance 
at last discover. Then she would mildly say: “ Well, what 
good would it do to tell you of every little ache and pain?” 
I often wish she would complain more when suffering, so I 
would not neglect her and could give her at least a little 
more sympathy. (She is averse to medical treatment.) 
It is said that suffering becomes beautiful when borne with 
cheerfuiness through greatness of mind. She often locks 
her sorrow in her own bosom and keeps her aches to herself, 
that others may not be grieved thereby. 

Though this dear old “ grandmamma” (my own tender 
mother) may live years after seeing me buried, yet I real- 
ize too sadly that, according to nature, she is rapidly going 
down the hill of life—nay, rather, that in the sublimest 
sense she is fast going up; is climbing higher and higher; 
has already climbed so high she can plainly see, through 
the telescope of faith, into the city of gold and pearls. She 
is nearing the last round of life, from which she can step 
into the portals of glory. When I think of this (which is 
often), 1 am haunted with such questions as these: Am I 
doing what I can for her? Am I making her life as bright 
as I could? She freely gave much of her time and strength 
for my benefit when time and strength were hers to give. 
Am I doing as much for her? Through winter’s blast and 
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summer’s scorching heat she has toiled for me, and has 
willingly and gladly sacrificed much for my sake. She 
watched my infant slumbers with an anxiety that none but 
a mother can feel. With her soft, velvety hand she has 
lovingly bathed my fevered cheek and pressed my aching 
brow. Have I repaid her? Nay, verily. She is now 
where, if I am spared, the wheels of time will soon place 
me. It is mine now to bear her burdens and to shield her 
as she long ago shielded me. Am I doing thus? (I hope 
the public will forgive me for what I am saying.) She is 
doubly dear to me; is so much comfort and ever ready and 
anxious to do all in her power to add to my pleasure; is such 
good company, so companionable, so sweet; but do I tell her 
so as often as I should? That great heart of love which 
glowed with devotion for her children in their babyhood 
has never grown weary in its devotion; but as the sun- 
flower continually turns to face the “ day god ” as he traces 
his course across the skies, so she ever turns her fond vigils 
on us as we travel the dusty road of life, and is, ever ready 
to weep at our failures or rejoice at our success. If I love 
and appreciate her, shall I wait until she is gone before I 
tell her so ? 

I trust no one will censure me for saying that to me it 
gives a sense of rest to look upon that open countenance— 
so earnest, tender, strong, and true. To me there is an in- 
ward beauty shining through “the chinks that time has 
made,” illuminating the face with a soft, mild splendor, 
giving sweetness to the expression and charm to every word 
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and look. J can imagine those wrinkles as only bright wave- 
lets of sunshine chasing each other over the dear old face; 
I can see true, pure mother love peeping out from the 
shallow furrows which time has plowed in her cheeks; but 
shall I wait until the death angel calls her and is closing 
the gate of day before I tell her how I love and appreciate 
her? Shall we all wait until she is gone, then speak her 
praises only on paper and marble ? 

I feel so thankful that, though seemingly she is perfeetly 
resigned and ever ready for the summons to go hence, she 
does not, like some, appear to grow weary of this life, be- 
come homesick, and pine and sigh for home. It is my hope 
that, with her wonderful constitution and vitality, braced 
by her patience, prudence, and sound judgment, we may for 
several years yet be blessed with her presence to cheer our 
homes and hearts. May such our fortune be; then “ when 
in the bosom of the west the weary sun sinks to his rest,” 
may she only wrap the mantle of faith more closely around 
her and lie down to peaceful dreams, to awake in the happy 
beyond, 


THE END. 


